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NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS, CITATIONS, 
AND TERMINOLOGY 


This book is written from the perspective of a Talmudist with train- 
ing in Iranian studies. Its primary audience is fellow Talmudists, but 
it is my hope that scholars of other areas of Jewish studies, Iranists 
and students of late antiquity, and also interested laypeople, will still 
find the work inviting. As a result, I have written with these differ- 
ent communities in mind, while I have also endeavored to make the 
book relatively user friendly. The transcription of Hebrew and Ara- 
maic follows the basic conventions of Jewish studies, while the tran- 
scription of Middle Persian largely accords with the system of D. N. 
MacKenzie that is prevalent in Iranian studies. For example, *long" 
vowels are marked only in the transcription of Iranian (à, e, i, 6, 0), 
while the letter shin appears as “sh” in the transcription of Hebrew/ 
Aramaic and *$" in Iranian. Where possible, abbreviations and other 
scholarly conventions that tend to disorient non-specialists have been 
minimized. The one area where I have retained an extensive system 
of abbreviation is in the citation of rabbinic texts. The name of the 
tractate is spelled out in full, but it is preceded by a single-letter abbre- 
viation indicating the particular corpus it comes from. Thus, a low- 
ercase “b” stands for Babylonian Talmud—which incidentally is used 
interchangeably with the terms *Bavli" and “Talmud” in this book. A 
lowercase *y" stands for Yerushalmi—the conventional name of the 
Palestinian Talmud. Lowercase *m" signifies the primary tannaitic 
corpus known as the Mishna, while *t" stands for Tosefta—a related 
compilation of tannaitic material. As an illustration: *b. Sanhedrin 
39a” stands for Babylonian Talmud tractate Sanhedrin, folio 39a in 
the standard Vilna edition; “y. Sanhedrin 1:6 (19c)” refers to Pales- 
tinian Talmud tractate Sanhedrin, Chapter 1, mishna 6, and the text 
that is found on folio r9, column c, in the Venice edition; “m. Sanhe- 
drin 1:6” means Mishna, Tractate Sanhedrin, Chapter 1, mishna 6; 
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while “t. Sanhedrin 1:6” stands for Tosefta Sanhedrin, Chapter 1, 
halakha 6. 

Throughout the book I have added short explanatory glosses that 
briefly note the dating and significance of the various cited texts. In 
the survey of literary remains undertaken in Chapter 1 I list introduc- 
tions to rabbinic and Middle Persian literature. These guides should 
be consulted by non-specialists for important background informa- 
tion that I do not provide. 

Rabbinic texts are cited according to the manuscripts cho- 
sen by the Historical Dictionary of the Academy of Hebrew Lan- 
guage (available at http://hebrew-treasures.huji.ac.il/), apart from 
instances in which these manuscripts are lacking or insufficient for 
my immediate needs. In that case, either a more reliable manuscript 
or more readable first printed edition is used. I only note variants 
that are significant for the immediate discussion or which reflect 
profound differences in meaning. For the most part, I have relied 
on the Sol and Evelyn Henkind Talmud Text Database of the Saul 
Lieberman Institute (http://www.lieberman-institute.com), which 
contains transcriptions of most Talmud manuscripts. Note that I do 
not include the complete call number of the manuscripts since these 
are readily available. Instead, I have adopted the shortened form 
used in the Henkind database. Major variants have been checked 
against digital images of the manuscripts made accessible via the 
website of the National Library of Israel (http://web.nli.org.il). For 
geniza fragments I have used the unparalleled Friedberg Geniza 
Project website (http://genizah.org). I am highly indebted to these 
three projects, which each in its own way has revolutionized talmu- 
dic philology. 

All translations of rabbinic texts are my own. On occasion, these 
have been reworked from the Soncino translation of the Talmud or 
from Herbert Danby’s rendition of the Mishna, as the case may be. 

The quotations of Middle Persian texts follow the most reliable 
manuscripts available and refer to the relevant scholarly editions. 
Because the state of the evidence is what it is, these texts must be fre- 
quently emended and are thus “eclectic.” As much as possible I indi- 
cate in the notes where an emendation or controversial reading has 
been made. Let me pause at this juncture to express my deep gratitude 
to Prods Oktor Skjarvo for reviewing and correcting my readings. 
Most of the translations and transcriptions are based in one way or 
another on painstaking philological work that he has conducted over 
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the years. Any philological errors that remain are solely and embar- 
rassingly my own. 

One final terminological note: Throughout this book, for stylis- 
tic reasons I sometimes employ the terms “Persia”/“Persian” and 
“Tran”/“Iranian” interchangeably in non-technical contexts. In recent 
times, “Iran” and “Persia” have acquired strong political colorings 
that are tied up with the national history of the modern country we 
know as “Iran.” However, in antiquity and in most scholarly research, 
“Tran” generally retains a broader geographical and intellectual sense 
than “Persia.” The latter technically refers to speakers of Persian—a 
Southwestern Iranian dialect—and a territory in Southwestern Iran. 
On the other hand, “Iran” encompasses numerous languages and 
regions that stretch from Central Asia all the way to Jewish Babylo- 
nia—the focus of this book. 


The Iranian Talmud 


Introduction 


Of all the graces of God on the multifarious earth 

only you alone knew my youth, 

you were my garden on a hot June day 

and at my head a pillow for the nights of winter 

and I learned to hide in your scrolls the returns of my soul 
and braid among your columns my dreams of holiness. 
Do you remember still?—I have not forgotten 

In an alcove, in the empty house of prayer 

I was the last among the last to leave. 


—H.N. BIALIK, “Before the Book Closet”! 


From the introspection afforded by older age and religious reorienta- 
tion, the great Modern Hebrew poet Hayim Nahman Bialik expressed 
these words of love and longing to, of all things, a dusty shelf of old 
Jewish books. The poet recalls earlier days spent indoors studying 
the Talmud and its vast commentarial tradition. This is not the only 
occasion on which Bialik returns to the simultaneously romantic and 
critical image of a yeshiva student hunched over a talmudic tome, illu- 
minated by a flickering candle yet “facing the wall.” Bialik was trying 
to make a point. For many nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Eastern European Jews, the Talmud comprised their total existence. 
This was its blessing and this was its curse. 

Since the Middle Ages, the Babylonian Talmud, or the Bavli, as 
it is conventionally known, has sat at the nerve center of the Jewish 
canon. As a result, it has been the recipient of and inspiration for an 
enormous amount of intellectual energy. More than merely constitut- 
ing a storehouse of raw materials, however, the Talmud was—and 
for many it remains—a self-enclosed universe in which a life can be 
lived. Structurally, it is organized as a commentary on the early rab- 
binic legal compilation known as the Mishna. However, sober com- 
mentarial work is often cast aside and discussions veer off to consider 
anything from magical incantations and medical cures to rabbinic 
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hagiographies, the shape of the godhead, and the ideal contours of the 
female body. The Talmud is an expansive meditation on the Hebrew 
Bible, earlier rabbinic sources, and virtually anything else that 
engaged the attention of its creators. In turn, over the centuries the 
Talmud has preoccupied the thoughts of Jews who immersed them- 
selves in its study. In the eyes of many nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century members of the Jewish Enlightenment like Bialik, the 
enclosed and all-encompassing quality of traditional Talmud study 
held Jews back from participating in the wider world. As endless as 
the Sea of Talmud’s horizons were, they were paradoxically confined 
to the “four ells of the law.” A brilliant Jewish scholar might spend a 
lifetime tracing the Talmud’s looping arguments and listening to its 
fanciful tales, and yet emerge only as a master of a narrow vastness. 

While traditional Talmud study continued apace in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century, in some quarters the study of rabbinic 
literature underwent a radical change as classical Jewish texts were 
critically analyzed by practitioners of Wissenschaft des Judentums— 
the so-called Science of Judaism. The shift from traditional talmudic 
learning to its “scientific” study in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury represented a revolutionary approach to rabbinic literature. For 
these new Talmudists, the rabbinic corpus was no longer conceived of 
as a complex of interlocking texts that express an eternal truth, rather 
as an assemblage of different works composed in various times, places, 
and circumstances. The task that lay before these scholars and their 
students was twofold—to chart the internal textual history of each of 
the rabbinic compilations and also to locate them in a particular geo- 
graphical and cultural setting. For the majority of the classical rab- 
binic corpus, this meant considering the Greco-Roman environment 
of Roman provincial Palestine. In the case of the Babylonian Talmud, 
scholars would need to explore the cultural, religious, and linguistic 
milieu of the Iranian Empire, which in late antiquity included—and 
indeed was to some extent centered in—modern-day Iraq. 

Some of the early critical scholars began to study Persian and 
familiarize themselves with subjects like Mesopotamian geography, 
ancient Iranian religions, and Sasanian history. With their broad 
interests and efforts to integrate the study of classical Jewish litera- 
ture into an academic program of research, the new brand of Talmud- 
ists were in some ways the antithesis to Bialik’s cloistered yeshiva stu- 
dent. This new generation of scholars pursued their studies not only 
in the shadow of the traditional Jewish book closet, but in impressive 
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European libraries that housed tomes comprising the great classical 
and oriental traditions. 

Modern critical research of the Talmud traces itself to this move- 
ment, and it has made enormous strides over the past century. Aca- 
demic Talmudists now have at their disposal cutting-edge text-criti- 
cal, source-critical, and literary-critical tools that have been continu- 
ally developed and improved upon. Nevertheless, since the Second 
World War the attempt to understand the Bavli contextually has for 
the most part petered out. This is noteworthy since one of the most 
basic assumptions made by scholars of religion is that religions and 
their texts cannot be properly understood without considering the cul- 
tural and historical factors of their contexts. Indeed, it is not unusual 
for scholars studying classical rabbinic Midrash or the Palestinian 
Talmud to consult the archaeological record of Roman Palestine and 
the vast corpus of Greek and Latin literature that has survived from 
antiquity. Yet researchers of the Bavli often have proceeded as if they 
are cloistered in a traditional yeshiva study hall. This ignorance of the 
Bavli’s context has come at the expense of gaining a deep appreciation 
of the Talmud’s laws, narratives, and other forms of discourse. 

At the turn of the last century, a senior scholar at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity named Yaakov Elman began producing a series of studies 
that considered the impact of Persian culture on the Bavli, thereby 
challenging the inward-looking dynamic of talmudic research that 
had been in place for decades. This book takes its cue from Elman’s 
groundbreaking research, which I review in some detail in the first 
chapter. For the moment, it is worth considering some of his work in 
order to illustrate what precisely is at stake when the Bavli’s Iranian 
context is ignored. 

Among other subjects, Elman’s early research examines the dis- 
tinctions between rabbis and their respective attitudes toward late 
antique Iranian culture. According to Elman, it is possible to clas- 
sify some of the most important amoraim—the talmudic sages who 
flourished during the third to the fifth centuries C.E.—as either 
accommodating or resisting upper-class Persian mores. At the center 
of the Kulturkampf were two figures—the second- and third-gener- 
ation amoraim Rav Nahman and Rav Yehuda. Rav Nahman lived in 
Mahoza, which was located some fifteen miles southeast of modern- 
day Baghdad and was part of the metropolitan area that comprised 
the Sasanian winter capital, Ctesiphon. Aside from hosting a sizable 
Jewish population, Mahoza also contained an important Eastern 
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Christian community, held significance in Manichaean history, and 
had an administratively prominent Zoroastrian official. On the other 
hand, Rav Yehuda dwelled in the apparently less cosmopolitan town 
of Pumbedita, which was located in the vicinity of the modern-day 
Iraqi city of Fallujah at a distance of some sixty miles from the capi- 
tal. Not surprisingly, Rav Nahman is depicted in the Talmud as hav- 
ing been more of an accommodator to Persian culture while Rav 
Yehuda comes off as more of a resister to acculturation.? 

Elman's contextually informed understanding of these two figures, 
their particular geography, and the trappings of upper-class urban 
Iranian society allows for a colorful reading of an otherwise obnox- 
ious talmudic passage that describes how Rav Yehuda was summoned 
to appear in front of Rav Nahman in order to defend a verbal alter- 
cation with a Pumbeditan.? Before the proceedings can get under- 
way, Rav Yehuda ridicules Rav Nahman repeatedly without provoca- 
tion. His criticisms include apparent marginalia like Rav Nabman's 
use of words not found in the rabbinic and everyday Aramaic lexi- 
con, Rav Nahman calling upon his minor daughter to come and serve 
the guests, and encouraging Rav Yehuda to send regards to his wife. 
Both the medieval commentator Rashi* and the modern scholar Jacob 
Neusner? explain Rav Yehuda's behavior as simply reflecting hostil- 
ity toward Rav Nahman's attempt to exert his authority over others. 

While this assessment is partially correct, what goes virtually unno- 
ticed is how much of Rav Nahman's speech and behavior is encoded 
as upper-class Sasanian. Rav Nahman offers his guest citrons—Per- 
sian haute cuisine—and unmixed wine, and he uses the Middle Ira- 
nian words and forms atrunga and anbaga instead of their rabbinic 
or popular Aramaic counterparts. Rav Nahman's permissive attitude 
toward the place of women among men might be related to broader 
trends in late antique Iranian sexuality,’ while his daughter, Dénag, 
bears an upper-class Zoroastrian female theophoric name.? In other 
words, the passage represents not merely the complaints of a disgrun- 
tled amora, rather a critique of a certain kind of upper-class, high- 
falutin Babylonian rabbi and the world that he represents. Without 
knowledge of Sasanian culinary, gender, and linguistic habits, the 
larger import of Rav Yehuda's heavy-hitting critique is lost. 

Another example to consider regards the development of halakha 
(rabbinic law). There are certain situations where rabbinic law requires 
complete ownership in order to fulfill a ritual obligation. According 
to the law as it is formulated in tannaitic literature (rabbinic works 
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compiled around the third century C.E.), on the festival of Taber- 
nacles one cannot fulfill the commandment to take the four species 
referred to in Leviticus 23:40 without owning them. In a case where 
there is only one set of the species available for a group of people 
to fulfill the obligation, the tannaitic legal compilation, the Tosefta, 
advises each person to accept the set as a “complete gift"—presum- 
ably one that can be retained indefinitely if the recipient so desires. 
Yet there is a surprising innovation attributed by both the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds to Rav Nahman and his school, wherein a 
temporary gift of the four species—that is, one transferred with the 
words “I give you this gift on condition that you return it to me”—is 
permitted and even encouraged. 

The question arises as to how and why Rav Nahman broke with 
the ancient rabbinic tradition. Elman demonstrates that the shift is 
understandable if we consider the Bavli’s context, and in particular 
the significance of temporary ownership in Sasanian law. In its dis- 
cussion of the laws of inheritance, the Book of a Thousand Judg- 
ments—an undated but probably seventh-century C.E. Sasanian law 
book—reflects a well-developed system of temporary ownership and 
gifts that parallels Rav Nahman’s stance here. It also helps explain 
a number of other Babylonian rabbinic innovations regarding legal 
ownership, perhaps along with receptivity toward sexual practices 
that can be charitably understood as temporary marriages.’ 

Even when the Bavli explicitly engages the world outside the study 
hall, traditional and academic scholars alike often remain ignorant of 
the way Persian context can inform talmudic text. Take, for example, 
the following rather bizarre story that depicts Ifra Hormiz—accord- 
ing to a Jewish tradition the Sasanian queen-mother of King Shapur 
II—sending samples of menstrual blood to the fourth-century C.E. 
rabbi known as Rava.” 


TN OTAR "np "7m 25 ^m mn u20 "np? AT Ww '2»5 Naw OAR PATNA NIN 
ITT n2mwa3 OD "NT n5 'NONTIP aN '22 51m Nn 25 "5 n8 ^n vn OF ONT 
NYUDON YT mu wo mas) RIND NAT 70:958 T 01 "a7 op "ng Y sw 
ar? NDT MINION TID "BN ^25 NUPDT mpao n5» 1 nN?” 


Ifra Hormiz, the mother of King Shapur, sent [a sample of] blood 
before Rava. Rav Ovadia was sitting in his presence. [Rava] smelled 
it. He said to her: “This is blood of desire!” She said to her son: 
“Come [and] see how wise the Jews are!” He said to her: “It is quite 
possible that [he chanced upon it] like a blind man on a window.” 
Thereupon she sent [Rava] sixty kinds of blood, and he identified 
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them all, [but] the last one was lice blood, and he did not know [its 
origins]. [Nevertheless,] the matter was successful and he sent her a 
comb that exterminates lice. She exclaimed: “The Jews dwell in the 
chambers of the heart!!! 


The story’s most obvious curiosity is its presentation of a powerful 
non-Jewish woman, who presumably was unconcerned with the Jew- 
ish rules of menstrual impurity, asking a rabbi to rule on the purity sta- 
tus of her genital discharges. The great eleventh-century commenta- 
tor Rashi was bothered by this point and suggested that although Ifra 
Hormiz was indeed not Jewish, “she would keep the menstrual laws 
and she was close to converting.” ? Nearly a millennium later, modern 
scholars Jacob Neusner and Albert de Jong essentially threw up their 
hands. Had these commentators more fully considered the signifi- 
cance of menstrual impurity in Zoroastrian culture and the competi- 
tion between Jews and Zoroastrian on this matter, they would have 
been better positioned to unravel the meaning of this talmudic story 
and appreciate the intercultural dynamics that it reflects. 


BOOK PROGRAM 


The enduring image of the Talmud as an impervious and self-suffi- 
cient work, and the reluctance of some Talmudists to fully consider 
the Bavli's context, requires this book to argue the obvious: The Bavli 
cannot be properly understood without seriously engaging the rich 
Iranian world in which it was produced, and particularly the textual 
remains of the rabbis’ Zoroastrian neighbors. Yet the mere realization 
that the Bavli must be studied contextually is not enough. Many stu- 
dents of the Bavli and even of late antiquity are insufficiently familiar 
with the religious and ethnic communities of the Sasanian Empire 
and the various forms of evidence available to researchers who wish 
to understand late antique Iran. As of yet there is no comprehensive 
treatment of the different forms of interaction that took place between 
Babylonian Jews and their non-Jewish—especially Persian—neigh- 
bors. Similarly, there are no recent and up-to-date monographs that 
consider the complex ways in which Sasanian Jews perceived their 
Zoroastrians neighbors and vice-versa, and which analyze these texts 
using advances in lower and higher critical research. Finally, because 
of its young age the comparative study of the Bavli and non-rabbinic 
Sasanian texts has seen relatively little methodological and theoreti- 
cal reflection. 
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The goal of this book is to set the stage for further “Talmudo- 
Iranic” research by working from the ground up. Chapter 1 surveys the 
textual and material remains of the Bavli’s context. Chapter 2 discusses 
the various points of contact between rabbis and Zoroastrians in late 
antique Mesopotamia and highlights certain features of Sasanian soci- 
ety that may have allowed for non-Jewish and non-rabbinic ideas and 
modes of discourse to interact with Babylonian rabbis and thus shape 
the content and contours of the Bavli. Chapters 3 and 4 consider dif- 
ferent forms of discourse that Sasanian rabbis and Zoroastrian priests 
constructed about each other. With this groundwork in place, Chapter 
5 discusses a number of theoretical options available to scholars who 
wish to read the Bavli alongside Middle Persian literature. 

A central concern of the book is coming to terms with the appar- 
ently insular and self-sufficient character of the Bavli—as articulated 
by Bialik. As I describe in some detail, the relatively closed nature of 
the Talmud and indeed of many Sasanian religious texts makes it pos- 
sible to incorrectly conclude that the different communities that pro- 
duced these works were distant from one another. I suggest reading 
strategies that do not ignore the style and genre of the Bavli, Middle 
Persian literature, and other Sasanian texts, yet still allow for a mutu- 
ally informed and informing reading of the different corpora. I also 
attempt to craft a methodology for drawing comparisons and paral- 
lels and thereby consider the different kinds of models that can be 
used to explain convergences and divergences between the Bavli and 
Middle Persian texts. Other methodological issues, like the orality of 
the Bavli and Middle Persian literature, which I believe relate to some 
of my concerns and also methodological responses, are also treated 
in some detail. 

It is important to point out that many of the talmudic and Middle 
Persian texts cited in this study require sustained philological discus- 
sion. Particularly in the case of the rabbinic passages, it should be 
stressed that if there ever was a set of texts whose surface meaning 
should not be allowed to stand alone in scholarly inquiry, these are 
they. As such, this book continues the tradition of critical talmudic 
study in its suggestion of novel yet (I hope) cogently argued read- 
ings. With any luck, beyond offering new understandings of the texts 
the book provides insight into the intersections between Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism, the nature of the Bavli’s relationship with Middle 
Persian literature, and the way that we, as scholars today, might read 
the Bavli within a vibrant world no less complex than our own. 


CHAPTER I 


The Sea of Talmud and Its Shore 


The Talmud and Other Sasanian Remains 


The Bavli’s influence on Judaism can hardly be overstated. It has 
constituted the primary source for Jewish law and theology across 
the centuries and throughout the Diaspora and has also served as a 
touchstone for post-talmudic forms of learning such as Jewish phi- 
losophy and mysticism. Imaginative talmudic stories have engendered 
and intersected with Jewish folklore and have inspired other forms 
of artistic expression as well. It could also be argued that the Bavli 
has managed to infiltrate the very structure of Jewish consciousness 
via its influence on the medium of language. The Talmud's terse and 
eccentric lexicon has influenced Jewish languages from Yiddish and 
Judeo-Arabic to Modern Hebrew and * Yeshivish"—the English soci- 
olect spoken by North American yeshiva students. Since the Bavli’s 
influence can be measured in almost every Jewish community since 
the Middle Ages, the looming if unstated theoretical question of criti- 
cal Talmud scholarship—* What is the Talmud?”—is crucial across 
Jewish studies. 

By almost any standards, the Bavli is a strange work. It defies a 
number of basic literary expectations, especially those that pertain to 
questions of authorship and composition, and it can take a lifetime to 
study in its entirety, to say nothing of achieving mastery. Along with 
the challenges presented by the Talmud's dense discussions, schol- 
ars in every generation have struggled to discern the work's nuts and 
bolts as well as its larger goals. Scholarly epistles, rabbinic genealo- 
gies, and full-fledged introductions first appeared toward the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second millennium C.E., and the 
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genre of Talmud guides remained popular in medieval Europe and 
North Africa in subsequent centuries. The modern era, especially the 
past one hundred and fifty years, has witnessed an explosion of intro- 
ductions and aids to Talmud study. 

All these attempts can be seen as compensating for a basic prob- 
lem. Despite its overwhelming importance, the Bavli, like a newborn 
baby, does not come with an instruction manual or even an intro- 
duction. Notably, this omission is not shared with other late antique 
legal compilations. The roughly contemporaneous Digest of Justinian 
includes no fewer than three prefaces, while the Sasanian Book of a 
Thousand Judgments preserves a brief, theologically inclined intro- 
duction. Instead of beginning with a description of the committee 
responsible for its composition or a homily about the religious signifi- 
cance of studying law, the Bavli’s opening lines form a pair of local 
exegetical questions directed at a single mishna. The omission of a 
preface from the Bavli, and for that matter from virtually every clas- 
sical rabbinic compilation, has only further encouraged debate about 
the Talmud’s redaction, goals, audience, and related matters. 

A further difficulty in understanding the Bavli and appreciating 
its significance is related to the fact that it is not a sui generis textual 
specimen, but a kind of second order literature. In certain respects, 
the Bavli constitutes the culmination of the classical rabbinic proj- 
ect. While organized as a commentary on the earliest and most cen- 
tral rabbinic legal text—the Mishna—the Bavli and the rabbis it 
cites are also engaged in the exegesis of Scripture, earlier rabbinic 
and often Palestinian sources, and indeed any text deemed worthy of 
interpretation. By the fourteenth century, Jews speak of the Talmud 
as a “sea”'—one that beckoned readers to sail across its immensity 
and plumb its depths. The renowned twelfth-century Talmudist Rab- 
beinu Tam even suggested that Jews who singly pursue Talmud study 
need not pay heed to the Bavli’s own proscription to divide study time 
among the different pillars of the Jewish canon. Since, as a talmudic 
folk etymology would have it, the Talmud of Babylonia (bavel) was 
a perfect mixture (balul) of Bible, Mishna, and Talmud,’ the Bavli 
could be seen as constituting a comprehensive and self-sufficient cur- 
riculum of Jewish learning.’ 

As much as the Bavli is closely connected to the sources and tradi- 
tions of earlier times and other locations, it remains a product of Sasa- 
nian Mesopotamia. The Bavli is the only major rabbinic work com- 
posed on the eastern side of the Rome/Persia political and cultural 
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divide, and talmudic onomastics and colorful expressions of Babylo- 
nian Jewish local patriotism reflect a text with a distinctively Meso- 
potamian flavor. Not a few talmudic passages refer to encounters with 
Persian kings, Zoroastrian religious functionaries, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Sasanian Empire. More broadly, the echoes of Sasa- 
nian daily life—from language, food, and dress, to narrative motifs, 
demonology, and taxes—can be found throughout the Talmud. It is 
not coincidental that, like the folk etymology cited above, the third- 
century C.E. Palestinian sage Rav Yohanan refers to the entire proj- 
ect of Babylonian rabbinic learning as quite simply *bavel"—that is, 
Babylonia. 

The academic study of religion generally presumes that no reli- 
gious belief, ritual, or text can be properly understood without some 
recourse to the context in which it developed. There is no reason to 
treat the Bavli any differently, and the evidence provided by a contex- 
tual approach will bring Talmudists closer to answering the peren- 
nial research question regarding the essence of the Talmud. Given the 
Bavli's embeddedness in post-talmudic forms of Judaism, the results 
of this project might also go a long way toward achieving a broader 
understanding of Judaism in all its phases. The main goal of this 
chapter is thus to lay the groundwork for conceiving of the Bavli as 
a product of its time and place by locating it among the remains of 
Sasanian late antiquity, particularly in relation to the analogous texts 
produced by its Persian Zoroastrian neighbors. 


THE HISTORY OF TALMUDO-IRANIC RESEARCH 


Before beginning this task, it is worth reflecting on previous attempts 
to integrate talmudic scholarship with Iranian studies. Indeed, 
already prior to the period when Bialik and his fellow yeshiva stu- 
dents were engaged in more traditional forms of Talmud study, the 
European “Science of Judaism" movement was devoted to critical 
questions that sometimes overlap with the present comparative proj- 
ect. Wissenschaft des Judentums was a product of its time. Like their 
colleagues in the human sciences, practitioners of critical Jewish stud- 
ies were committed not only to philological research, but also to his- 
torical and contextual investigation. Yet despite the desire on the part 
of some Wissenschaftler to locate rabbinic literature in a particular 
time and place, from the very beginning it was clear that contextu- 
alizing the Bavli would be more difficult and elusive than doing the 
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same for Palestinian rabbinic literature. In the nineteenth century, 
Iranian studies were still more or less in their infancy, while classics 
had virtually embodied Western intellectual pursuits for centuries.? 
Perhaps more significant, the Wissenschaft des Judentums movement 
was motivated by clearly articulated political and ideological goals 
that were often at odds with the object of pursuing intensive research 
of the Bavli and its context. First, the attempt to use critical research 
of Jewish texts as a means for encouraging society's acceptance and 
appreciation of Jewish culture did not always coincide with examin- 
ing the Bavli and its *Oriental features." In addition, Wissenschaft 
des Judentums’ project of reforming Judaism sometimes took aim at 
the Bavli—the primary source of traditional Jewish law and belief— 
and its perceived primitiveness and tendency toward stringency. All 
this led to a transfer of intellectual capital toward rabbinic works pro- 
duced in the Roman and Byzantine West, like the Palestinian Talmud 
and Midrash, and away from the Bavli. 

The effects of Wissenschaft’s “disorienting intellectual shifts"? on 
the study of the Bavli had further effects. While it is true that for some 
the Bavli's Iranian texture encouraged its neglect, others seized the 
opportunity to explore supposed *Persianisms" in an attempt to draw 
attention to the Talmud's superstitious character and thereby dis- 
credit it. At the same time, some scholars during this period employed 
Iranian material quite innocently in the service of talmudic exegesis. 
Thus was the modern study of the Bavli in its Iranian context inau- 
gurated when the scholar and theologian Solomon Ludwig Steinheim 
issued a brief notice in 1840 regarding the importance of studying 
Middle Persian for understanding the Talmud.? Jacob Levy's pioneer- 
ing Neubebrüisches und chalddisches Wörterbuch über die Talmu- 
dim und Midraschim,? which appeared some decades later, includes a 
good number of Persian etymologies and is in the spirit of Steinheim's 
announcement. Alexander Kohut greatly expanded the list of alleged 
Persian loanwords in his Aruch completum ?—and according to some 
scholars even went too far in this regard." 

Kohut also authored a series of articles that explored the relation- 
ship between Judaism and Zoroastrianism," and his work deals more 
directly with the theologically fraught question of Zoroastrian influ- 
ence on the Bavli. The question of religious influence was vigorously 
pursued by two Galician maskilim, Solomon Rubin? and Yehuda 
Leib Schorr.“ Not unlike earlier reformist Christian interest in Zoro- 
astrianism of the eighteenth century, Rubin and Schorr scoured 
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Zoroastrian literature in their attempt to uncover the Persian origin 
of some Jewish practices and beliefs.^ A more apologetic but still rev- 
olutionary approach can be found in Isaac Hirsch Weiss's Dor dor ve- 
doreshav.* It might be noted that some of this research was also moti- 
vated by Orientalism." In short, the fate of Talmudo-Iranic research 
in the nineteenth century was both animated and inhibited by its con- 
flicting interests, ideologies, apologetics, and political ambitions. 

Subsequent generations of scholars continued to research the con- 
tent, nature, and extent of Iranian and rabbinic intersections in a 
somewhat less charged environment, though earlier factors continued 
to play a role.? Salomon Funk's careful history, Die Juden in Babyl- 
onien, 200-500,” is a good example of the methodological progress 
of the era. Another significant development of this period was the 
participation of scholars like Isidor Scheftelowitz?? and Bernhard Gei- 
ger,? who were properly trained Orientalists and thus much better 
equipped to assess and incorporate Iranian material in their research. 
All this is aside from the scholarship, some of it still worthwhile yet 
much now obsolete, published by Christian scholars that explored the 
possibility of Zoroastrian influence on Judaism and Christianity.” 

In sum, the early decades of the twentieth century saw the continu- 
ation, expansion, and advancement of nineteenth-century Talmudo- 
Iranic research. It is therefore surprising to note that in the decades 
following World War II, only two major scholars, Jonas C. Green- 
field and Ezra Spicehandler, advanced this research by contributing 
one brief lexicographical study each.” Unfortunately, Greenfield and 
Spicehandler did not continue to publish on Talmudo-Iranica, as the 
former was an esteemed Semiticist otherwise engaged in research of 
earlier stages of Aramaic and Iranian,?^ and the latter was a promis- 
ing young scholar whose interests led him to make lasting contribu- 
tions in the field of Modern Hebrew literature.” 

Despite the decimation of European Jewry during World War 
II, the period following the war saw much productive research on 
the textual history of the Bavli—the other half of Wissenschaft des 
Judentums enduring project. Around the same time, significant 
research in Zoroastrian studies appeared that questioned some of the 
reigning scholarly assumptions and ultimately shaped the contours 
of Iranian studies as we recognize it today.?5 In addition, dramatic 
archaeological discoveries made during the early years of the twen- 
tieth century drew interest to Manichaeism and its texts, which of 
course first developed in Sasanian Mesopotamia. By the early 1980s, 
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the Turfan finds, Coptic Manichaean texts and the celebrated Greek 
Mani Codex all lay open for scholarly inquiry. Nevertheless, apart 
from the modest contributions of Greenfield and Spicehandler, essen- 
tially no Talmudo-Iranic studies were produced after the Second 
World War. 

In accounting for the lack of interest in Iranian studies on the part 
of postwar Talmudists, it is impossible to claim that it was for a lack of 
vitality in either field. Instead, one must highlight other factors. Again, 
a fair amount of Talmudo-Iranic research that took place during the 
nineteenth century was motivated by fairly explicit ideological agendas. 
Schorr and Rubin did not conceal their intentions in pointing to the Ira- 
nian origins of certain talmudic practices and beliefs, and neither did 
Weiss hide the significance of his apologetics. Even as Jewish studies 
matured into an ostensibly more dispassionate enterprise, in the years 
and decades that followed, Talmudo-Iranic research was still powered 
by the vision of earlier, ideologically motivated scholars. On the other 
hand, World War II ultimately divided twentieth-century Jewish stud- 
ies in half. In the case of Talmud research, while scholars during the 
first half of the century engaged the Bavli's Iranian context, scholars of 
the second half were largely ignorant of it. The war's destruction and 
dislocations constituted a rupture that was not easily overcome." 

Perhaps a more significant factor in the sudden decline in research 
of the Bavli's Iranian context concerns the success of higher talmudic 
criticism. Although they were primarily interested in other works of 
classical rabbinic literature, prior to World War II some early giants of 
modern academic talmudic research published pioneering text-critical 
studies of the Bavli.?* The period immediately after the war saw the 
probing studies of Hyman Klein on the layers of the Bavli,?? and Abra- 
ham Weiss, who managed to escape Nazi-occupied Poland in 1940 and 
continue to publish his groundbreaking studies.?? The true sea change 
in higher criticism of the Bavli occurred more recently through the 
efforts of Shamma Friedman and David Weiss-Halivni. Both scholars 
emphasized the need to separate the Talmud's anonymous layers from 
earlier traditions in order to better understand the original meaning 
of attributed, amoraic (that is, third- to fifth-century C.E. rabbinic) 
statements.?! In other words, most Talmudists were preoccupied with 
establishing, testing, and applying new textual approaches to the Bavli 
instead of furthering Talmudo-Iranic research.* 

Recently, a number of scholars of the Bavli have finally begun to study 
Middle Persian language, literature, and culture. It may be tempting to 
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trace this trend back to the late Israeli scholar Eliezer Shimshon Rosen- 
thal's opening remarks in a characteristically philologically detailed 
article that appeared posthumously in 1982..? In the article, Rosenthal 
appeals to fellow Talmudists to invest intellectual capital in mastering 
Iranian studies not merely as a marginal interest, but as a central pur- 
suit.?^* While it is true that Rosenthal’s Hebrew University colleague 
Shaul Shaked established the modern, broader study of *Irano-Juda- 
ica,”* and Israeli historians, including Moshe Beer? and Isaiah Gafni,” 
devoted attention to the Iranian context of the Babylonian Jewish com- 
munity, for the most part *card-carrying" Talmudists did not heed 
Rosenthal's call.?* This may reflect the orientation of scholars of ancient 
history and languages, who normally consider the surrounding politi- 
cal reality, interreligious landscape, and linguistic map. Textual scholars 
like Talmudists, on the other hand, are more likely to tune out external 
factors and focus exclusively on their object of study. 

The current Talmudo-Iranica renaissance should be attributed 
mainly to the efforts of Yaakov Elman who has written a series of 
articles and delivered numerous presentations that set out to examine 
the impact of various aspects of Sasanian Iranian culture on the Bab- 
ylonian rabbis.?? As part of these efforts, Elman has argued for and 
implemented a curricular shift in the academic training of Talmudists 
toward the mastery of Iranian studies. In turn, a number of younger 
scholars have begun to made important contributions to Talmudo- 
Iranica.*° Thus, despite Rosenthal’s initially unheeded plea, the past 
decade has witnessed a revival of Talmudo-Iranic research that holds 
great promise for major advances in the coming years. 


REENGAGING THE BAVLI’S CONTEXT: 
THE REMAINS OF SASANIAN IRAN 


If it is true that single-minded devotion to the Bavli’s text-critical 
issues has played a significant if unintended role in diverting Tal- 
mudist’s attention away from the Bavli’s Iranian context, then the 
time has come to correct the imbalance. Disciplinary divisions and 
other features of academic turf wars cannot be allowed to justify a 
wholly non-contextual approach to the Bavli. There is simply no such 
thing as a pure and virginal text produced and transmitted in a self- 
enclosed sphere. Even Talmudists, whose primary goal is to compre- 
hend the Bavli qua text, can consult a variety of extra-talmudic mate- 
rial in their research. 
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To be fair, Bavli specialists have complained that in contrast to 
scholars of the Yerushalmi—as the Palestinian Talmud is commonly 
known—they suffer from a lack of extra-talmudic sources. Archaeol- 
ogy in Israel has yielded many finds relevant for Palestinian rabbinic 
literature. Numerous Palestinian Jewish texts were produced during 
roughly the same time period as classical works like the Yerushalmi, 
and they contain useful and illuminating parallels. There are also 
many relevant non-Jewish works in Greek and Latin from the Roman 
Empire to be consulted. On the other hand, Mesopotamian archae- 
ology has largely disregarded later strata in a quest for more ancient 
Babylonian treasures. A much-lamented truism is that the only arti- 
fact produced by Babylonian Jews was the Babylonian Talmud. 


Jewisb Sasanian Texts beyond tbe Bavli 


In reality, the situation is less bleak than scholars normally assume. 
First, there are many contemporaneous and related rabbinic texts 
from outside the Sasanian Empire that remain crucial for talmudic 
research. Talmudists often forget that Palestinian rabbinic litera- 
ture can shed light on the Bavli—even regarding *Babylonian" mat- 
ters. Some medieval talmudic exegetes like R. Hananel ben Hushiel 
of Qayrawan knew the value of Palestinian rabbinic literature and 
quoted it extensively in their commentaries on the Bavli. Palestinian 
rabbinic texts preserve valuable citations of Babylonian amoraim (late 
antique rabbis) and talmudic stories set in Babylonia that are unat- 
tested in the Bavli or appear there in different versions. Geonic or 
early medieval Babylonian literature constitutes another important 
source, especially Sherira Gaon's epistle and chronologies like Seder 
Tannaim ve-Amoraim and Seder Olam Zuta. Although using this 
material carries risks, including anachronism and the possibility that 
some of the material does little more than reproduce and reinterpret 
talmudic sources already at our disposal, it still should not be entirely 
cast aside.*! 

Scholars might also reconsider the question of what qualifies as a 
Sasanian Jewish text. First, there may be some rabbinic works that 
have been misclassified as either Palestinian or geonic. This may be 
the case regarding some of the so-called minor tractates. Recent schol- 
arship on Tractate Kalla, for example, argues that it is an amoraic 
collection composed in Babylonia, while Kalla Rabbati constitutes 
its “gemara,” or commentary.? Moreover, growing sophistication 
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regarding the way scholars understand the composition, redaction, 
and transmission of late antique texts may allow for a more nuanced 
approach to the geographic and chronological provenance of rabbinic 
texts. For example, it is possible that a particular passage in Ecclesias- 
tes Rabba is derived from earlier Babylonian material that traveled to 
Palestine, took on a different form, and was then further affected by 
the Bavli during later stages of its transmission.? Related phenomena 
have been described regarding Avot de-Rabbi Nathan,** and may also 
apply to some of the biblical Targumim.* 


Sasanian Jewish Material Culture 


Despite the undeveloped state of late antique Mesotopamian archae- 
ology, some Sasanian Jewish remains have survived that should be 
of interest to Talmudists. Shaul Shaked published twenty-four seals 
that can be classified as both Jewish and Sasanian.** The seals consti- 
tute a rather limited data set, yet one Talmudists have barely tapped. 
A few of the seals might be associated with known personalities in 
the Bavli*—a correlation between text and material culture that is 
unusual even in the study of Palestinian rabbinic society. Further- 
more, these sources constitute a rare cache of Babylonian Jewish art.** 

Perhaps an even more promising repository of Jewish Sasanian 
artifacts are the Babylonian Jewish Aramaic incantation bowls. In 
recent years, scholarship on the linguistic and religious significance 
of the bowls has grown at a rapid pace.” For the most part, Talmud- 
ists consult this material for the information they reflect regarding the 
general practice of magic in Jewish Babylonia.?" New research high- 
lights the links between the world and literature of the Babylonian 
rabbis and the incantation bowls.?! Further, scholars have recently 
argued that these sources contain useful data for reconstructing and 
studying Babylonian demographics, family structure, onomastics, 
art, and other “non-magical” aspects of society.’ 


Non-Jewisb Sasanian Material Culture 


Most of the surviving Sasanian material culture is not identifiably 
Jewish on either linguistic or religious grounds. Still, these sources 
are essential for understanding the physical reality that Babylonian 
Jews inhabited, especially when the finds are provenanced to regions 
known from literary sources to have had Jewish populations. The 
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material can be divided into three categories: (a) “Neutral” remains 
that might have been connected to both Jews and non-Jews, like pri- 
vate urban structures, neighborhoods (i.e., courtyards and alleyways), 
and housewares; (b) remains that were produced or used exclusively 
by non-Jews, such as churches, fire temples, and Zoroastrian and 
Christian seals; and (c) remains like inscriptions and imperial archi- 
tecture that were produced by non-Jews but were intended to commu- 
nicate messages to all the inhabitants of the empire, including Jews. 

Regarding the first category, when compared with the impressive 
tradition of archaeology in the Ancient Near East and especially on 
ancient Babylonian society, there has been relatively little archaeolog- 
ical interest in late antique Mesopotamia. However, we do have some 
data on major urban areas, including digs in the area of the Sasa- 
nian winter capital, Seleucia-Ctesiphon, which included the impor- 
tant Jewish town of Mahoza.** Knowledge of urban layout, neighbor- 
hood design, and home construction can inform our understanding of 
how and where urban rabbis may have interacted with other non-rab- 
binic and non-Jewish city dwellers. It is also valuable for probing the 
relationship between the Bavli and its world, since the physical envi- 
ronment of Sasanian Mesopotamia would undoubtedly have affected 
related talmudic discussions. By way of example, the Bavli’s treat- 
ment of the laws governing carrying on the Sabbath is conducted by 
“mapping” neighborhoods, apartments, courtyards, and alleyways, 
and then providing a secondary map overlay of ritual meaning. Since 
the rabbinic terminology on this subject was initially formulated in 
the architecturally distinct setting of Roman Palestine, the Bavli’s 
attempt to make sense of this legal system in a new milieu represents 
a fascinating encounter between a text, its antecedents, and the physi- 
cal environment with which it interacts.°° 

Artifacts and structures that were produced and used solely by 
non-Jews can also provide Talmudists with a window into the reli- 
gious experiences of Sasanian Christians and Zoroastrians that is not 
always reflected in their surviving texts.?6 These finds can also be con- 
sulted when attempting to locate where the different religious com- 
munities resided, worshiped, and sought to establish communal insti- 
tutions, as I discuss in the next chapter. 

This final category comprises “ideological” remains and includes 
objects like Sasanian coins with their distinctive royal portraits on 
the obverse and fire altars on the reverse, silver bowls and busts that 
depict royal figures, hunting scenes, singers, entertainers, and other 
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expressions of Persian courtly life, and structures like the ruins of 
the Sasanian imperial palace known as Tàq-e Kisrà, which lies just 
across the Tigris River from where Mahoza once stood. These arti- 
facts are essential for reconstructing the mosaic of images that Bab- 
ylonian rabbis encountered on a daily basis.” Perhaps more imme- 
diately useful are the Sasanian royal reliefs and inscriptions carved 
on the sides of rocks that were intended to convey more explicit 
royal ideologies. These sources are of considerable relevance when 
analyzing the distinct milieu in which Babylonian rabbis made their 
home. 


Kerdir's Inscriptions and tbe Variety 
of Religious Study in the Sasanian Empire 


Along with the royal reliefs, we have a set of inscriptions that were 
engraved in the latter half of the third century by a powerful Zoroas- 
trian priest named Kerdir.?? These texts detail Kerdir's ascension to 
power, recount his piety, and describe in vivid detail a journey into 
the realm of the dead. The testimonies are important for all schol- 
ars interested in the nature of religious experience in the late antique 
Near East, and they are particularly enlightening for Talmudists in 
the way they map the geographic and religious terrain in which the 
Bavli was produced: 


ud Sahr 6 Sahr gyag 6 gyag bàmsabr kerdagan i obrmazd ud yazdan 
abardar bawéd ud den mázdesn ud mowmard andar sahr wuzurg 
padixsar bawéd ud yazdan ud ab ud àdur ud gospand andar sabr 
wuzurg snidih abar rasid ud ahreman ud déwan wuzurg snah ud 
bistib abar rasid ud kes i abreman ud déwan az sabr *franaft ud 
awabar *akiri ud jabüd ud šaman ud braman ud nàsrà ud kristiyan 
ud makdag ud zandig andar sahr zad bawend ud uzdés gugani ud 
gilist i dewàn wisobi ud yazdan gah ud nišēm "akiri 


And from province to province, place to place, (and) throughout the 
empire the services to Ohrmazd and the gods increased. And the 
Mazdayasnian [Zoroastrian] Tradition (de) and the magi received 
great honor in the empire. And great satisfaction came to the gods, 
water, fire and cattle in the empire. And great blows and harm came 
to Ahreman and the demons. And the (false) belief of Ahreman and 
the demons exited the empire and was made untrustworthy. And Jews 
and Shamans (Buddhists) and Brahmans (Hindus) and Nazarenes and 
Christians and Baptists and Manichaeans were struck in the empire. 
And idols were destroyed and the dens of the demons were disturbed 
and made into thrones and seats of the gods.? 
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The different communities listed in this text bring into relief the reli- 
gious diversity of Sasanian Iran. Two Far Eastern communities (Bud- 
dhists and Hindus) are juxtaposed to a nascent, highly syncretis- 
tic religion (Manichaeism), while Baptists and Eastern and Western 
Christians® are listed alongside the Jews. Certainly this brief tax- 
onomy does not constitute an exhaustive inventory of Sasanian reli- 
gions,* yet it does probably account for the major traditions. To this 
list one also should add the various Zoroastrian heterodoxies that 
Kerdir alludes to when he mentions his victory against Ahremanic and 
demonic beliefs and other unspecified heresies.9? Aside from the vast 
geographic territory that Kerdir maps and identifies as mowestan— 
the Zoroastrian equivalent to Christendom—the passage also graphs 
the different religions that shared a vast empire with the Jews and, 
apparently, Zoroastrian persecution.? When considering the Bavli’s 
neighboring communities, these lines in Kerdir’s inscriptions consti- 
tute some of the hardest evidence available. 

Another noteworthy if less conspicuous aspect of Kerdir’s inscrip- 
tions concerns his reference to Sasanian Zoroastrianism’s culture 
of religious learning. Kerdir recounts that “the Tradition (den) was 
much studied in various ways.”** In other words, beyond the estab- 
lishment of fire-temples and the maintenance of magi throughout 
the empire, the performance of costly rites, the protection of the 
sacred elements, and the “persuasion” of various peoples to adopt or 
align themselves with his version of Zoroastrianism—all things the 
inscriptions boast about—Kerdir also draws attention to an increase 
in religious study. 

In this regard, the phrase “the Tradition was much studied in vari- 
ous ways (ud was dén osmurd gonag gónag)" consists of a number of 
intriguing lexical elements. Yuhan Vevaina's examination of the uses 
of the Middle Persian verb 6Smurdan—rendered here as “to study"— 
suggests that what Kerdir is actually describing is an ongoing epis- 
temological project that included the recitation, memorization, and 
organization of sacred Zoroastrian texts. The adverbial clause “in 
various ways (gónag gónag)" is particularly fascinating, though it is 
equally obscure. While Kerdir's tendency to boast explains the use of 
the word “many (was)” to modify the religious learning, his claim that 
there was variety in the learning, and perhaps even interpretive pro- 
cesses, seems to assume a more sophisticated scholastic environment 
in which different modes of study were simultaneously sustained.5? 
Finally, Prods Oktor Skjaervo's reconstruction of the word “nask” at 
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the beginning of Kerdir’s description of his other-worldly journey is 
also worthy of note.“ The nasks—perhaps “(textual) bundles”—are 
the twenty-one divisions of the Avesta. As he prepares for his spiri- 
tual journey, Kerdir refers to a specific scriptural source as the body 
of knowledge that describes what he expects to experience on his visit 
to the Next World.‘ 

Although scholars do not always characterize it as such, Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism boasted an impressive tradition of religious learning. 
I highlighted a few traces of Zoroastrian study culture in Kerdir's 
inscriptions, but truthfully it can best be apprehended in the Middle 
Persian religious writings themselves. One might say that the very 
composition of some Middle Persian works—the speculative glosses 
in the cosmological tract known as the Bundabisn (*The Primal Cre- 
ation"), the alternating interpretations preserved in the ninth book of 
the encyclopedic Dénkard (“Works of the Tradition"), the discursive 
passages found in ritual-exegetical texts like the Hérbedestan (“The 
Place/Course of Priests”)—testifies to a robust environment of reli- 
gious learning. The apparent existence of a physical hérbedestan, a 
place of Zoroastrian priestly learning described in the Middle Per- 
sian interpretative work of that name, leaves little doubt that religious 
study constituted an important aspect of Sasanian Zoroastrianism. 


Non-Jewish Sasanian Literary Remains 


Most of the Zoroastrian Middle Persian texts that have come down 
to us are indeed the product of an intellectual elite. Significantly, this 
feature is not unique to Middle Persian literature. Largely on account 
of the politics of textual production, transmission, and preservation, 
the literary remains of most Sasanian religious communities—includ- 
ing the compositions of Babylonian rabbis, Zoroastrian priests, and, 
to a certain extent, Eastern Christian schoolmen and the Manichaean 
elect—represent scholastic cultures. Whether it is the Bavli,? the Syr- 
iac hymns of the Christian poet-scholar Ephrem,” Manichaean cos- 
mological tracts,”! or Zoroastrian Middle Persian renditions of the 
Avesta, these works seem to have been composed by and for an intel- 
lectual elite.”* The shared “intellectualism” of many of these texts 
and hence cultures constitutes a valuable site of potential research for 
Talmudists.? However, it also leads to a serious challenge, since fruit- 
ful comparison of this kind of material must account for the insular- 
ity typical of much elite religious literature. Before confronting this 
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impediment—which I believe constitutes one of the greatest chal- 
lenges inherent in the comparative study of ancient religions and par- 
ticularly in the attempt to read the Bavli alongside parallel Iranian 
texts—1 first outline the major Sasanian non-Jewish religious writings 
and highlight some of the sources most promising for Talmudists. 

Of the different religious communities referred to by Kerdir in his 
inscriptions, Babylonian Jews were most likely to have encountered 
Christians, Manichaeans, and *Baptists"—including the Mandaeans 
and the Elchasaites, which was a Mesopotamian “Judeo-Christian” 
sect in which Mani himself was raised." Despite a longstanding ten- 
dency among Talmudists to downplay the role of Christianity in Jew- 
ish Babylonia,” scholars now recognize that Christianity was indeed 
an important factor in the lives of Babylonian Jews. As a result, in 
their research Talmudists increasingly consult Eastern Christian writ- 
ings composed in Syriac. These include but are not limited to the 
so-called Demonstrations of the fourth-century church father Aphra- 
hat, the writings of his somewhat younger co-religionist Ephrem, 
monastic literature, and texts that describe the martyrdom of Chris- 
tian converts at the hands of Sasanian authorities. The Demonstra- 
tions holds significant research potential for Talmudists given the fact 
that Aphrahat repeatedly mentions a Jewish interlocutor in the text. 
Moreover, his exegesis of the Hebrew Bible overlaps with ancient Jew- 
ish biblical interpretation.” Other recent research into Syriac that is 
worthy of mention includes Yifat Monnickendam's examination of 
the Bavli and the writings of Ephrem, Aphrahat, and other Eastern 
Christian sources in an attempt to reconstruct a late antique Aramaic 
legal koiné.* Michal Bar-Asher Siegal is engaged in a comparative 
project that looks at early monastic Christian literature—primarily 
from Egypt—that parallels rabbinic stories in the Bavli. Although 
they have not devoted much attention to it, Talmudists should also 
consider the Acts of the Persian Martyrs and related martyrological 
texts composed and/or set in the Sasanian Empire.?? The growth of 
this literature parallels the Bavli's martyrological discourse,*! and the 
Syriac martyrologies also contain a wealth of information about life 
in Sasanian Mesopotamia, including some references to Jewish and 
Christian interactions. 

On account of some relatively recent and dramatic archaeological 
discoveries, Manichaean literature is a particularly exciting field of 
research worthy of interest by Talmudists. In its heyday, Manichaeism 
was a true world religion, stretching from the westernmost reaches 
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of the Roman Empire all the way to China. Significantly, Mani, the 
founder of the religion, was born in Babylonia at the end of the Par- 
thian era, and he flourished in and out of the Sasanian royal court. 
Aside from geography, there are a number of reasons why Man- 
ichaean textual remains, especially those preserved in Aramaic and 
Middle Iranian languages, should be examined by Talmudists. First, 
Mani and many of his followers saw their religion as one of the book, 
and Manichaeans devoted great energy toward preserving their tradi- 
tion in writing. Indeed, Manichaean texts emphasize the reliability of 
the written word over and above oral transmission.? A comparison of 
Manichaean notions of textuality can shed light on related processes 
in other Sasanian religions, including Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Eastern Christianity. In this vein, Yaakov Elman has briefly noted 
that Manichaeism's celebration of the written word may have led to 
certain tensions in Babylonian Jewry, and even affected the Bavli's 
conception of Oral Torah.** Jason BeDuhn's work on Manichaean 
ritual praxis? should similarly be considered by Talmudists, as the 
Manichaean “halakhic” system would seem to represent an interest- 
ing counterpoint to rabbinic law. A final area of potentially fruit- 
ful research relates to the possible links between some Manichaean 
works and ancient Jewish literature.56 There are a number of factors 
that might explain this particular phenomenon; foremost among 
them is the fact that Mani spent his early years among the Elcha- 
sites." From this perspective, parallels between Manichaean texts 
and the Bavli may thus be seen as “repeat” encounters between two 
religious cultures. 

This approach might also be useful for thinking about possible 
interactions between Jews and Mandaeans.** Aside from containing 
interesting, overlapping material, some Mandaic texts explicitly refer 
to Jews and Judaism,?? and it has even been argued that the Man- 
daeans might have descended from Jews, though this view is hotly 
contested.” Regardless of their origins, Mandaic texts constitute a 
corpus that Talmudists could greatly benefit from. Classical Man- 
daic literature seems to have been redacted only after the Islamic 
conquest, though most scholars agree that it preserves older material 
from late antique Mesopotamia. Given the proximity of Mandaic to 
Babylonian Jewish Aramaic, Mandaic literature has long been con- 
sulted by students of Jewish texts and languages for their precious lin- 
guistic data.?! A number of scholars interested in comparative mysti- 
cism, magic, and mythology have also discussed connections between 
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Mandaic and Jewish texts.? Nevertheless, Mandaean studies still 
remain distant from their erstwhile neighbors in talmudic studies. 


Pahlavi Literature: Ambiguities and Advantages 


The final type of Sasanian literary remains under discussion here con- 
sists of texts composed in Zoroastrian Middle Persian—or Pahlavi, as 
the language is commonly referred to.?? At the heart of Pahlavi litera- 
ture is the dén—the sacred textual tradition consisting of the Avesta 
and its Middle Persian rendition, which is known as Zand. The Avesta 
was transmitted orally from antiquity until late Sasanian times and 
contains no direct historical references, so it is notoriously difficult 
to date. Still, it can be divided linguistically into two different layers. 
The earliest group of texts, known as the Gàá6às, was composed in a 
language that Iranists refer to as Old Avestan. Based on comparisons 
with the Rigveda, some argue that the Gāĝās may date to as early as 
the latter half of the second millennium B.C.E. The majority of the 
Avesta is composed in Young Avestan. Given the extent of appar- 
ent linguistic development from Old Avestan, Young Avestan seems 
to date to the first half of the first millennium B.C.E.?* The Zand, a 
term probably deriving from the Avestan word for “commentary” or 
“interpretation,” is the Pahlavi translation and commentary on the 
Avesta that became synonymous with the dén.” Since both Old and 
Young Avestan are languages at some geographical and chronologi- 
cal remove from the Middle Persian spoken by Sasanian Zoroastrian 
priests, the Zand functions as the portal by which late antique Zoro- 
astrians accessed their ancient textual tradition. 

The Zand consists of three basic components. First and foremost, 
it includes a direct interlinear Middle Persian translation of some of 
the surviving books of the Avesta. Added to this are brief explanatory 
glosses that clarify obscure words and make the Avestan-like syntax 
of the Middle Persian renditions more comprehensible. Finally, the 
Zand preserves relatively lengthy, learned discussions with or without 
clear thematic connections to the subject matter at hand. These delib- 
erations are occasionally attributed to named Zoroastrian authori- 
ties, though at other times—and in some works this is exclusively the 
case—the translations, glosses, and commentary are all anonymous. 
The content of the Zand follows the preoccupations of the Avestan 
book that it renders. Thus, the Pahlavi Videvdad (* The Law Against / 
Discarding the Demons") is a Middle Persian rendition of a Young 
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Avestan book of the same name that is also devoted to discussing 
rules about ritual purity.” Due to their legal-ritual preoccupations, 
the Pahlavi Videvdad, as well as the Nérangestan (“Ritual Instruc- 
tion") and the Hérbedestan, are of particular interest to Talmud- 
ists." The different interpretations of the Avestan liturgical nask 
known as the Yasna (“Sacrifice”) collected in the ninth book of the 
Dénkard are also relevant to Talmudists interested in comparative 
hermeneutics.’ More generally speaking, much of the excitement 
that has energized the renewed interest in the Bavli's Iranian con- 
text stems from the almost tangibly rabbinic “feel” of the discursive 
Zand. Given the terrific research potential of this material, it is cru- 
cial that Talmudists seriously consider the constitution of the Zand, 
its historical background and how best to consult it in comparative 
research. If it can be adequately demonstrated that the Zand is a 
product of Sasanian Iran, Talmudists may treat it as a more or less 
coterminous work produced in the same Empire—if not necessarily 
the same region—as the Bavli. 

Determining when and where the Zand was composed is unfortu- 
nately quite complicated. This is not the least due to the orality of the 
Zand.” Obviously, modern scholars access the Zand not by listening 
to recitations of the text, but by consulting medieval manuscripts, 
facsimiles, and modern editions. The oldest extant manuscripts go 
back only to the fourteenth century C.E., with colophons occasion- 
ally testifying to ancestors a few centuries prior—though no earlier 
than around rooo C.E. References to Zoroastrians in non-Zoroas- 
trian literature contain no real mention of a written Zand in Sasanian 
or early Islamic times. And virtually no verbs of writing appear in the 
Zand. Unfortunately, some scholars have conflated the writing down 
of Pahlavi literature—which seems to have taken place only in ninth- 
century Iran—with the initial composition of Pahlavi texts. Yet there 
are a number of reasons why even in its current written state the Zand 
should be approached as a kind of oral text that was first put together 
prior to the Muslim conquest.!°° These include stylistic and linguis- 
tic characteristics, passages that link named authorities to historical 
events of the Sasanian period, the absence of unambiguous references 
to Islam, and source-critical comparisons with other texts that allow 
for relative dating.!?! 

All this aside, even if we can be confident that the Zand as it 
has come down to us is not fundamentally different from its late 
antique incarnation, it is still rather difficult to identify which of its 
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components actually reflect Sasanian realities and are thus compara- 
ble with the Bavli. Again, the Zand’s base layer directly translates the 
Avesta into Middle Persian. It is not at all clear what such a “Pahlavi- 
ized” Avestan may have meant to Sasanian Zoroastrians, nor how it 
would have functioned in Zoroastrian culture.'? Of course the Zand 
adds glosses in order to explain the translation’s archaic vocabulary 
and Avestan-like syntax, and it also occasionally updates realities 
and beliefs no longer current in urban Sasanian Zoroastrian society. 
However, this is an incomplete process so that it is unclear whether 
the great Zoroastrian exegetical endeavor of late antiquity should be 
understood as a form of literature in which ancient scriptures were 
brought to bear on contemporary realities, or a more knotty situa- 
tion in which older and “dead” letters co-existed alongside newer and 
more “relevant” material. 

In other words, while it may be safe to assume that the Zand was 
composed during late antiquity, given the way it represents—really 
reproduces—the Avesta, one might wonder whether from the oppo- 
site direction these texts should still be perceived as “Sasanian.” For 
example, if we look at descriptions of Zoroastrian learning practices 
in the Middle Persian rendition of the Hérbedestan, these would seem 
mainly to reflect pre-Sasanian realities that late antique exegetes only 
partially brought up to date. Had Sasanian sages composed an entirely 
sui generis work about Zoroastrian learning, it would have looked 
markedly different from the Pahlavi rendition of the Hérbedestan that 
has come down to us. 

A similar issue can be raised in regards to another group of texts— 
namely, legal compilations like Sayest ne sayest (“Allowed and Not 
Allowed”), which are derived from and closely related to the Zand.'? 
Here it is easier to more explicitly interrogate the purpose of these 
works and consider whether they are collections put together out of 
mere convenience, or if they have a specific agenda—legal or oth- 
erwise. The case of the most important Zoroastrian cosmographi- 
cal work, the Bundahisn, can be approached from this perspective. 
Although the Bundabisn contains a few references to Islam that sug- 
gest a final redaction after Sasanian times, since the work largely 
transmits and comments upon Avestan traditions, we are in a similar 
predicament when considering whether the work represents more of 
an Achaemenid or even pre-Achaemenid outlook on the origins and 
composition of the universe, or one current among Zoroastrians in 
Sasanian times or even during the early Islamic period.'% 
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In order to sharpen the issue somewhat, consider the following. It 
is not simply the orality of the Zand and related compilations that is 
problematic; rather, it is their anonymity that complicates their use— 
particularly for scholars who wish to engage in comparative research. 
True, there are a number of *semi-provenanced" works that were 
first composed by established, post-Sasanian Zoroastrian figures in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. These include the letters of an impor- 
tant ninth-century Iranian Zoroastrian communal leader, Mānuščihr 
(Namagiha i Màanustibr—"Letters of ManuSs¢ihr”), the anthology 
of his controversial brother Zadspram (Wizidagiha i Zadspram— 
“Selections of Zadspram”), and the Pahlavi Rivàyats, or responsa, 
such as the Rivàyat i Eméd i ASawahistan (“Responsa of Eméd son of 
A&awahist"). Similarly, we might think of the Dénkard—a multi-vol- 
ume encyclopedic collection of diverse, mainly non-legal materials— 
as connected to a certain time and place, since we know the names 
and regions of its ninth- and tenth-century redactors. Finally, the late 
Sasanian lawbook Mddayan i bazar dàdestàn (The Book of a Thou- 
sand Judgments) contains the name of its compiler—Farroxmard i 
Wahraman—and also records the statements of numerous Sasanian 
sages. That said, these attributions are themselves not particularly 
helpful for actually linking works to their historical contexts. In 
truth, they only highlight the challenges of *locating" Middle Persian 
literature in general, and the Zand in particular. 

From a contemporary Western perspective, one might say that Mid- 
dle Persian literature suffers from a kind of authorial problem. Most 
of the texts are compilations of one kind or another. The grounding 
that many modern readers seek in a named author who lived dur- 
ing a specific—and well understood—historical time period is rarely 
to be found in Pahlavi literature. Although the Zand cites Sasanian 
exegetes and jurisconsults, the translation, glosses, and many com- 
ments are anonymous. More important, the compilers of the Zand 
have concealed themselves quite well—save perhaps for an occasional 
expression of puzzlement voiced in the first person. The same can be 
said for the compilations derived from the Zand, the pseudepigraphal 
andarz (wisdom, literally advice) literature, and even the Denkard. 
The hand of the redactor may yet have been heavy, but its effects on 
the text are barely visible. 

There are, of course, other challenges involved in the study of 
Pahlavi literature.'?? Scholars must reckon with the relatively late date 
of even our earliest surviving manuscripts; the lack of modern critical 
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editions for many works; the profound difficulties involved in inter- 
preting Pahlavi script; the fragmentary nature of some texts; and the 
high number of technical terms—especially in the legal material. All 
these are compounded by the loss of, or at least inaccessibility to, 
an extensive, indigenous interpretive tradition.'°° Instead of explor- 
ing these challenges in detail, I emphasize the *authorial problem" of 
Pahlavi literature here because it is both of particular concern to com- 
parativists and of special interest to Talmudists. 

As I describe in greater detail in the final chapter of this book, the 
development of thinking about intertextuality during the twentieth 
century has meant that many scholars conceive of even “typically” 
authored works as textual repositories and mosaics that intersect 
with coterminous and antecedent texts during the act of reading." 
The notion of intertextuality has problematized traditional philolog- 
ical approaches to literary influence and more generally has led to 
profound changes in the study of literature. Nevertheless, regarding 
corpora like the ostensibly *authorless" Zand, the implications of an 
intertextual approach are not necessarily confounding: they can even 
be rewarding.'?? There is little doubt that Talmudists who expected 
to use Middle Persian literature as a transparent window into Sasa- 
nian Zoroastrian society will be disappointed by the challenges and 
ambiguities that have been discussed here. However, an intertextual 
perspective that recognizes the messiness of the data could actually 
lead to more productive thinking about where in these textual mosa- 
ics Sasanian Zoroastrian culture might be *located." 

Aside from these matters, there are still more general problems 
facing scholars who wish to consult Sasanian religious literature. 
True, there was impressive ethnic and religious diversity in Sasa- 
nian Iran, and people from different communities came into regu- 
lar contact with one another. However, many of the religious texts 
produced during this period are elite, insular, and thus quite compli- 
cated specimens for use in comparative research. As religious litera- 
ture, the works typically grow out of a profound relationship with 
their own canonical and semi-canonical texts and institutions, and 
most often engage members of their text-community to the exclu- 
sion of all others, including members of other religions and even co- 
religionist sectarians. They each employ distinct, idiosyncratic lan- 
guages in interpreting and explaining the texts and religious phenom- 
ena peculiar to their world. Thus, while the Bavli is most interested 
in explaining Mishna and other earlier rabbinic texts, the Middle 
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Persian Zoroastrian material primarily translates, interprets, and 
paraphrases the Avesta and the textual traditions that it engendered. 
Thus, despite sharing a single line in Kerdir’s inscriptions and, more 
materially, inhabiting the same cities and neighborhoods, shopping 
in the same markets, housing each other in times of peace and war, 
engaging in religious disputations, exchanging greetings and gifts, 
and supporting each other’s poor, many of the surviving scholastic 
religious texts tend to be so self-absorbed that some scholars have 
read their textual insularity as reflecting actual, cultural segregation. 
An urgent pair of questions for Talmudists is therefore: How can non- 
rabbinic Sasanian literature be used to illuminate the Bavli when the 
texts are so inwardly focused? Moreover, how might Talmudists most 
effectively place the Bavli into conversation with other correspond- 
ingly insular works without performing an injustice to the distinct 
hermeneutical richness of talmudic and non-talmudic literature? 


DEFINING THE BAVLI 


To begin to respond to these issues—which are addressed in the final 
chapter—it is first necessary to articulate a more complete definition 
of the Bavli.!°? Notably, the many challenges presented by the Zand 
are in certain respects no less considerable than those pertaining to 
the Bavli. Above all, the Bavli is a commentary on the Mishna, and 
its structure follows the program established by that influential text. 
At the same time, the Bavli is far more than a commentary on the 
Mishna. It also interprets verses from the Hebrew Bible, baraitot— 
tannaitic (early rabbinic) statements that appear in collections other 
than the Mishna—and teachings transmitted in the name of amoraim 
(late antique sages who flourished in the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing the tannaim). Along the way, the Bavli contains a good deal 
of ostensibly unrelated discussions that can deal with just about any- 
thing contemplated by the human mind. 

How are all of the Bavli's diverse sources and editorial layers 
arranged and how do they relate with one another? The related ques- 
tion of whether the Bavli should be seen as a single unified work or 
a stratified document is one fraught with controversy. To a certain 
extent, the Talmud looks like a transparent, multi-generational tran- 
script of a rabbinic debate. For many years even critical scholars did 
not fundamentally disagree with this view. In time, however, many 
Talmudists came to realize that the anonymous stratum normally 
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represents the final textual layer. More significant, it was suggested 
that the authors of this stratum were responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and interpretation of the Talmud’s earlier material. 
In other words, the rabbis who contributed the Bavli’s anonymous 
layer—in contemporary academic parlance, the Stam (literally, “anon- 
ymous")—essentially gave us the Talmud as we recognize it today.'"° 

While developing his “documentary hypothesis” theory, Jacob 
Neusner came to a related but different conclusion regarding the 
nature of the Bavli. According to Neusner, all rabbinic works were 
shaped into coherent literary documents by the last group of rabbis to 
have come into contact with them. In the case of the Bavli, Neusner 
deems Babylonian sages living toward the end of late antiquity entirely 
responsible for producing this work. The gap between Neusner’s view 
of the Talmud’s genesis and scholars who ascribe a major role to the 
Stammaim (“the anonymous ones”) may appear minor, yet in impor- 
tant respects it is considerable. According to Neusner, the Bavli’s 
redactors were basically authors who shaped their sources beyond 
recognition. Advocates for a major role played by the Stam, on the 
other hand, perceive the last generation of rabbis to handle the text as 
redactor-editors. In this capacity, these sages worked from coherent, 
discrete sources that they received, reproduced, framed, and occa- 
sionally reworked. Differences between the original sources and their 
appearance in the Bavli can be attributed either to an active editorial 
role or simply due to the vagaries of oral transmission. 

A large part of the debate between proponents of the Stam and 
Neusner is about whether it is possible to conduct any sort of textual 
archaeology across the Bavli’s layers. As much as the “Stammaists” 
no longer accept the view of gradual redaction or the “uninterrupted 
transcript” view of talmudic history, many of them still maintain that 
the amoraic and tannaitic sources themselves were more or less faith- 
fully transmitted by the Stam. This allows scholars to trace the devel- 
opment of laws and ideas across the layers of the Bavli. Normally, 
hermeneutics of suspicions are reserved for the anonymous framing 
and interpretation of the earlier sources. 

An important subset of this scholarly argument concerns the reli- 
ability of the rabbinic attributions. Specifically, just as we find in 
regards to Islamic hadith literature, rabbinic texts expend a good deal 
of energy toward preserving the precise names of the rabbis who were 
said to have authored and transmitted religious teachings. Many tra- 
ditional and critical Talmudists up until the last number of decades 
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almost blindly trusted these attributions. But in a groundbreaking 
book published in 1970!!! and in a steady stream of subsequent publi- 
cations, Neusner declared that positivist talmudic historiography and 
its concomitant reliance on attributions was irresponsible and naive. 
In his view, the overwhelming majority of these attributions are fic- 
tive and historically worthless. Neusner’s critique was supported by a 
number of observations. For example, the Talmud itself occasionally 
admits that attributions were unjustifiably appended to statements on 
the basis of logical inference. This being true, how do scholars know 
that attributions can be trusted in cases where there is no such admis- 
sion? Moreover, some of the material found in the Bavli is preserved 
in other rabbinic works like Yerushalmi and classical midrashic col- 
lections, yet it is attributed to different rabbis. The increasing avail- 
ability of talmudic manuscripts and geniza fragments has only further 
reminded scholars that there are often significant textual variants in 
rabbinic attributions.'” 

The field has slowly but effectively responded to Neusner’s critique 
by devising some new and creative approaches. Of particular note is 
Richard Kalmin’s attempt to demonstrate that the Talmud accurately 
portrays intergenerational relations between amoraim in such a way 
that would have been unlikely if not impossible had the final redac- 
tors simply invented all its sources out of whole cloth. Kalmin’s addi- 
tional arguments similarly demonstrate the reliability of the Talmud’s 
material and the way the sources were preserved along generational 
lines. In other words, for Kalmin the Bavli is indeed a stratified docu- 
ment that scholars can effectively dissect.'? Some scholars, includ- 
ing Yaakov Elman and Barak Cohen, have attempted to prove even 
beyond generational reliability that the Bavli's attributions to indi- 
vidual sages, or least their schools, are usually accurate." That said, 
it is important to note that even among scholars who generally trust 
attributions, Neusner's critique has indeed encouraged a near univer- 
sal caution and mild skepticism. 

This book assumes the following positions in this and similar 
debates. First, Neusner's extreme skepticism regarding attributions 
is unwarranted. Even though there are variants found in manuscripts 
and parallel texts regarding attributions and related issues, these can 
often be explained on the basis of specific criteria like auditory mis- 
takes in oral transmission or confusion between teachers and stu- 
dents. Second, the Bavli, or any rabbinic document for that matter, 
does not speak with “one voice"—as Neusner has tried to put it.!^ 
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Accordingly, it is possible to plot broader generational trajectories and 
perhaps even individual amoraic positions through the layers of the 
Talmud, while checking the names against the manuscripts, medieval 
witnesses, and parallels within the Bavli and without, and by employ- 
ing the requisite and genuinely felt disclaimers. Third, the research of 
Shamma Friedman, David Weiss-Halivni, and their scholarly progeny 
has sufficiently demonstrated the centrality and far-reaching effects 
of the anonymous editorial project of the Bavli’s redactors.! Readers 
must be alert for potential re-interpretations of amoraic material, usu- 
ally but not always located in the Talmud's anonymous layer. Finally, 
scholars should focus their attention on the way the Stam assembles, 
organizes, and occasionally reworks its material in an effort to con- 
sider, beyond individual amoraic views, the Bavli's broader positions 
and ideologies. 


COMPOSITIONAL AMBIGUITY AND COMPARISON 


This methodological discussion recalls some of the challenges 
encountered in the description of Middle Persian literature and espe- 
cially the Zand. Like Pahlavi literature, the Bavli contains a *compo- 
sitional problem" in the way it also defies modern, Western expecta- 
tions about authorship. As Martin Jaffee noted in a pioneering study 
of authorship in rabbinic literature, “[The rabbis] would surely have 
known of Jews who wrote in Greek under their own names. Despite 
these available models, however, the rabbinic sage quite obviously 
refused to make use of them."! Even the tannaim and amoraim cited 
by name in rabbinic works apparently did not perceive themselves 
as pure autbors of the statements attributed to them. Instead, they 
tended to imagine their role largely as that of transmitters of their 
masters’ teachings and ancient traditions. This is certainly the case 
in respect to the Bavli's ultimate framers, the Stammaim, whose very 
elusiveness apparently testifies to a self-perception other than that of 
traditional author.!! 

Because it intensifies the already dialectical nature of rabbinic liter- 
ature, the Bavli is quite difficult to pin down on any particular issue, 
much less to essentialize. Similar to the Zand and other Middle Per- 
sian texts, the Bavli is not an uncomplicated, straightforward compi- 
lation with a clearly identifiable editorial program. It includes a mix 
of sources that cannot easily be correlated to a particular, overarch- 
ing legal position, ideological stance, or cultural view.!'? It is therefore 
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not surprising that the Bavli’s near apparent celebration of indetermi- 
nacy and its persistent juxtaposition of contradictory and even delib- 
erately “subversive” sources has provided fertile ground for all kinds 
of post-structural readings.'?? 

The lines between text, semiotics, and culture have been trans- 
gressed and reconstituted over the past few decades in critical theory. 
If we apply some of these insights to the issues at hand, it might be 
suggested that the Zand and the Bavli's mixing of dormant and active 
registers can actually be seen as an expression of the complex cultural 
phenomena that produced them. Indeed, the Bavli's multi-dimension- 
ality has encouraged some scholars to locate within this work enough 
diverse—if disembodied—voices and subtexts to almost constitute 
a virtual, self-standing culture in miniature. In this view, Sasanian 
Zoroastrian and rabbinic culture lies somewhere on the fault line in 
their respective textual formations between the here and now, and the 
dynamic and the quiescent. 

This brings us back to the ever-present challenge of Bavli scholar- 
ship, which Daniel Boyarin articulates as follows: “All of the texts 
available are of the same epistemological status. They are all litera- 
ture or all documents in precisely the same degree; indeed, they all 
occur within the same texts, between the same covers. There is lit- 
erally (virtually) nothing outside of the text."?! Boyarin’s solution 
is to dig deeper and *look at texts as (necessarily failed) attempts 
to propose utopian solutions to cultural tensions."!? The movement 
away from an essentializing scholarly endeavor to a hermeneutic that 
is attuned to disruptions and complexities is by most accounts a posi- 
tive development. But it also runs the risk of intensifying the Bavli's 
preexisting condition of insularity. Given Boyarin's extended compar- 
ative engagement with some of the most important texts in the clas- 
sical canon;'? he clearly has just the opposite in mind. Nevertheless, 
the danger remains that the application of New Historical tools to 
the study of the Bavli ironically runs the risk of perpetuating the Tal- 
mud's preexisting splendid isolation. 

The recognition that the Bavli and Middle Persian texts strongly 
represent diverse cultures that were previously considered by many 
scholars as irretrievable might actually provide scholars with both a 
valuable tool and goal for a text-comparative enterprise like Talmudo- 
Iranica. While in this book I am more interested in these two exempla 
of Sasanian literature than in the actual cultural entities themselves, 
the textual archaeology of the texts is sufficiently complex to actually 
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consider the Bavli and Middle Persian literature as particularly robust 
signifiers of the societies that produced them. If it can be demonstrated 
that the Sasanian Zoroastrian and rabbinic communities shared com- 
mon geographic space, assumptions, and experiences, then scholars 
might justifiably bring the texts into conversation with one another 
as a kind of reenactment of late antique historical encounters. True, 
the Bavli and Middle Persian literature are both late antique texts and 
thus technically of the same “epistemological status,” in Boyarin’s 
formulation. Nevertheless, the fact that these corpora represent two 
very distinct cultural worlds provides scholars of the Talmud with a 
rare, bright new window that can illuminate Sasanian Mesopotamia, 
and even the Babylonian rabbinic study hall. 

Having surveyed the different kinds of extra-talmudic evidence 
and established the beginnings of a theoretical and methodological 
program that we revisit in the final chapter, the next task is to explore 
some of the potential pathways of historical interaction between the 
rabbis and their non-Jewish neighbors in Sasanian Mesopotamia. The 
possibility of these historical interactions will set the stage for the cen- 
tral claim of the book, namely that one can perceive the Bavli’s inter- 
action with its Iranian cultural and literary context not only in tal- 
mudic anecdotes concerning Sasanian people, materials, and institu- 
tions, but also—especially—in the textual shifts in and resonances of 
seemingly insular rabbinic texts that transmit and reconfigure earlier, 
frequently Palestinian traditions. By engaging explicit references to 
Persians and Zoroastrian priests in Babylonian Jewish texts and Jews 
in Middle Persian literature, a rich historical context will come into 
focus that can allow scholars to see the text of the Bavli as constantly 
engaged with its context, even when it does not directly quote it. 


CHAPTER 2 


In the Temple and Synagogue 


Locating Jewish-Zoroastrian Encounters 
in Sasanian Mesopotamia 


Sometime between the fifth and seventh centuries of the Common 
Era, a Mesopotamian “magician” inscribed the following incantation 
upon a simple hemispherical bowl: 


Cursed. Overturned, (overturned, overturned,) overturned, over- 
turned, overturned, overturned. Overturned is the earth and heav- 
ens, overturned are the stars and the planets, overturned are markets 
and alleys, overturned is the talk of all the people, overturned is the 
curse of the mother and her daughter, of the daughter-in-law and her 
mother-in-law, of men and women who stand in the open field, and in 
the village and on the mountain, and the temple(s) and synagogue(s).' 


In form and content, this incantation is a fairly typical expression of 
the genre. Its purpose was to protect someone who felt threatened by 
curses emanating from different sources, including the earth, the heav- 
ens and celestial bodies, and people of different relations positioned 
across a variegated topography. The topographical banality described 
here is actually quite helpful in the way it provides a snapshot of late 
antique Mesopotamian settlement. Space is divided between open 
fields and villages, markets and alleyways, and mountains, temples, 
and synagogues. Other incantations give us a distinctive view of 
private territory, which is apportioned into houses, thresholds, liv- 
ing quarters, and the four corners of the home.? From the perspec- 
tive of the bowls, these external and internal spaces are populated 
by a terrifying menagerie of demons and monsters. They also form 
the battleground for an impressive variety of magic, which is both 
ethnically and religiously marked. One bowl, written for a certain 
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Farroxdad b. Zebinta and Qamoy b. Zadaq, refers to “Aramaean sor- 
ceries, Judaean sorceries, Arabian sorceries, Persian sorceries, Indian 
sorceries, Greek sorceries, Roman sorceries,” and “sorceries that are 
performed in (any of) seventy languages, whether by a woman or a 
man."? The incantation bowls reflect not only a world overpopulated 
by demons, gods, spells, and other supernatural forces, but also an 
environment crowded with various ethnic identities, religious affilia- 
tions, and linguistic preferences that can be positioned along different 
stations in an ordered landscape. 

Comparative research of the Bavli and Middle Persian literature 
that is grounded in historical reality and material realia must some- 
how descend into the heterogeneous topographical and human ter- 
rain in which people lived in Sasanian Iran. My goal in this chapter 
is to consider the Bavli's place in the complex of Sasanian religious 
communities and texts, and in particular alongside Zoroastrianism 
and Pahlavi literature—which seem most promising for comparative 
research—by surveying the interactions between Jews and Persians 
in late antique Iran. By consulting literary sources and some material 
remains, I explore the different sites where Persians and their texts 
may have come into contact with Babylonian rabbis and rabbinic 
literature. 

The yield from this inquiry will take the form of an inventory of 
interactions of varying significance and degree, including everyday 
encounters in residential areas and public places, different levels of 
economic collaboration, and more intimate forms of exchange like 
intermarriage and conversion. Portals that seem particularly signifi- 
cant for intellectual intercourse between the communities include the 
cross-religious transmission of oral texts, the translation and distri- 
bution of written works, and religious disputations. Encounters with 
Persian officials will also be noted, including the possibility of reli- 
gious persecutions. The results of this inquiry lead into the next two 
chapters, which consider how Jews and Zoroastrians constructed 
opposing, mirror images of each other. That in turn will inform a 
discussion of how scholars might productively study the Bavli and 
Middle Persian texts in tandem. 


MAPPING BABYLONIA 


The first issue that needs to be addressed is where, in relation to local 
non-Jewish populations, Sasanian Mesopotamian Jews lived. Despite 
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a relative dearth of material remains, we know from the archaeo- 
logical record and references scattered across Middle Persian, Syriac, 
and rabbinic literature that Sasanian Mesopotamia was on the whole 
religiously and ethnically mixed. True, there were areas of concentra- 
tion, for example Christians in the North, Mandaeans in the vicinity 
of Huzistan, and Jewish majorities evidenced in certain Babylonian 
towns.* Zoroastrians were far more prevalent in the Iranian high- 
lands than in Babylonia, where they seemed to have formed a ruling 
minority. Still, by synthesizing all the evidence it seems that Zoro- 
astrians, Christians, Jews, Manichaeans, and Mandaeans could be 
found throughout the region. 

Evidence for Jewish settlement comes overwhelmingly from the 
Bavli. A well-known talmudic passage maps a region of “pure lineage” 
in Babylonia?—that is, an area whose Jewish residents were considered 
ritually fit for marriage by the rabbis since they were not assumed to 
have been born from intermarriages or illicit sexual unions.$ As impor- 
tant as this source may be for understanding the rabbinic *idea" of 
Jewish Babylonia," it cannot be used to determine the actual historical 
boundaries of Jewish settlement.? Instead, most of our knowledge on 
the subject derives from the numerous place names mentioned in the 
Bavli.? Further evidence might also be sought from Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic incantation bowls of known provenance.'® 

Regarding Sasanian Mesopotamian Christianity, there is a rela- 
tively significant pool of archaeological evidence, including churches 
found in Hira—which was also home to a Zoroastrian community!!— 
Rahaliya, as well as a church, saint statue, and liturgical (?) ostracon 
all found in Kokhe in the vicinity of the Sasanian capital, Ctesiphon.'? 
Furthermore, incantation bowls written in Syriac—the Aramaic dia- 
lect generally spoken by Christians—have been discovered just a few 
kilometers north of Baghdad, in other words, in the heart of “Jewish” 
Babylonia.’ The textual evidence, especially from synods, identifies 
a number of Episcopal provinces and sees that overlapped with areas 
associated with certain rabbis. As for the Mandaeans,'* a number 
of incantation bowls written in Mandaic, to give one example, have 
been unearthed in Kuta" in proximity to and therefore associated 
with bowls inscribed in Babylonian Jewish Aramaic.!$ The founder of 
Manichaeism, Mani, was originally from Mesopotamia, and a num- 
ber of Mesopotamian sites are referred to in Manichaean writings." 

Regarding the Zoroastrian community, clay sealings and Syriac 
literary sources identify a number of official Zoroastrian authorities 
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who resided in Babylonia. This is not surprising given Mesopota- 
mia’s status as a breadbasket and administrative center of the Sasa- 
nian Empire. For that reason, it is somewhat surprising that no 
remains of Zoroastrian fire temples have been discovered in Babylo- 
nia.” Perhaps the most significant issue for the purpose of compar- 
ing a learned work like the Bavli with Middle Persian literature con- 
cerns where Zoroastrian sages and centers of religious learning might 
have been located. Unfortunately, there are not yet enough data to 
fully answer this question. The most significant source on Zoroas- 
trian learning, the Herbedestán, contains virtually no prosopogra- 
phy. Aside from a few names,” the priests of Sasanian Zoroastrian 
literature, unlike many of their rabbinic counterparts, are generally 
not linked to specific places.?! Syriac martyrologies only occasion- 
ally link Zoroastrian schools to specific locations. So, for example, 
the sixth-century Life of Mar Aba describes a major center of Zoro- 
astrian learning in the Azerbaijan region.? Moving closer to Baby- 
lonia, there is reference to two fifth-century Persians named Yazdin 
and DadguSnasp from Balashfarr—northeast of Jewish Babylonia— 
who attended a Zoroastrian school.” In short, while it is difficult to 
properly address the question of where the major centers of Zoroastri- 
ans and Zoroastrian learning were, there is no doubt that numerous 
Zoroastrians, and presumably some learned ones among them, made 
their home in Mesopotamia. The Bavli and Syriac sources refer to Per- 
sians in Mesopotamia, and a fair number of the some two thousand 
surviving Aramaic incantation bowls were written for clients bearing 
Persian and often Zoroastrian theophoric names.?* 


EVERYDAY ENCOUNTERS AND A COMMON LANGUAGE 


While the above demographic sketch is quite rudimentary and tenta- 
tive, it is significant that talmudic anecdotes that describe interaction 
between Jews and non-Jews match the general impression of demo- 
graphic variety. Historians researching Babylonian rabbinic Jewry 
have sifted through and rehearsed the plentiful data and have found 
anecdotes describing meetings and greetings in the marketplace, 
home visits, shared living arrangements, and all kinds and levels of 
economic collaboration.?? While it is possible to add further instances 
of everyday Jewish/non-Jewish interaction, I suspect that these would 
not change the picture dramatically. On the whole, the literary 
sources show that Babylonian Jews did not inhabit neighborhoods, 
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marketplaces, and shops that were separate from their Sasanian com- 
patriots. Rather, they encountered each other constantly and consis- 
tently as they went about their daily routine.*® 

These everyday encounters would have allowed for exchanges that 
could have influenced the shape of the rabbis’ religious world and, 
ultimately, the very contours of the Bavli. But this would require a 
means of communication and, more specifically, a common language. 
There were essentially two or perhaps three major languages in use in 
Sasanian Mesopotamia, which could be further divided into a vari- 
ety of dialects.” The Jewish community spoke an Eastern dialect of 
Middle Aramaic now referred to by scholars as Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic. Babylonian Jewish Aramaic is essentially the language of 
the Babylonian Talmud and a majority of the Aramaic incantation 
bowls.*® Presumably, with moderate effort Babylonian Jews would 
have been able to converse with non-Jewish speakers of related Ara- 
maic dialects such as Mandaic used by Mandaeans, and the Aramaic 
dialect spoken by Eastern Christians. On the other hand, Middle 
Persian—the language spoken by the Persians who from the rise of the 
Sasanian dynasty to power were apparently represented in the region 
in ever greater numbers—might have represented a not insignificant 
linguistic hurdle for Babylonian Jews. Aside from Middle Persian 
and Babylonian Jewish Aramaic constituting different languages, we 
might also point out that Aramaic is Semitic, while Persian is a mem- 
ber of the Indo-European family. 

Nevertheless, there are indications that some rabbis and Babylo- 
nian Jews were able to understand and even speak Persian.?? Accord- 
ing to one talmudic passage, the fifth-generation Babylonian amora 
Rav Pappa would ask non-Jews to read Persian documents that came 
before him.?! Jacob Neusner has drawn attention to the apparent Per- 
sian illiteracy depicted in this anecdote,” yet given the well-known 
difficulties in reading Pahlavi? and the pervasiveness of orality in this 
part of the world, one wonders whether even most ethnic Persians 
could read the script. In any case, Rav Pappa's teacher, Rava, deems 
Persian documents handed over in the presence of Jewish witnesses 
legally valid.?* Presumably, this ruling assumes that some Jewish wit- 
nesses were capable of reading, or at least understanding, Persian con- 
tracts.? An anecdote preserved in the Palestinian Talmud describes 
the first-generation amora Rav using a visual pun that hinges on the 
Persian word for *bird" in order to convey the proper reading of a 
mishna to his student, Rav Kahana.?* Likewise, the first-generation 
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amora Shmuel is shown using a Persian phrase in conversation with 
King Shapur I.? 

In this context it is worth noting that despite the relatively low 
number of Persian loanwords in the Bavli?* (when compared with the 
frequency of Greek and Latin terms in Palestinian rabbinic works), 
there is still an impressive variety of Iranian elements that Babylonian 
Jewish Aramaic did absorb.?? These include not only the anticipated 
bureaucratic terms or clothing and food items, but also a number of 
prepositions,^? calques of Middle Persian legal and theological con- 
cepts,“ and the use of Middle Persian literary topoi and words that 
occasionally replace deeply entrenched biblical and Middle Hebrew 
terms like korban tamid (daily sacrifice) and nidda (menstruation). 
These and other phenomena demonstrate rabbinic familiarity and 
comfort with Middle Persian in spite of a thriving, Aramaic-speaking 
population in Babylonia, and the deep and ancient roots of Aramaic 
in the region. 

Perhaps the greatest proof that language did not constitute an 
insurmountable communication barrier between rabbis and Zoroas- 
trians is simply the existence of talmudic anecdotes that describe rab- 
bis conversing with people identified as Persians explicitly (parsi / par- 
sai), by name (for example, Wahman b. Ristaq),? or by religious title 
(amgusha / magosha or habara). Nowhere does the Bavli emphasize 
or even mention any linguistic difficulties inherent in these encoun- 
ters—for example by describing misunderstandings or by ascribing a 
role to translators. Evidently, whether they used Aramaic, Persian, or 
a mixture of both,? some rabbis were able to converse with Persians 
without great difficulty. 


INTIMATE EXCHANGES: INTERMARRIAGE 
AND CONVERSION IN JEWISH BABYLONIA 


Intermarriage may have constituted another way by which Ira- 
nian ideas and practices influenced the rabbis. Far beyond everyday 
encounters in the market, intermarriage would have allowed for a 
slow yet steady influence capable of producing more drastic religious 
changes, initially on the family of the intermarried couple, and sub- 
sequently on the wider community. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
know whether intermarriage was a historically significant factor, as 
the data on this topic are wanting. There is, for example, no Iranian 
parallel to the 212 C.E. Roman edict permitting marriage between 
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Jews and non-Jews,** nor is there anything similar to the series of 
(Western) Christian condemnations issued against interreligious mar- 
riage.* Instead, we have to make do with the Bavli’s mixed data where 
certain legal and cultural postures might be identified in the complex 
architecture of Babylonian sugyot (talmudic topical sections).*° 

In this regard, the following developments are noteworthy, if far 
from clear-cut. The Bavli diverges from the Yerushalmi by apparently 
subscribing to the view that children born from intermarriages*’ are 
not legally considered “bastards” (mamzerim) forbidden in marriage to 
other Jews.^* Similarly, unlike the Yerushalmi's stance, the Babylonian 
amoraim who discuss rabbinic enactments against non-Jewish bread 
and beer? are reluctant to interpret them as anti-intermarriage legisla- 
tion.?? Yet there also appear to be real concerns about the possibility of 
Jews having sex with non-Jews,?' while Rava unexpectedly resuscitates 
a doctrine of Jewish “Holy Seed"?— perhaps in an attempt to discour- 
age intermarriage among his acculturated townsfolk. Further, the Bavli 
seems particularly interested in a minority opinion that traces the pro- 
hibition against intermarriage all the way back to the Bible.” In short, 
intermarriage does seem to have been occurring in talmudic Babylonia, 
and the Bavli apparently both accommodates to this reality yet also 
puts forth significant resistance in its response. 

As noted previously, an untapped source of information on the sub- 
ject may be the Aramaic incantation bowls. Shaul Shaked has pointed 
out that the names of clients listed in the bowls evince *a fair amount 
of mixture of blood between Semites and Iranians in Sasanian Baby- 
lonia.”** Still, it is unclear how far the mingling of Iranian and Semitic 
names will take things, since there were plenty of non-Jewish Sem- 
ites in Mesopotamia. Also, while Rav Pappa acknowledges a class 
of typical non-Jewish names, it certainly is possible that some Jews 
nevertheless adopted these names. All one can say is that interethnic 
marriages were quite common, that there is evidence that interreli- 
gious marriage between Jews and non-Jews seems to have been taking 
place in Sasanian Babylonia, and finally that the rabbis may have in 
some senses been resigned to the phenomenon even while they tried to 
use strong rhetoric to combat the problem. In sum, it seems possible 
that exchanges resulting from intermarriage might have constituted 
an important site of interaction between Jews and non-Jews. How- 
ever, we cannot know to what extent. 

Conversion might also have brought an influx of Iranian peoples, 
practices, and ideas into the Jewish community. It is important in 
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this regard to remember that converts not infrequently retain some of 
their former practices and beliefs even while otherwise successfully 
adapting to their new religious communities. To take one example 
from the realm of menstrual purity laws, we know of female Zoroas- 
trian converts to Islam who wished to continue to practice a form of 
menstrual seclusion, and Syrian Jewish women converts to Christian- 
ity who continued to immerse themselves in a ritual bath following 
their menstrual period.?$ It is possible that the inability of some con- 
verts to excise all ties with their past can help explain the Bavli's infa- 
mously negative attitude toward them. In one severe tirade, the Bavli 
cites a baraita that pairs converts with pedophiles, and it is claimed 
that both “delay the (coming of the) messiah."*? 

Unfortunately, conversion statistics are also quite difficult, if not 
impossible to retrieve.’ Some scholars have made a great deal out of 
a smattering of talmudic anecdotes that describe Babylonian converts 
and conversion, but Isaiah Gafni has correctly stated that there is lit- 
tle evidence that points to conversion to Judaism as a major factor in 
the Sasanian empire.” Still, there are a couple of interesting and even 
startling talmudic passages in the Bavli that point in the direction of 
conversion to Judaism—and, as expected, weighted toward cosmo- 
politan centers like Mahoza® and away from predominantly Jewish 
areas like Mata Mehasiya.*! 

It is tempting to connect this with evidence of conversion to and 
from other religious communities in the Sasanian Empire. We know 
from Syriac martyrological accounts and Pahlavi legal texts that con- 
version from Zoroastrianism to Christianity was occurring in sig- 
nificant numbers.? Manichaeism, with its program of proselytizing, 
would also have attracted Zoroastrian and Christian, if not necessar- 
ily Jewish, converts. Yaakov Elman has recently suggested that a phe- 
nomenon of conversion was related to a broader discourse of identity 
that can be traced in rabbinic and Zoroastrian purity and theologi- 
cal texts as well.9 Indeed, it is well worth considering the potential 
influence of conversion on rabbinic society not merely in terms of 
non-Jews bringing foreign ideas and practices into Judaism, but as 
a particular cultural reality in which religious identities, as well as 
practices and beliefs, were in flux. Some non-Jews converted, that is, 
came to sympathize, identify with, and practice Judaism, while oth- 
ers moved away from Judaism to different communities. In the end, 
it must still be admitted that as with exogamy, we can only speculate 
about the frequency and significance of this reality. 
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INTELLECTUAL INTERACTIONS: RABBINIC ACCESS 
TO ZOROASTRIAN LEARNING 


As this monograph is primarily interested in the relationship between 
Zoroastrian texts and the Bavli, it is worth considering whether Bab- 
ylonian rabbis might have somehow gained direct access to Zoroas- 
trian learning. Given the textual terrain of late antiquity, it is possible 
to divide the possibilities into oral and written registers. Rabbinic 
instruction took place almost entirely, if not exclusively orally. Simi- 
larly, apart from the evidence provided by a handful of references, 
Zoroastrian instruction also seems to have taken place orally.9 This 
being the case, in order for a member of one religious community to 
study the texts of another religious community he would quite simply 
have had to gain access to someone who was willing to teach him.* 
Alternatively, one might access foreign religious texts in the context 
of religious disputations, when the material would presumably have 
been carefully modified and repackaged for public and official con- 
sumption. Despite the prevalence of oral instruction, since both reli- 
gious communities were in possession of some written texts—at least 
by the final years of the Sasanian period—it is worth exploring the 
distant possibility that physical books or scrolls might have func- 
tioned as another avenue for Babylonian Jews accessing Zoroastrian 
traditions. 

Sasanian Iran boasted an important scribal class," and some 
Zoroastrian texts were written down in Iranian languages—perhaps 
as early as the third century C.E.‘ Mani boasts of making use of 
the technology of writing, and Eastern Christians produced numer- 
ous written tracts. A significant factor for intercultural exchange in 
the Sasanian Empire in general may have been the translations made 
between Middle Persian and other languages. Dimitri Gutas and 
Kevin Van Bladel have argued that the origin of the great Abbasid 
translation movement, which brought many Western scientific, philo- 
sophical, and other learned texts into the stream of Arabic thought, 
can be traced back to Sasanian times.” The various lists in Pahlavi lit- 
erature of foreign books translated into Middle Persian do not include 
the Bible or any Jewish literature for that matter. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that parts of the Hebrew Bible may have been rendered 
into Middle Persian.” As I suggest below, this may be connected with 
some official Sasanian interest in sacred Jewish books. On the other 
hand, despite the circulation of pseudo-Zoroastrian books in Greek 
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from the third century on, there is little evidence of authentic Zoroas- 
trian works being translated into other languages. In terms of trans- 
lations from Middle Persian into Aramaic, all we seem to possess are 
a handful of translations into Syriac. Specifically, along with certain 
forms of Greek philosophy entering Sasanian Iran in the sixth and 
seventh centuries C.E., public philosophical debates were held in Mid- 
dle Persian and some Middle Persian philosophical texts were appar- 
ently translated from Persian into Greek and Aramaic, respectively."! 
In short, while it does seem possible that Zoroastrians had access to 
Jewish texts, including the Bible, given the paucity of authentic Zoro- 
astrian written works during Sasanian times, the lack of translations, 
and also the difficulty of reading Pahlavi script, it would seem rather 
unlikely that Jews could have gained regular access to Zoroastrian 
tradition via the written word.” 

On the other hand, there is some evidence that Jews studied orally 
with Zoroastrian priests. The following declaration appears in a 
triad of warnings that Rav Zutra b. Tuviya transmitted in the name 
of the early third-century C.E. sage, Rav: 
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Rav Zutra b. Tuviya said that Rav said . . . And he who learns some- 
thing (davar) from a magus is worthy of death.” 


Presumably, Rav would only need to warn Jews against committing 
offenses that they were already perpetrating. It is thus possible to 
think of this text as a type of evidence, derived negatively, that Jews 
were indeed studying with magi. At the same time, the purpose of 
Rav's warning is to declare that learning from the magi is considered 
highly problematic, to the point that it had to be combated with some 
considerable verbal bullying. The statement is frustratingly vague. 
What were people actually learning from the magi, and why did Rav 
deem them worthy of death? The discussion appended to Rav's dec- 
laration seems to have been placed there by the redactors in order to 
provide some answers. As usual, however, the particulars are initially 
rather unclear: 
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[As to] Magianism, Rav and Shmuel [disagree]: One said [that it is] 
sorceries; the other said [that it is] blasphemies. It may be concluded 
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that it is Rav who maintains that it is blasphemies. For Rav Zutra b. 
Tuviya said that Rav said: He who learns something from a magus is 
worthy of death. Now should you think that it is sorceries, surely it is 
written, “You shall not learn to do [the abhorrent practices of those 
nations]” (Deuteronomy 18:9), [implying], but you may learn in order 
to understand and instruct! This proves it. 


Here, the Bavli knows only that Rav and Shmuel disagree about 
“Magianism,” yet it does not have a tradition about which rabbi said 
what. It deduces that it was Rav who deemed “Magianism” blasphe- 
mous because elsewhere it is he who rules that one who learns from 
a magus is worthy of death. Since the rabbis understand Deuteron- 
omy 18:9—which appears in a list of forbidden rituals performed by 
Canaanites—as prohibiting only the practice of certain “pagan” ritu- 
als but not their study,” the Bavli’s anonymous layer assumes that 
Rav could not have ruled that “Magianism” was sorcery. 

The passage is worthy of careful attention, and there will be more 
discussion devoted to it next chapter when I consider its significance 
for reconstructing rabbinic perceptions of Zoroastrianism. For the 
present, it is necessary to explain the basic meaning of “Magianism” 
since it may shed light on what Jews were possibly learning from 
the magi."* Because one of the amoraic opinions claims that “Mag- 
ianism” is blasphemous—a sacrilegious speech act—this means that 
the term probably refers to something that is recited. Along these 
lines, a geonic (post-talmudic Babylonian) opinion suggests that the 
term “Magianism” at the center of the debate describes the inchoate 
speech that Zoroastrians use during mealtime when they are tech- 
nically barred from talking." This seems like an unnecessarily lim- 
ited application. Instead, I would suggest that while we cannot know 
for sure, it seems possible that “Magianism” refers to the recitations 
of sacred texts by Zoroastrians. By placing the debate about “Mag- 
ianism” here, it seems possible that the redactors wish to signal that 
Rav's statement is directed against learning from a magus something 
“Magian”—that is, texts coming from the Zoroastrian oral tradition. 

If this is the case, then we may proceed to the next question. Why 
would Jews want to learn sacred Zoroastrian scriptures from the 
magi? It seems possible that Zoroastrians were seen by Jews and oth- 
ers as proficient in the magical arts and that mantric powers were 
attributed to their texts. Notably, the Jews who may have been study- 
ing Zoroastrian texts for *magical" reasons did not necessarily con- 
sider themselves in violation of biblical or even rabbinic prohibitions 
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against sorcery. Gideon Bohak has recently compiled an extensive list 
of rabbinic exceptions of permitted magical activities." One of these 
exceptions, the permission granted to study magic, actually appears 
in the passage under discussion. Perhaps not coincidently, the proof- 
text for this exception stems from the very same section in Deuter- 
onomy that prohibits the ritual practice of hover haver—a designa- 
tion interpreted by some Babylonian Jews as referring to Zoroastri- 
anism.” Accordingly, Deuteronomy 18:9-11 may have been seen by 
Babylonian Jews as prohibiting the recitation of specific Zoroastrian 
utterances while at the same time permitting their study.*? 

Even more interesting, the Bavli employs the same midrashic justi- 
fication not only to permit the study of foreign, non-Jewish ritual and 
magical practices, but also to authorize the pronunciation of Jew- 
ish divine names in the context of religious instruction.*! If the Bavli 
could group the study of Jewish divine names together with foreign 
practices like Zoroastrian scriptural recitations, this means that in 
rabbinic culture there had been a blurring of boundaries between dif- 
ferent kinds of magic—Jewish and non-Jewish—and, more impor- 
tant, concerning who might possess this secret, forbidden knowledge. 
An anecdote in which Shmuel hears a Persian pronounce the explicit 
divine name (shem hameforash) to fatal effect might be seen as assum- 
ing that Persians somehow possessed this centrally important Jewish 
divine name.? In other words, it would seem that the domains of 
magic, Zoroastrian recitation of the Avesta, and the use of Jewish 
divine names were related to one another. This suggests a possible 
motivation for why Jews would want to study with magi in the first 
place, what they hoped to gain, and how they may have justified their 
actions. In addition, it also explains why Rav would have reacted so 
negatively to the phenomenon in the first place, for if Jews were run- 
ning to the magi to learn efficacious texts, what did this say about the 
power of Torah, the rabbis, and rabbinic authority? 

The midrashic interpretation of Deuteronomy 18:9 also conveys 
the sense that increasingly in rabbinic culture, magic was becoming a 
branch of technical learning to be mastered.* In order to pass judg- 
ment on a magician, a judge must know what is deemed a legally pro- 
hibited magical act and what is not. Likewise, if he wishes to avoid 
the dangers of a vengeful magician, a judge had better be schooled in 
the art of counter-magic. Knowledge is also a form of power. Thus, 
understanding magic for the rabbis was not merely a fulfillment of the 
study of Torah but also a means of achieving a modicum of control 
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against those who were perceived as possessing potent esoteric knowl- 
edge and their sympathizers. 

Based on their language of composition, we know that a majority 
of the Aramaic incantation bowls discovered in Mesopotamia were 
produced by Jews. At the same time, a large number of the clients— 
that is, the people who commissioned the bowls—bear distinctly Per- 
sian names. Indeed, virtually every Sasanian Mesopotamian religious 
and ethnic group played some role in the production, transmission, 
and “consumption” of the magic bowls. Despite attempts to enact 
separations between those who possessed special divine knowledge 
and those deemed merely experts in sorcery, the “magic trade” flour- 
ished both in terms of the exchange of magical goods as well as the 
transmission—oral and written—of spells and formula. 

I would like to suggest that those who studied with the magi and 
elicited Rav’s warning may have been part of this “trade.” In addition, 
there are related examples in the Bavli of this sort of exchange. Ame- 
mar learns from the “leader of the witches” an incantation that turns 
up in an Aramaic incantation bowl.* The attribution of demonologi- 
cal knowledge to Yosef the demon*? by Rav Yosef and Rav Pappa on 
the same page may hint at a foreign source. The relationship between 
Shmuel and a non-Jewish figure named Ablat might likewise testify to 
an exchange of astrological and medical knowledge between rabbinic 
and non-Jewish cultures.** Finally, it has been demonstrated that a 
long pharmacological and magical tract in the seventh chapter of 
Tractate Gittin derives almost directly from Akkadian healing texts.*’ 

Regarding the passage with which I began this discussion, one pos- 
sible understanding is that it may serve as evidence that Jews were 
learning Avestan texts from Zoroastrian priests which they thought 
were magically efficacious. If so, this (Zoroastrian) teacher—(Jewish) 
student relationship would have been part of a wider phenomenon 
where magic and other sciences like astronomy, astrology, and phar- 
macology were being exchanged in the marketplace of ideas. Either 
way, even if many thought of the magis’ texts as possessing only magi- 
cal meaning, the possibility that Jews were actually learning Zoroas- 
trian scriptures from the magi meant that further instruction in the 
meaning of these texts could easily have occurred. At that point, Jews 
would actually be approaching Zoroastrian scriptures as a compre- 
hensible tradition—as opposed to one consisting of the “irrational” 
language typical of magical texts. Still, there is to be sure no direct 
evidence of such a shift. 
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In this regard it is worth revisiting the opinion—identified by the 
Stam (the Talmud’s anonymous layer) as that of Rav—that declares 
“Magianism” to consist of blasphemies. In my view, the “Mag- 
ianism” debate represents the legal reflections of Rav and Shmuel con- 
cerning the phenomenon of Zoroastrian priestly recitation.** Again, 
instead of assuming that these recitations were seen as incomprehen- 
sible magical formula, the claim that they are blasphemous ascribes 
a certain level of meaning to them. According to the mishna’s techni- 
cal definition, a “blasphemer” (megadef) is defined as someone who 
curses the divine name.*?? The mishna rules that only one who uses 
the tetragrammaton is put to death by stoning, although there also is 
a debate concerning the extent to which a divine “nickname” (kinuy) 
is prosecutable, and also whether non-Jews are governed by the same 
set of rules.?? In that light, even the opinion that declares Magianism 
a form of blasphemy may also be concerned with the alleged use of 
divine names by Zoroastrian priests—either *explicit" divine Jewish 
names, such as the Palestinian tradition about Shmuel and the Persian 
seems to assume—or Iranian approximations. On the other hand, as 
I discuss in the next chapter, there is evidence that even the technical 
category of *blasphemy" included more than cursing God's name, 
with implications for Jewish-Zoroastrian relations. 

Either way, what is significant in all this is that the passage pro- 
hibiting learning from a magus hints at the existence of Jews study- 
ing sacred Zoroastrian texts with Zoroastrian priests. Further, it pre- 
serves some of the assumptions that Jews made about Zoroastrian 
learning, including the belief that it was repetitive and consisted of 
magical formula. On the other hand, it is possible that some Jews 
even gained some actual understanding of the Avesta and there were 
rabbis who deemed that meaning blasphemous. 

In this context it is interesting to look at chapters 18 and 19 of 
the Hérbedestan, which discuss the related scenarios of Zoroastrians 
learning from or teaching non-Zoroastrians, respectively. Chapter 19 
opens with the following question: 

«kat» nā daeuuaiiasnài và tanu.parabdi và *ae0riiài *cašāiti. 

“čiyön mard 6 öy i déwésnan”—anéran 

“ayab 6 *tanabuhligan”—6 margarzanan 

“hawist éw Cased” —ay &d-is Cast. 

{Avestan:} Shall a man teach a student who sacrifices to the 


daéuuas or one whose body is forfeited? 
{Pahlavi:} “How can a man, to one who is of the déwésnan”— 
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(i.e.) non-Iranians, 

“or to those guilty of a tanabubl (sin),”—(i.e.) to those worthy- 
of-death, 

*be supposed to teach a student?"—This means/implies that he 
is (already) teaching him this.?! 


The answer to the question quoted here is essentially that if a priest 
lacks basic sustenance, then he may teach anyone upon receiving a 
fee.? Nevertheless, there is a clear warning in a subsequent section 
of the text: 


vahrkai hizuugm daóàiti yo azrazdai *mg0rom caste 

"gurg uzwan dabed ke 6 oy i *arawag-dahisn”—i anér 
“*mansr Caséd”—ast ke gurg ahloméy gowed 

{Avestan:} He gives a tongue to the wolf who teaches the sacred 
word to an unbeliever. 

{Pahlavi:} “He gives the tongue to a wolf to one who does not 
give (it) currency"—a non-lranian. 

“He who teaches the sacred word”—There is one who says 
“wolf” is a heretic.” 


The parallel between the scenario described in this passage and Rav's 
warning against studying with a magus is tantalizing. The Zoroas- 
trian text reads like a mirror image of the very same scenario, though 
one that is seen from the perspective of the teacher's religion instead 
of that of the student. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the 
problem with teaching *Others" was first raised during Avestan 
times. This is a challenge if one wishes to approach the rabbinic and 
Zoroastrian discussions as two sides of the same coin. Even if it can 
be argued that Rav's statement reflects a reality in which late antique 
Jews were indeed learning from the magi, at best the Hérbedestan 
provides evidence of interreligious teaching many centuries ear- 
lier—and almost surely not involving Jews—along with a Sasanian 
translation and commentary that attempts to render this discussion 
comprehensible. 

It is clear that much had changed regarding these matters dur- 
ing the intervening millennium between the Avestan composition of 
the Hérbedestán and its Sasanian Zand. The Middle Persian glosses 
and extended discussions evince a fresh attempt to make sense of the 
Avesta, and this attempt seems to have transpired squarely within a 
new Sasanian reality. As I suggested in the last chapter, the processes 
of the Zand can provide a window, however narrow, into the world of 
late antique Zoroastrianism. Even if the Zoroastrian authorities who 
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composed the Zand were unaware of any interreligious study taking 
place in their sphere, it is interesting that the issue was being discussed 
both in rabbinic and Zoroastrian circles at roughly the same time. 

In the passage from the Hérbedestan there are a number of adjust- 
ments apparent in the Zand’s glosses. First, in the opening line the 
Avesta asks whether one may teach “a student who sacrifices to the 
daéuuas” or “one whose body is forfeited.” The Zand understands 
this line not as a question, rather as an instruction regarding how 
it might be permissible to teach such people.?* More significant, the 
Pahlavi understands that we are dealing with a member of a group (dy 
i déwésnan)—“of the déwésnan.” This shift apparently acknowledges 
the presence of non-Zoroastrian religious communities, as also wit- 
nessed in Kerdir's inscriptions. Further, the term déwésndn (demon- 
sacrificers) is rendered as anérán (non-Iranians)—a fascinating word 
that carries both ethnic and religious connotations.” One may detect 
a shift from an early Zoroastrian reality in which competing ritual 
poets were considered demon-worshipers and thus not worthy of 
being taught the *sacred word," and a Sasanian challenge in which 
members of other religious communities came to study the efficacious 
word, perhaps for magical reasons. 

The warning that teaching an *Other" the holy word is like giving 
a tongue to a wolf is a notable and colorful comparison. Here, too, 
the original Avestan phrase seems to reflect the nomadic context of 
early Zoroastrianism where wolves were a real and regular threat, 
particularly to livestock. One may be tempted to understand the met- 
aphor simply as expressing concern that transmitting the sacred word 
to evil people (“wolves”) will help them devour (“tongue”) the flock.? 
Yet there is another possibility. According to the picture provided by 
ancient Zoroastrian texts, these *holy words" were composed by oral 
poets—that is, people capable of crafting the poetic, sublime thoughts 
in their heads into sacred performances. These texts were then trans- 
mitted for future performances and finally crystallized into a more 
rigid form for accurate memorization.” Instructing the sacred words 
to someone outside the community was akin to giving a tongue— 
that is, the capacity to articulate these efficacious words?*—to a wolf, 
which in the Zoroastrian dualistic system is the evil counterpart of 
the benevolent dog. 

The legal view advanced in this chapter of the Hérbedestan 
becomes more stringent in the Zand's final summation and analysis. 
In Herbedestàn 19.8—9, Sasanian authorities reduce the permission 
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to teach “Others” even further than the plain sense of the Avestan 
original requires.” It is therefore possible to read the Zand’s interpre- 
tive processes as relating to the same phenomenon that Rav warns 
against. All said, even if it would have gone against the wishes of 
most if not all rabbis and Zoroastrian priestly leaders, the other side 
of the warnings and prohibitions against teaching or learning from 
non-believers is that direct study with Zoroastrian priests could have 
constituted one mode by which Zoroastrian texts entered rabbinic 
society. 10° 


INTERRELIGIOUS ENCOUNTERS: THE BEI ABEIDAN 
AND ITS SASANIAN BACKGROUND 


Related to this topic, it is worth discussing a number of anecdotes that 
depict Babylonian Jews in dialogue with other Sasanians about hal- 
akhic matters. A peculiar set of sources in the Yerushalmi depict Bab- 
ylonian rabbis discussing halakhic questions with Persians or pagan 
Babylonians. It is not clear what should be made of these passages. °! 
A perhaps more promising pair of sources in the Bavli claims that 
King Shapur II and the non-Jewish Mesopotamian sage Ablat were 
aware of and respected certain laws of kashrut.! Since Zoroastrian 
burial customs differ markedly from Jewish (and Christian) tradi- 
tions, it is not surprising that one source describes a rabbi justifying 
the Jewish practice of burial to King Shapur II by citing relevant bib- 
lical prooftexts.'? A conversation between Shmuel and King Shapur 
I that appears almost entirely in Middle Persian concerns the arrival 
of the messiah.'"^ And a fascinating theological dialogue between an 
unnamed magus and Amemar touches upon Zoroastrian dualism.!5 
While the historicity of most if not all of these sources should be 
approached with suspicion, the fact that stories of this nature did cir- 
culate remains significant and points to the plausibility of similar con- 
versations actually taking place. Similarly, it is worth mentioning that 
the Bavli is able to imagine non-Jews being present in rabbinic study 
halls.!°° While it seems that beyond Rav's warning against learning 
from a magus there are no other sources that describe Jews actually 
learning from Zoroastrians, further evidence for learned interactions 
between the two communities can still be gleaned from explicit refer- 
ences to Persian law in the Bavli.!°” Likewise, one Middle Persian text 
discusses non-Zoroastrian purity law, and Yaakov Elman has sug- 
gested that the referent is Judaism.! 
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A final, potential portal of Jewish-Zoroastrian intellectual inter- 
section is known in the Bavli as “bei abeidan” (house/place of 
abeidan).!™ The term has been interpreted by some Talmud com- 
mentators as denoting a location in which official religious disputa- 
tions were convened. It is of course impossible to prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that, historically speaking, a place known as the 
“bei abeidan” housed religious disputations between Zoroastrians 
and Jews. Nevertheless, following careful analysis of the sources, I 
suggest that a set of intertwined traditions preserved in Middle Per- 
sian literature, Arabic historical writings, and references to the bei 
abeidan in the Bavli reflect a particular way in which knowledge may 
have traveled between the different communities and learned tradi- 
tions in the Sasanian Empire. 

Scholarly interest in the bei abeidan has been encouraged by a 
medieval exegetical comment that is perhaps based on an old and 
reliable oral tradition, though it may just as well have stemmed from 
talmudic exegesis and other second-order factors." Before analyzing 
the talmudic texts in which the term bei abeidan appears, it is neces- 
sary to discuss its etymology, which incidentally has been contested 
for well over a century.!!! Notwithstanding his own hesitations, Shaul 
Shaked’s suggestion seems the most likely. He argues that Middle 
Aramaic “abeidan” developed from the Iranian compound *bay-dan. 
Not unlike the Old Persian word daiva-dana, used in Xerxes’ inscrip- 
tion at Persepolis to denote “temple of the daivas,” “abeidan” could 
mean a temple of the bay, or god.!? In the appendix to the article 
in which he discusses the term, Shaked also refers to the forms “bit 
abadana” and “bit abugdana” that appear in some Mandaic incanta- 
tion texts and may refer to the temple of the god Bagdana.!? Thus, the 
talmudic term bei abeidan refers to a generic, unspecified temple, or 
perhaps even the temple of the deity Bagdana. In light of Shaked's ety- 
mology, advances in talmudic source-critical methodology, and the 
recent movement to read the Bavli alongside Middle Persian litera- 
ture, the talmudic bei abeidan sources warrant reexamination. 

The most detailed discussion of the bei abeidan appears in the 
Bavli’s treatment of m. Shabbat 17:1. The mishna rules that people 
should save sacred Jewish scriptures from a burning fire even on the 
Sabbath, although there normally is a rabbinic ban against rescuing 
possessions from a blaze on this day lest one come to put out the fire 
and thus violate a Sabbath prohibition. The Yerushalmi, Bavli, and 
Tosefta—a rabbinic collection of tannaitic (early rabbinic) material 
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that parallels the Mishna—all discuss which scrolls may be saved." 
One of the Bavli’s passages on the topic concerns the Gospels and the 
“scrolls of heretics.” In the course of discussion it cites a baraita (tan- 
naitic textual unit)!? that has a parallel in the Tosefta.!! 
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[A] The previous subject: (As for) the Gospels and the scrolls of her- 
etics—we do not save them from a fire. 

[B] R. Yose says: Even on weekdays one excises the divine names 
from them and stores them away, and the rest one burns. 

[C] R. Tarfon said: May I harm my son! For if they come into my pos- 
session I will burn them together with their divine names. And even if 
[a man] pursued someone to slay him, or a snake ran after him to bite 
him, he may enter an idolatrous temple but not the temples of these. 
For these recognize and deny, whereas those do not recognize and 
deny. And of them Scripture says, *Behind the doors and doorposts 
you have set up your memorial" (Isaiah 57:8). 

[D] R. Yishmael said: [One can reason] maius a minori: If in order 

to make peace between man and his wife the Torah said, *Let my 
Name, written in sanctity, be blotted out in water," these, who stir 
up jealousy among us, and enmity and wrath between Israel and their 
Father in Heaven, how much more so?! And of them David said, *O 
Lord, you know I hate those who hate You, and loathe your adver- 
saries. I feel a perfect hatred toward them. I count them my enemies" 
(Psalms 139:22). 

[E] And just as we do not rescue them from a fire, so we do not rescue 
them from a collapse or from water or from anything that destroyed 
them. 


This baraita is a composite of different sources. Only sections A and 
E actually relate to the mishna’s topic of rescuing scrolls on the Sab- 
bath. On the other hand, B, C, and D discuss how the scrolls of her- 
etics are to be destroyed." R. Tarfon contrasts heretics and pagans 
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in order to clarify why one should also destroy the holy names that 
appear in the scrolls of heretics. He argues that pagans do not truly 
deny the God of Israel since they do not recognize Him to begin with. 
Thus, their temples are not forbidden as refuge in an emergency. On 
the other hand, because heretics—in a second-century Roman Pales- 
tinian context these are presumably Christians—maintain some kind 
of a relationship with the God of Israel yet still deny Him, R. Tarfon 
would not enter their temples in an emergency. It follows that the 
scrolls of heretics are particularly problematic?! and therefore one 
even destroys the divine names that they contain. Based on a different 
argument, R. Yishmael concurs. 

Subsequently, the Talmud records a question asked regarding 
scrolls of the bei abeidan: 
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[A] Yosef b. Havushma asked R. Abbahu: As for the scrolls of the bei 
abeidan, do we save them from a fire or do we not save them? “Yes” 
and “no,” and it [i.e., the answer] was weak in his hand. 


[B] Rav would not go to the bei abeidan and a fortiori not to the bei 
nizrafei; Shmuel would not go to the bei nizrafei, yet he would go to 
the bei abeidan. 


[C] They said to Rav: What is the reason that the master did not 

come to the bei abeidan? He said to them: A certain palm tree stands 
in the way and it is difficult for me. [They said to him:] Let us uproot 
it. He said to them: Its space [following excavation] is difficult for me. 


[D] Mar the son of Rav Yosef said: I am one of them and I am not 
afraid of them. On one occasion he went [to the bei abeidan]| and they 
wanted to harm him. 


The passage opens with a question posed to R. Abbahu, a Palestin- 
ian amora who flourished in the late third and early fourth centuries 
C.E.,"? yet there is reason to suspect the reliability of this report. 
First, the etymology of the term *bei abeidan" has been established 
as deriving from an Iranian word that was assimilated into two East- 
ern forms of Middle Aramaic—Mandaic and Babylonian Jewish 
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Aramaic. Likewise, “bei abeidan” never appears in Palestinian rab- 
binic literature, yet it shows up three times in the Bavli. In addition, 
the phrase used to express R. Abbahu’s indecision, “‘yes’ and ‘no,’” is 
distinctly Babylonian.'*° 

Now that Shaked’s etymology more or less establishes the bei 
abeidan as a kind of temple, it is remarkable how well the question 
about the books fits within its textual context. R. Tarfon’s argument 
in the preceding baraita presumes a relationship between the tem- 
ples of heretics and their scrolls. Since heretics “recognize” the God 
of Israel but deny Him, R. Tarfon would never enter their temples, 
and their scrolls are deemed entirely devoid of holiness. On the other 
hand, R. Tarfon states that he would seek emergency shelter in an 
idolatrous temple. Thus, in a sense the amoraic question picks up 
where the baraita left off: What about the scrolls of a pagan temple? 
Since its worshipers do not deny God after having “recognized” Him, 
are their scrolls to be saved??! Admittedly, this question is somewhat 
strange, as it is not immediately clear why a pagan temple would have 
housed scrolls that are sacred to Jews. While the baraita assumes that 
heretics might have sacred scrolls, this is because they “recognize” the 
God of Israel in some capacity—presumably including a respect for 
the Hebrew Bible, especially as they are “Jewish” heretics and most 
likely Christians. On the other hand, those associated with the bei 
abeidan should have had no immediate reason to house the scrolls 
since they do not maintain any kind of relationship with the Jewish 
God. 

The passage continues with a related discussion about whether it is 
permitted to go to the bei abeidan at all. It contrasts Rav and Shmuel’s 
behavior regarding both the bei abeidan and a place known as the bei 
nizrafei. Rav was stringent and would go to neither, while Shmuel 
would go to the bei abeidan but would avoid the bei nizrafei. In his 
article about the bei abeidan, Shaked suggests that nizrafei derives 
from a Parthian abstract noun, *nāsrāyīft (Nazarene)!**—an appel- 
lation for Christians. Although this etymology seems less assured 
than the proposal for abeidan,'* it may be possible to support a 
Christian interpretation of the term since “bei nizrafei” parallels the 
“God-knowing” heretics of the baraita. The tradition about Shmuel 
avoiding the bei nizrafei yet attending the bei abeidan corresponds to 
the hierarchy established by R. Tarfon in the baraita wherein heretical 
temples are deemed completely off-limits while pagan houses may be 
sought as shelter in an emergency. If this interpretation is plausible, 
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then the passages’ first two amoraic sources are closely linked to the 
baraita that precedes them. Specifically, the status of the sacred scrolls 
of pagans, as opposed to heretics, is now considered. In addition, the 
permissibility of entering two temples that parallel the baraita’s heret- 
ical and idolatrous temples is debated. 

It is important to note that Rav and Shmuel’s disagreement does not 
include their respective statements on the topic, rather short descrip- 
tions of their practices. In fact, what we seem to have is a combination 
of traditions about their practices coupled with logical reasoning—in 
this case an argumentum a fortiori. This brings the historicity of the 
two accounts into question, as the tradition claims to know only that 
Rav would not go to the bei abeidan. It merely reasons that he would 
also not go to the bei nizrafei. We might even say that from a report 
about Shmuel’s avoidance of the bei nizrafei it was deduced that Shm- 
uel was still willing to enter a bei abeidan. The combination of rea- 
soning and reportage suggests that Rav and Shmuel’s students did 
not merely record and then transmit their master’s practices vis-a-vis 
these two places. Instead, some authority had a hand in the shaping, 
if not the manufacturing, of the traditions. Indeed, the very next line 
(C) records a tradition about people questioning Rav’s avoidance of 
the bei abeidan, and this may have engendered the source that reports 
on Rav not going to the bei abeidan. As for the report that Shmuel 
avoided the bei nizrafei, it is possible that it too is derivative and stems 
from a disagreement between Shmuel and Rav elsewhere in the Tal- 
mud. There, Shmuel rules that priests who say “Let these dates be 
for the beer of the bei nizrafei” render the palm on which the dates 
grow a cultic tree (ashera), forbidden in rabbinic law. While their dis- 
agreement is not about which houses of worship one may or may not 
enter, it is Shmuel who expresses a negative opinion about the bei 
nizrafei. Perhaps this association provided the source for the report of 
Shmuel’s avoidance of the bei nizrafei. Based on R. Tarfon’s hierarchy, 
this may have been understood as implying that Shmuel would go to 
the bei abeidan. 

The final portion of the Bavli’s discussion describes how Rav was 
forced to excuse his avoidance of the bei abeidan. It also preserves 
Mar the son of Rav Yosef’s boast that since he is “one of them” he 
is not afraid of them. This is apparently bravado, as we are told that 
when Mar son of Rav Yosef finally went to the bei abeidan “they” 
attempted to harm him. What precisely Mar could have meant by 
saying that “I am one of them” is unclear. It is noteworthy how this 
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statement both highlights and attempts to deconstruct the distinction 
between “us” and “them” which already undergirds the discussion 
about the bei abeidan and the preceding baraita. Again, the pagan 
temple and the bei abeidan seem to have been considered more for- 
eign than the temple of the minim and the bei nizrafei, since the lat- 
ters’ occupants do not even know the God of Israel. Mar the son 
of Rav Yosef is apparently saying that there is nothing to fear since 
unlike regular rabbis, he is somehow “Otherly.” 136 

Many of the themes in this passage appear in the other talmudic 
occurrences of the term “bei abeidan” as well. In both cases a signifi- 
cant governmental authority questions why a rabbi did not come to 
the bei abeidan. One text appears in a longer section that contains 
riddles about old age inspired by Ecclesiastes 12:2:'5” 
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The emperor said to R. Yehoshu'a b. Hananiya: Why did you not come 
to the bei abeidan? He responded: A mountain [is covered with] snow, 
its surroundings [are] ice, its dogs do not bark, its grinders do not 
grind.'? The school of Rav!*? says: That which I did not lose, I seek. 


The conversation involves the early second-century Palestinian rabbi 
R. Yehoshu‘a b. Hananiya. Nevertheless, it is again important to 
note the presence of the Iranian term abeidan. Interestingly, like the 
amora R. Abbahu, who was undecided about what to do with the 
books of the bei abeidan, R. Yehoshu'a b. Hananiya has a reputation 
in rabbinic literature for disputing with “Others.” 1#! In one particu- 
larly interesting anecdote about R. Yehoshu'a debating a heretic in 
the presence of the emperor, the Bavli uses the technical Zoroastrian 
Middle Persian term māwāg to describe the disputing technique.!? 
The anecdote about R. Yehoshu‘a and the bei abeidan also seems to 
reflect Babylonian and not Palestinian realities. 

In a different passage, also allegedly about a Palestinian rabbi, a 
baraita describes how R. El‘azar b. Perata and R. Hanina b. Teradyon 
were seized on suspicion of heresy (minut)—in this case probably 
Christianity. After a brief tangential discussion, the story continues 
in Aramaic. Scholars have demonstrated that this part of the narra- 
tive is a Babylonian creation, given the passage’s linguistic character 
and the way it misunderstands the earlier Palestinian material. The 
governmental authorities probe R. El‘azar with a series of questions, 
one of which is, “Why did you not go the bei abeidan?"'** 
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They said to him... : And why did you not go to the bei abeidan? 
He replied: I am old and fear lest you trample me with your feet. 
They said to him: How many old people have been trampled until 
now? A miracle happened for him. On that very day an old man was 
trampled. 


All the traditions consist of “Others” asking rabbis why they did 
not go to the bei abeidan and the rabbis excusing themselves. The 
sources are related to a talmudic motif wherein rabbis excuse their 
absences from the synagogue or study sessions by pointing to physi- 
cal difficulties.” However, at least the present passage suggests that 
there was a particular reason for avoiding the bei abeidan—a fear of 
being trampled. Recall that Mar the son of Rav Yosef alludes to some 
kind of peril when he asserts that he is not afraid of them. Indeed, 
in the end he actually finds himself in danger. In short, it would 
seem that a tradition circulated in Babylonia about rabbis excusing 
their absence at the bei abeidan by concocting excuses about physi- 
cal difficulties. 

There is a final issue to discuss regarding the saying attributed to 
Rav’s school. Based on the context, commentators have interpreted 
the phrase “that which I did not lose, I seek” (a-de-la avedna 
bahishna—xiwnr NIVAN NTN) as another riddle about old age,'*8 
though not entirely convincingly. I suggest that the statement was 
placed here since it puns on “bei abeidan.” The saying can be read 
more playfully as “since I did not (go to) the bei abeidan (a-de-la 
avedna—X11T28 wow), he seeks me (bahishna—xiwna).”'” This corre- 
sponds to all three traditions—including one about Rav who is 
depicted as avoiding the bei abeidan—where rabbis who avoided the 
bei abeidan were sought and questioned. At the same time, the pun 
also seems to cryptically censure the institution as a place where peo- 
ple would seek things that they had never lost.!5° 

This attention to the evolution of the bei abeidan sources illus- 
trates once again that scholars do not have unmediated access to 
the historical activities of the late antique rabbis. Nevertheless, my 
point in the source-critical analysis of these traditions is not to dis- 
miss the existence of this place in Sasanian Mesopotamia or the ten- 
sions that it may have engendered in Babylonian rabbinic society. 
Based on the Iranian etymology and the collection of rabbinic texts, 
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it does seem that we are dealing with a Babylonian reality of some 
sort, which was apparently “grafted” onto two anecdotes told about 
Palestinian sages. What is significant is the very growth of these 
traditions and their recurrent patterns, which may testify to a fasci- 
nating cultural institution that held the attention of the Babylonian 
Jewish community. 

To sum up what I am suggesting: (1) The bei abeidan was a kind of 
temple in late antique Mesopotamia with an Iranian name. (2) Stories 
and puns circulated about rabbis attempting to avoid official pres- 
sure to go there. (3) The bei abeidan may have been associated with 
Iranian authorities who seemed to have sought rabbinic attendance 
there. (4) The bei abeidan and an apparently Christian house of wor- 
ship known as the bei nizrafei were compared with one another, and 
the bei abeidan fared better in some rabbinic eyes, apparently since 
it was not deemed heterodox. (5) It may be possible that attendance 
at the bei abeidan was justified on the authority of R. Tarfon, who 
would seek refuge from violence in a pagan temple. (6) There are hints 
of violence in the bei abeidan, such as Mar son of Rav Yosef’s bravado 
and the report that he was hurt there. (7) Finally, Yosef b. Havushma’s 
question assumes the presence of Jewish scrolls in the bei abeidan. 

The suggestion of some medieval commentators that the bei abeidan 
was a place of interreligious disputations is a fair attempt to pull all the 
pieces together, but is admittedly not an ironclad conclusion. Never- 
theless, the way in which these traditions combine an Iranian temple, 
Jewish scrolls, rabbis, and characters linguistically marked as “Oth- 
ers” is in some respects inherently interreligious. This would accord 
well with the image of Sasanian Iran as a place where religions of 
various stripes flourished and were sometimes in conflict with one 
another.^! Best known are the intrareligious Christological debates 
that, in part due to their political significance, were noticed and some- 
times presided over by Iranian authorities. The presence of authorities 
also comes through in the above-mentioned disputation between R. 
Yehoshu'a b. Hananiya and the heretic, where a ruler umpires a debate 
about whether the Jews are still God's chosen people. 

A number of years ago, Shlomo Pines suggested a link between (a) 
Jewish texts about losing and reclaiming Torah and (b) a trope that 
appears in Middle Persian literature, wherein various Iranian rulers 
endeavor to recover lost portions of the Tradition by collecting and 
then collating foreign wisdom with a primary “copy” of the Avesta.!? 
A passage from the fourth book of the Dēnkard is one such account. 
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As I described in Chapter 1, the Denkard is a voluminous Zoroastrian 
work that was redacted in the ninth and tenth centuries. Much of the 
material is preserved in, broadly speaking, a Sasanian form, and it is 
sometimes possible to push the terminus ad quem earlier by point- 
ing to parallels in Arabic works. Significantly, this has been argued!” 
regarding the following citation, which seems to have derived from 
the court of King Khusrau I (r. 531-579).* 


[A] daray i darayan hamag abestag zand ciyon zarduxst az obrmazd 
padirift nibistag 2 pacen ek pad ganj i *Sasabigan'® ud ek pad dizi 
nibist dastan framüd. 

[B] walaxs i a$kanan abestag zand ciyon abézagiha andar amad 
estad bammog-iz i azis barw čē az wizend ud asuftkarih i alakasan- 
dar ud éwar ud rob i hrmāyān andar éran-sahr pargandagiha abar 
nibistag tà čē uzwan abesparisnig pad dastwar mand estad andar 
Sabr Ciyon fraz mad estad nigab-dàstan o sabribà [i] ayadgar kardan 
framüd. 

[C] oy bay ardaxsahr sahan sah i pabagan pad rast-dastwarih tansar 
an-iz hammog i pargandag ud hamag 6 dar xwast tansar abar mad 
an i ék fraz padiriftan ud abarig az dastwar bist ud én-iz framan dad 
kū fraz 6 ama barw nigezisn aniy bawéd az den mazdesn čē nün-iz 
agahih ud dànisn azis frod nest 

[D] sabubr i Saban šāh i ardaxsabran nibégiha-iz i az den be abar 
biziskih ud star-gowisnih ud čandišn ud zaman gyag gobr jabisn 
bawisn ud winahisn jadag erib ud gawagih ud abarig kirrogib ud 
abzar andar hindigan hrom abàrig-iz zamigiha pargandag bid abaz 
6 ham awurd ud abag abestag abaz handaxt harw an i drust pacen o 
ganj i *sasabigan dad framüd ud estenidan i hamag a-ristan abar den 
mazdesn 6 uskar kard. 

[E] Sabubr i Saban šāh i ohrmazdan hamag kiswarigan pad 
pahikarisn aban ahog kardan hamag gowisn 6 uskar ud wizoyisn 
awurd pas az béxtan i adurbad pad gowisn i passaxt abag hamag 
aweésan *jud-ristagan ud nask-*6Smurdaran-iz i jud-ristagan én-iz 
guft kù nin ka-màn pad *getiy i be did kas-iz agdenib be ne bist ta-$ 
abar tuxsag tuxsém bamgonag kard. 

[F] im bay xusroy Saban sah kawadan éiyon-i$ ablomogib ud sastarih 
spurr-haméstariha wanidan pad paydagih az den andar harw 
ablomogib 4 pesag agahih ud uskarisn i gokanig wasibà be abzüdan. 


[A] Daray, son of Daray, having committed to writing the entire 
Avesta and Zand as it had been received by Zarathustra from 
Ohrmazd, commanded two copies to be made, one to be kept in the 
gubernatorial treasury and one in the Fortress of Books. 

[B] Walax&, son of Aškān, commanded a memorandum to be made 
and sent to the various provinces with orders for the safekeeping of 
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the Avesta and Zand as it had come down in unadulterated form, as 
well as the teachings, to the extent each had escaped the harm and 
chaos caused by Alexander and the pillaging and robbing by the 
Romans and were now scattered throughout EranSahr, remained with 
dasturs in writing, but also in the oral transmission. 

[C] His majesty, Ardashir, king of kings, son of Pabag, guided on the 
straight path by Tansar, asked that all those scattered teachings be 
brought to the court. Tansar took charge: some he received and some 
he left out of as non-authoritative. And he issued the following order: 
As far as we are concerned, any exposition that differs from that in 
the Mazdayasnian [worshipers of Ahura Mazda, i.e., Zoroastrians] 
Tradition, but which provides awareness and knowledge, is not infe- 
rior to it. 

[D] Shapur (I), king of kings, son of Ardashir, brought back together 
the writings outside the Tradition on medicine, what the stars say 
and their movements, time and place, nature and accident, becom- 
ing and decay, and the many other crafts and skills that were scat- 
tered in India, Rome, and other lands. He compared them with the 
Avesta and ordered any copy not contaminated by different ways to 
be given to the gubernatorial treasury. And he put up for discussion 
whether to place with the Mazdayasnian tradition all those that were 
not contaminated. 

[E] Shapur (II), king of kings, son of Ohrmazd, brought everything 
that was said (in the Tradition) up for discussion and examination 

in the dispute with all of the countrymen regarding what constitutes 
“contamination of the waters.” After Adurbad (son of Mahrspand) 
escaped unharmed by the word of the ordeal, he said this too (in dis- 
pute) both with those (regular) heretics? and “nask-studying her- 
etics.” And he also said: “Now, we have seen in this world, unless a 
person leaves his evil Tradition, we shall work on him diligently (to 
see that he does).” And so he did. 

[F] The present majesty, Khusrau, king of kings, son of Kawad, it 

is told, when he had overcome heresies and false doctrines by fully 
opposing them, he increased greatly, according to what was manifest 
in the Tradition, in every heresy the awareness and detailed examina- 
tion of the four branches (priests, soldiers, farmers, artisans). 


Section A refers to ancient copies of the Avesta deposited in a gov- 
ernmental treasury (ganj i Sasabigán) and a “fortress of books” (diz i 
nibist). The notion of an ancient written Avesta appears in a number 
of places in Middle Persian literature.?" However, in light of what 
scholars now know about the oral transmission of the Avesta,!** this 
idea is anachronistic. That said, it is quite possible that at the point in 
which this account took shape there indeed were official copies depos- 
ited somewhere in the Empire, and the tradition merely retrojects cur- 
rent realities back to ancient times. 
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Section B discusses another important motif; namely, Alexander of 
Macedon's destruction of the sacred tradition.? This sets the stage 
for the remaining paragraphs of the passage, which detail the sup- 
posed efforts to recover the lost tradition. Thus, in section C we learn 
of how the first Sasanian king, Ardashir I, attempted to collect the 
great tradition that had been scattered by Alexander the Great. The 
endeavor apparently consisted of gathering different forms of wisdom 
and determining whether they were worthy and thus originally part 
of the Avesta. Section D describes how the project was advanced by 
King Ardashir I’s son, Shapur I, who “brought back” various forms 
of wisdom that had made their way to India, Rome, and other lands, 
compared them with the Avesta, preserved all “corrected” copies in 
the treasury, and then put up for discussion whether to place every- 
thing that was “non-contaminated” with the Mazdayasnian tradi- 
tion.'°° The effort continued in the fourth century with King Sha- 
pur II (section E), when it encountered some difficulties. The text 
describes debates with heretics whom the high priest Adurbad son of 
Mahrspand defeated through an ordeal, but note how King Shapur 
II continued to pursue the matter more or less unfazed.'*! Only cen- 
turies later, probably in the wake of the Mazdakite revolt, did King 
Khusrau I put an end to the deliberations. At that point, we see a 
policy reversal away from the methodical “examinations” of earlier 
times. 

In light of my analysis of the bei abeidan traditions, the Dénkard 
account is fascinating in the way it combines official Sasanian dis- 
putations, a distinct kind of interreligious exploration, Zoroastrian 
priests, “countrymen,” various heretics, and the storage of scrip- 
tural books. In particular, the description of King Shapur I discuss- 
ing whether to place writings kept outside the “canon” together with 
the Avesta conjures up images of an interreligious library such as may 
be assumed in Yosef b. Havushma’s question. While it is important 
to stress that the Dénkard passage cannot be treated as a transparent 
historical account, like the bei abeidan sources it too may be seen as 
reflecting traditions that circulated among a Sasanian community— 
in this case at King Khusrau Ps court and more generally in Zoroas- 
trian culture. 

As noted above, parallel versions of the Denkard source turn up 
in Arabic and New Persian. Fascinatingly, there also seems to be an 
echo of the passage in a talmudic anecdote. Again, the Denkard text 
describes how King Shapur II conducted a disputation (pabikarisn) 
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with all of his subjects and with the heretics in the empire. Appar- 
ently, the disputation centered on what constituted heresy, known 
here as “contamination of the waters."!9 The passage might be con- 
nected with a talmudic anecdote about Rava, King Shapur II, and 
the queen mother, Ifra Hormiz, found at b. Ta‘anit 24b. The pas- 
sage describes how Shapur wanted to chastise Rava for administer- 
ing corporal punishment. As in a parallel talmudic story, Ifra Hormiz 
defends Rava and praises the Jews, while Shapur remains skeptical of 
Jewish distinctiveness.!^* According to the better witnesses of the text, 
Ifra Hormiz tells Shapur: “Do not have any dispute (paykàr) with 
these Jews."!55 It is significant that the only place in the Bavli in which 
the Iranian loanword paykár appears is in reference to a disagree- 
ment between King Shapur II and his Jewish subjects—just as the 
Dénkard passage describes King Shapur II’s efforts to engage all the 
countrymen (hamag kiswarigàn) in dispute (pahikarisn). To be clear, 
the talmudic story depicts a clash between the rabbinic and imperial 
authorities regarding capital punishment and not the religious dispu- 
tations of the Dénkard passage. Nevertheless, it is still possible that 
the apparent echo of the Zoroastrian source reflects a Jewish tradition 
that King Shapur II attempted to draw the rabbis into his delibera- 
tions as part of the broader effort to engage all the “countrymen”— 
perhaps about matters of wisdom. If this is indeed the case, the source 
may also relate to the minor motif of authorities requesting rabbinic 
attendance at the bei abeidan. 

Beyond this small but fascinating parallel, it is the broader cultural 
institution described in the Dénkard passage that best illuminates the 
bei abeidan traditions. It would seem that the notion of Sasanian rul- 
ers gathering and debating the writings of other peoples in order to 
consider their compatibility and identity with the ancient Iranian Tra- 
dition accords well with the bei abeidan sources. At the very least 
it helps explain the presence of Jewish scrolls in a building associ- 
ated with Iranians, the reason for official involvement in the activities 
taking place there, the pressure on rabbis to attend, and, in light of 
Adurbad’s ordeal, perhaps even the perceived threat of danger. 

There are still some elements that do not completely cohere. For 
one, the Denkard refers to a governmental treasury while the Bavli 
discusses a kind of temple.!5$ Furthermore, although there is evidence 
for the existence of a partial Middle Persian translation of the Bible,!*7 
the Denkard only explicitly considers the incorporation of Greek and 
Indian works and does not once refer to the Pentateuch or any Jewish 
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text in this regard. Indeed, if we are to trust the anti-Jewish passages 
in Dénkard III and the Skand-gumanig wizàr (The Doubt-Dispelling 
Explanation), the Bible was seen by some Zoroastrians as deriving 
from a demonic source and therefore incompatible with the dén.!° 

As mentioned above, two of the talmudic sources refer to Pales- 
tinian sages, though these seem to have been adapted for the Bavli’s 
purposes. More problematic is the involvement of the third-century 
amoraim Rav and Shmuel in the debates regarding attendance at the 
bei abeidan, while the Dénkard passage stems from the sixth century. 
Nevertheless, I suggest that these talmudic passages were constructed 
over time and probably reflect a broader motif of rabbis avoiding the 
bei abeidan current toward the end of the Sasanian era, that is, when 
the Talmud was redacted. It should be recalled that the Dénkard pas- 
sage does indeed claim that Kings Ardashir I and Shapur I played an 
important if preliminary role in the alleged collection of the scattered 
traditions of the Avesta.’ But regardless of the differences, there 
seem to be enough similarities to offer a final, admittedly specula- 
tive claim: in a place that Jews referred to as a bei abeidan, Sasanian 
authorities gathered scrolls and people of various extractions in order 
to explore, discuss, and dispute their learned traditions in an effort to 
“recover” the sacred Zoroastrian tradition. 

Whether or not this conjecture matches historical realities, it does 
seem that the Middle Persian, Arabic, and talmudic sources reflect 
a particular Sasanian approach to interreligious intellectual rela- 
tions. The Dénkard’s repeated emphasis on the value of foreign wis- 
dom might appear to us as strangely “modern.” On the other hand, 
the notion that all wisdom ultimately derives from one’s own sacred 
revealed tradition is familiar as an ancient and widespread intellec- 
tual chauvinism. What is novel here is the way in which the Sasa- 
nian myth brilliantly welds these two postures together.'” In short, 
the cultural mood reflected in the Dénkard passage, its Arabic par- 
allels, and in the talmudic bei abeidan sources would seem to have 
had major repercussions in Sasanian Iran, and on the way Jewish and 
Zoroastrian traditions intersected. 


CHAPTER 3 


Constructing “Them” 


Rabbinic and Zoroastrian Discourses 
of the “Other” 


One of the Bavli’s more amusing stories about Jews and Zoroastrians 
describes a dispute between a late fourth- and early fifth-century Bab- 
ylonian amora named Amemar and an unnamed Zoroastrian priest: 


TY "ox TporANt oxnn? posp pamm ON PVD TADA AR? RWIN NWT TU» TWN 
MYND NOD MAY? PANT? PATIN Wy pavcv»n 


A certain magus said to Amemar: From your waist upwards is of 
Hormiz. From your waist downwards is of Ahreman. [Amemar] said 
to [the magus]: [If so,] how does Ahreman let Hormiz pass urine 
through his land? 


The magus claims that the human body can be divided into two 
domains. The upper half is associated with the omnipotent and 
benevolent Zoroastrian god Ohrmazd, while the lower half consti- 
tutes the sphere of his evil and “backward-thinking” foil, Ahreman. 
Amemar responds by noting that the physiology of urination? contra- 
dicts the magus’s theology, since the process requires both halves of 
the body to work in unison. And thus, with a clever bit of bathroom 
humor, the Jewish monotheist bests his Zoroastrian dualist interlocu- 
tor in debate. 

Dualism, in the philosophical sense of “a theory or system of 
thought which recognizes two independent principles," is strongly 
present in some of the earliest and most important texts to have sur- 
vived from ancient and late antique Iran. Indeed, the very “idea” 
of Iran is tied up with various forms of dualism, particularly those 
that occupy the twin peaks of politics and religion. The concept 
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undergirds King Darius I’s sixth-century B.C.E. imperial inscriptions, 
and it is latent in important theological formulations, as can be found 
in the Middle Persian cosmological work the Bundabisn. Research- 
ers may still debate the extent of dualism in the Gaeds—the earliest 
poems of the Avesta—or quibble about the role it played in Zoroas- 
trian self-conception prior to the Sasanian era, yet there is no deny- 
ing that Iran has been closely associated with dualism both in the 
modern scholarly conception and in the imagination of people since 
antiquity.’ 

Dualism often manifests itself socially as a stark division between 
“us” and “them,” where “them” constitutes an undifferentiated mass 
of “Others.” The Middle Persian terms ér (“Iranian”) and an-ér 
(“non-Iranian”) played an important function in Zoroastrian identity 
formation, one that among other things collapsed the great variety of 
ethnic and religious communities living in Sasanian Iran into a single 
non-Zoroastrian and non-Iranian “Other.” This kind of social dual- 
ism is also found in other cultures around the world from antiquity 
until today. Not insignificantly, Ishay Rosen-Zvi and Adi Ophir have 
recently traced the origin of the binary division between the Jew and 
an undifferentiated gentile (goy) “Other” back to tannaitic—that is, 
early rabbinic—literature. Crucially, Rosen-Zvi and Ophir have also 
demonstrated how this form of social dualism constituted an essen- 
tial ingredient in rabbinic self- conception.? Since the Bavli’s basic per- 
ception of non-Jews grows out of the Jew/goy distinction found in 
tannaitic literature, we would seem to have a fascinating situation 
wherein late antique Zoroastrians and Jews encountered one another 
from strikingly similar, socially dualistic perspectives. 

In the previous chapter I briefly described the geographical and 
social topography of Sasanian Mesopotamia, and examined the vari- 
ous cultural spheres and institutions in which Jews and Persians may 
have intersected in late antiquity. My task in this chapter is to over- 
lay a further dimension onto the map by looking at the dynamics of 
how Jews encountered Zoroastrians in late antiquity, and, more spe- 
cifically, at the kinds of discourses both communities developed in 
describing each other. Here I suggest that despite the presence of a 
strong, non-differentiating form of social dualism in both traditions, 
Sasanian Jews and Zoroastrians nevertheless constructed discourses 
that did indeed make some distinctions among their respective “Oth- 
ers.” In particular, the Bavli contains a set of sources that magnify 
and forcefully critique Persian and Zoroastrian identities in specific 
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ways, while Middle Persian texts conceive of the Jews as constituting 
an especially troubling religious entity. For Sasanian Jews and Zoro- 
astrians, the opposing community constituted a “significant Other.” 
While the goal of constructing these “discourses of the Other” would 
undoubtedly have been to drive the two communities apart, it is still 
possible to read them as evidence of an ongoing Zoroastrian-Jewish 
intersection that elicited the vigorous responses in the first place. As I 
suggest in the next chapter, this dynamic would explain how despite 
the stark realities of the Persian-Jewish oppositional scheme, one still 
finds concurrent forms of rabbinic discourse that sought to nuance, 
familiarize, and even bring nearer to rabbinic culture the Persian and 
Zoroastrian “Other.” 


REVERSING DISCOURSE: RESPONSES 
TO PERSIANS IN THE BAVLI 


The Bavli is a complex literary artifact with a multi-vocalic textual 
architecture that frequently confounds attempts to read for consis- 
tency—notwithstanding the valiant efforts of scholastic geniuses 
from the medieval French Tosafists to modern Lithuanian Talmud 
dialecticians. To a certain extent, rabbinic culture itself can be said 
to emerge from an environment characterized by and tolerant of a 
certain amount of legal and theological plurality and contradiction. 
The earliest talmudic commentators, the Geonim of early medieval 
Iraq, were well aware of talmudic texts that expressed diametrically 
opposed views. Even the Bavli itself is conscious of many of the con- 
tradictions. One finds in the Talmud's later layers editorial voices that 
note some inconsistencies—often without intervening—and other 
texts that were shaped by redactional strategies that wove contradic- 
tory sources together in order to form larger, more harmonious units. 
While such phenomena are commonplace in the Bavli, their persis- 
tence in particular areas is worthy of note and may indicate cultural 
tensions, shifts, and related phenomena. 

This is arguably the case in regards to a group of talmudic passages 
that can be seen as *reacting" to Persians. Here one finds a persistent 
attempt to shift and even subvert more positive assessments of Persian 
rulers and customs that were originally attributed to Palestinian rab- 
bis. Notice what happens, for example, in the following passage in 
which the Palestinian sage Rabban Gamliel lists three reasons that he 
likes the Persians: 
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It has been taught [in a baraita]: Rabban Gamliel said: For three 
things do I like the Persians. They are modest in their eating, in 
the bathroom, and in sex. It is written, *I have summoned my 
consecrated ones (mequdasbai)" (Isaiah 13:3). Rav Yosef taught: 
these are the Persians who are “designated” (mequdashin) for 
purgatory.’ 


Rabban Gamliel expresses his respect for the modesty that Persians 
display even, or especially, when the body is engaged in some of its 
messiest activities. Following this somewhat surprising rabbinic admi- 
ration of Persians, a verse from Isaiah is cited that refers to the future 
destroyers of the Babylonians—ultimately the Persians—as God’s 
“designated ones.” Rather abruptly, Rav Yosef riffs on the verse from 
Isaiah and asserts that what the Persians are actually designated for 
is hell. 

It is not immediately apparent where the line should be drawn 
between Rabban Gamliel's praise of the Persians and Rav Yosef's 
derision of them, but there is no doubt that the short passage evinces 
a dramatic shift. It goes without saying that the juxtaposition of these 
sources makes it impossible to distill a simple “pro” or “anti” talmu- 
dic view of the Persians, or for that matter of their personal hygiene. 
Even intuiting the redactors’ own position is quite tricky. Convention- 
ally, the passage has been split between Rabban Gamliel’s positive 
statement on the one hand, and the verse from Isaiah along with Rav 
Yosef’s negative exegesis, on the other. As a matter of fact, it is advis- 
able to read both rabbinic teachings as straddling the verse from Isa- 
iah. The biblical word for “designated” (mequdasbai), which forms 
the basis of Rav Yosef’s bitter remark, is from the Hebrew root QDS. 
Both the plain sense of the verse and Rav Yosef’s exegetical scheme 
clearly assume a meaning of designation—either divinely selected to 
destroy the Babylonians or designated for purgatory. However, for the 
typical rabbinic reader QDS would have primarily connoted sanctifi- 
cation and holiness." It seems possible that Rabban Gamliel’s praise 
of Persian modesty was placed prior to the verse from Isaiah in order 
to explicate that the Persians might be considered sacred (qadosh) 
on account of the list of modest behaviors. However, this positive 
view of the Persians was immediately subverted when Rav Yosef’s 
negative reading of the appellation “mequdashai” (“my designated 
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ones”) was added. Regardless of redactional intent, the result of this 
textual development is striking: by sharing a single verse, we have a 
kind of atomized contradiction in which two opposing views dwell 
together in close quarters. This only serves to strengthen the question 
of how these conflicting views coexisted in one short passage and in 
the broader culture. 

One approach to an incongruity of this sort involves first gingerly 
extracting the separate components, as I just attempted, and then 
considering where in rabbinic culture they might be located. Rabban 
Gamliel lived in Roman Palestine in the first century C.E., and his 
statement, introduced with the term “tanya”—a semi-reliable marker 
of tannaitic texts—is in classical Rabbinic Hebrew. Thus, the pas- 
sage presents itself as reflecting the view of a prominent early Pales- 
tinian tanna, even if there is no direct parallel preserved anywhere in 
Palestinian rabbinic literature. At the very least, one might say that 
the observations attributed to Rabban Gamliel were borne from a 
distance, and more specifically from the space that separates Roman 
Palestine from Sasanian Mesopotamia. Indeed, a statement attributed 
to Rabbi Akiva cited immediately before Rabban Gamliel’s lists three 
reasons to respect the Medes—a group of people who were marked 
in rabbinic literature as *Easterners."!? As such, it is possible to read 
the two lists as expressing a form of Palestinian rabbinic Oriental- 
ism. From this perspective the baraita is worth comparing to parallel 
depictions of *Orientals" in Greek and Latin literature.? A number of 
classical texts describe the magi as careful not to urinate while stand- 
ing, while in rivers, or in the presence of one another." It is possible 
that the reference to Persian sexual modesty may likewise be related 
to their alleged disdain of nudity.? Rav Yosef, on the other hand, 
lived in the Sasanian Empire and his rejection of Rabban Gamliel's 
positive view of the Persians reflected the knowledge and frustrations 
of a more intimate observer. 

This is not the only instance where Rav Yosef reverses a view that 
initially praised the Persians. In a different context he refers to Per- 
sians improperly engaging in intercourse while clothed. To be spe- 
cific, according to some rabbis the word she’era (interpreted as “her 
flesh”), used in a verse about a man’s obligations to his first wife (Exo- 
dus 21:10), indicates that husbands are required to fulfill their wives’ 
sexual needs. Rav Yosef suggests that, additionally, the term implies 
bodily contact, and he thus rules that a man must not treat his wife 
“in the manner of the Persians who have sex in their clothes.” 16 Given 
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Rav Yosef’s negative approach in the previous source, it may even 
be possible that this sharply formulated ruling obliquely responds to 
Rabban Gamliel's respect of Persian sexual modesty. 

A further example of Rav Yosef’s anti-Persian reinterpretations 
can be found in his exegesis of the second beast in Daniel’s vision of 
the four beasts: 


DID pmun PRDINW OPO IW YK 50» 22 1n 3575 VT RIYIN NN ievn mw 
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*'Then I saw a second, different beast, which was like a bear" (Dan- 
iel 7:5). Rav Yosef taught: This [refers to the] Persians, who eat and 
drink like a bear, are fleshy like a bear, grow hair like a bear, and 
have no rest like a bear. When Rav Ami would see a Persian he would 
say: There is a wandering bear!” 


Like other parts of the book of Daniel, the vision of the four king- 
doms inspired a good deal of traditional exegesis and messianic spec- 
ulation during late antiquity. Rav Yosef's interpretation is based on 
a fairly established exegetical tradition that links the vision's second 
beast with Persia, or at least with the Medes, who were seen as the 
Persians’ partners in the so-called Medo-Persian Empire.'? Interest- 
ingly, the church father Jerome transmits the following *Hebrew" 
interpretation of the verse: 


And what is said [about the bear], that *it stood up on the one side," 
the Hebrews interpret thus, that they [the Persians] perpetrated noth- 
ing cruel against Israel. Hence they are also described in the prophet 
Zechariah as “white horses” (Zechariah 1:8; 6:3, 6).? 


The Jewish tradition that Jerome cites interprets the second beast as 
representing the Persian Empire. Again, this was a common reading 
that, incidentally, was the view expressed by Rav Yosef’s Sasanian 
Christian near-contemporary, Aphrahat.*° However, the tradition 
that Jerome quotes differs in the way that it emphasizes the bear’s 
relative harmlessness, especially when compared with the frighten- 
ingly cruel final beast in the vision.?! According to Jerome, the Jewish 
association of the bear with the Persian Empire is based on a generally 
positive assessment of Persian rule. Although Rav Yosef is obviously 
not directly responding to the “Hebrew exegesis” cited by Jerome, the 
fact that positive views of Persians are well attested throughout Pal- 
estinian rabbinic literature”? suggests that Rav Yosef may be subvert- 
ing an accepted pro-Persian view by explaining that the second beast 
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refers to the Persians on account of their crassness and carnality.” 
In light of a passage about calendrical conventions where Rav Yosef 
explicitly rejects the Palestinian amora R. Abbahu's claim that *Cyrus 
(Hebrew: koresh) was worthy (kasher),”*4 a trend emerges. Evidently, 
Rav Yosef maintained a decidedly negative view of the Persians to the 
point that he could scarcely tolerate the more positive assessments 
preserved in Jewish tradition. When he encountered praise of Per- 
sians, Rav Yosef glossed the text or somehow managed to alter its 
meaning toward negativity. 

This phenomenon is not limited to passages attributed to Rav 
Yosef. Witness the following discussion of God’s election of Cyrus 
the Great: 
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Rav Nahman b. Rav Hisda expounded: What is it that is written, 
“Thus said the Lord to Cyrus, His anointed one”? What, is Cyrus His 
messiah? Rather, the Holy One Blessed is He said to his [real] mes- 
siah: I lodge a complaint with you concerning Cyrus. I said: “He shall 
build my house and my exiles he will send forth” (cf. Isaiah 45:13). 
Yet he said: “Who is there among you of all his people, his God be 
with him, and let him go up [to Jerusalem]" (Ezra 1:3).? 


In the verse, Cyrus is addressed as God's “mashiah” (conjugated 
meshiho). According to most scholars, the word meshiho simply refers 
here to God's designation of Cyrus as playing an important role in 
Israelite history.” However, some rabbis evidently interpreted the 
term to mean that God actually crowned Cyrus as his long-awaited 
messiah.” This reading forced the fourth-generation Babylonian 
amora Rav Nahman b. Rav Hisda to suggest a rather creative punc- 
tuation of the verse, wherein God complains to the (future) messiah 
concerning Cyrus's poor performance.?? In this way, God's initially 
positive view of Cyrus in the Bible is deftly turned into a serious cri- 
tique of his performance.?? 


BLASPHEMIES AND SORCERIES: THE STATUS 
OF ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE BAVLI 


The sources collected above concern talmudic reactions to positive 
assessments of Persian customs and rulers. My primary interest, how- 
ever, is regarding encounters between Jews and Zoroastrians—that 
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is, between two Sasanian religious communities. How did Jews 
respond to Zoroastrians and Zoroastrianism and vice-versa? To be 
sure, this question must be handled with special care. For one, the 
distinction between a Persian or Iranian affiliation and a Zoroas- 
trian religious identity is not without its complications, particularly 
given the slippage of some of the terminology involved.?? Further, 
the question of ethnic versus religious identity in regards to Judaism 
is a particularly fraught one.*! What is more, the methodological 
danger of ascribing to late antique writings a conception of *reli- 
gion" that follows modern usage has been rightly emphasized by 
historians of religion.” For this reason it is surprising to note a tal- 
mudic source that at first blush actually seems to preserve a debate 
about the very status of Zoroastrianism. The passage follows the 
rabbinic warning against Jews learning from magi that was exam- 
ined in the last chapter. For the sake of convenience, I cite the trans- 
lated text again in full: 


[A] Rav Zutra b. Tuviya said that Rav said . . . he who learns some- 
thing (davar) from a magus is worthy of death... 


[B] [As to] Magianism, Rav and Shmuel [disagree]: One said [that it 
is] sorceries; the other said [that it is] blasphemies. 


[C] It may be concluded that it is Rav who maintains that it is blas- 
phemies. For Rav Zutra b. Tuviya said that Rav said: He who learns 
something from a magus is worthy of death. Now should you think 
that it is sorceries, surely it is written, *you shall not learn to do [the 
abhorrent practices of those nations]” (Deuteronomy 18:9), [imply- 
ing], but you may learn in order to understand and instruct! This 
proves it.? 


Section B consists of a concise disagreement between two prominent 
first-generation Babylonian amoraim on the status of something called 
“amgushta.” The word ultimately derives from Old Persian “magus” 
and its meaning is obscured, among other things, by the complicated 
history of the term and its reception in other languages and cultures.?* 
Still, the use of the abstract form *amgusbta"? would seem at first to 
imply that Rav and Shmuel are having a fundamental debate about 
“Magianism” or Zoroastrianism—in other words, that their discus- 
sion foreshadows later medieval Jewish disputes about the halakhic 
status of other religions, such as Christianity and Islam. In fact, as I 
noted in the previous chapter, it seems that their disagreement actu- 
ally concerns Zoroastrian recitation of sacred texts. We know that 
the recitation of the Avesta was deemed by both Zoroastrians and 
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non-Zoroastrians alike to constitute a centrally important Zoroas- 
trian ritual act. The Dénkard, for example, states that the Zoroastrian 
tradition, here called weh den (“good dén”—religious tradition),?6 is 
made manifest through the recitation/enumeration and practice of the 
Sacred Word.’ In their debate as well, Rav and Shmuel apparently 
deem Zoroastrian recitation as synonymous with something referred 
to as *Magianism." As such, while the debate about amgushta should 
not be seen as dealing with the religious entity known today as 
“Zoroastrianism,” the fact that the discussion focuses on an equiva- 
lent abstract term means that it still constitutes a rare and important 
rabbinic assessment of Zoroastrian tradition. 

Rav and Shmuel's debate is submerged within a longer, three-part 
sequence. This makes it difficult to discern the initial import of their 
disagreement. Arguably, the dispute was first placed here in order to 
shed light on Rav's warning against learning from a magus (section À). 
In time, however, the direction of discourse shifted and Rav's state- 
ment was used to help clarify a secondary question regarding which 
amora authored which opinion in the “Magianism” debate (section 
C). Unfortunately, since the disagreement itself does not appear any- 
where else in rabbinic literature, it is nearly impossible to discern its 
original context.?? It is worth noting that discussions concerning the 
definition of the term *magus" and the priestly function of the magi 
can be found in Greek and Latin literature.” Perhaps we have here a 
similar kind of definitional or ethnographic disagreement about the 
nature of Zoroastrian tradition? Given the normal preoccupations of 
the rabbis, it seems more likely that Rav and Shmuel are debating 
the legal status of this Zoroastrian ritual in rabbinic jurisprudence. 
The seventh chapter of the Mishna's Tractate Sanhedrin concerns the 
punishments administered by higher rabbinic courts for illicit activi- 
ties like blasphemy and sorcery. It seems possible that this amo- 
raic dispute might represent an attempt to determine which rabbinic 
term, and therefore set of legal principles and punishments, applies 
to *Magianism." The discussion probably concerns whether *Mag- 
ianism" is deemed a form of blasphemy and thus governed by certain 
rabbinic rules, or rather a type of sorcery with its own prohibitions. 

A related critique of Zoroastrian recitation appears in another pas- 
sage. There, the amora R. Aha b. Ya‘aqov derides anyone who stud- 
ies only Bible and Mishna but does not “serve the sages"—that is, 
does not engage in further investigation of the Mishna's meaning—as 
being a magus. As support for this view, R. Nahman cites the popular 
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saying: “The magus mumbles (ratin magosha) and knows not what 
he says, the (rabbinic) reciter recites (tani tanna) and knows not what 
he says.”*! “Ratin,” the verb used in the rabbinic aphorism for mum- 
bling, has an interesting history relating to non-Zoroastrian percep- 
tion of the Zoroastrian study and recitation of the Avesta.“ The ver- 
bal root RTN appears in Babylonian Jewish Aramaic, Mandaic, and 
Syriac, where it has negative overtones not unlike the word “mur- 
mur" in English. Yet what is particularly interesting is the technical 
usage of the root to describe Zoroastrian study and liturgical reci- 
tation.? Apparently, some Sasanian Jews and Christians conceived 
of Zoroastrian priestly learning as consisting of mindless repetitions. 
This assessment is confirmed in some Middle Persian texts, though of 
course without the negative coloring apparent in the Bavli and Syriac 
literature. Again, the Hérbedestan, the Avestan text and accompany- 
ing Middle Persian Zand about the rules of priestly study, describes 
Zoroastrian learning as essentially a process of memorizing sacred 
texts through frequent repetition.^* Although I have previously dis- 
cussed the evidence that some Zoroastrians engaged in highly com- 
plex forms of study, it remains significant that the Middle Persian text 
devoted to the laws of learning is essentially preoccupied with accu- 
rate recitation. 

Aside from the Christian and Jewish perception that Zoroastrian 
learning consists of the repetition of Avestan texts, there was another 
common assumption made about Zoroastrian priests, and this con- 
cerns the ancient link between the magi and magic. The English word 
“magic” ultimately derives from the Greek incorporation of the Old 
Persian magu-. Yet it is not only Greek and Latin writers who drew 
this connection. For one, a similar perception can be found in Baby- 
lonian Jewish texts as well. Once again, the Aramaic root RTN is 
instructive in this regard. Deuteronomy 18:9—14 lists a variety of pro- 
hibited *magical" ritual acts practiced by the Canaanites: 


When you enter the land that the Lord your God is giving you, you 
shall not learn to do the abhorrent practices of those nations. Let no 
one be found among you who consigns his son or daughter to the fire, 
or who is an augur, a soothsayer, a diviner, a sorcerer, hover haver or 
one who consults ghosts or familiar spirits, or one who inquires of 
the dead. (Deuteronomy 18:9-11) 


The meaning of *hover haver" is debated in ancient Bible translations, 
including the Aramaic Targumim. For example, Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan translates the first part of the verse as follows: *Nor 
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charmers nor spellbinders (u-mehabrin ve-asarin) of serpents, scor- 
pions, and all kinds of reptiles.” Only Targum Onkelos, an ancient 
Babylonian rendition of the Bible, renders “hover haver" as *mum- 
bling (ve-rateyn retan).” Based on the previous usage of RTN as refer- 
ring to Zoroastrian recitations, the appearance of this verb in Targum 
Onkelos may suggest that some Babylonian Jews considered Zoroas- 
trian priests to be performing the ritual act known as hover haver. As 
Eliezer Shimshon Rosenthal has noted, “hover haver" constitutes the 
source of the other name in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic for a Zoroas- 
trian priest, namely, Aabara.* 

It would thus appear that the opinion in the amoraic *Magianism" 
debate that deems Zoroastrian recitations to be a form of sorcery taps 
into an old, deep Babylonian Jewish prejudice. Furthermore, in other 
instances the Bavli depicts the magi as skilled at magic. A story told 
about Rava creating a kind of *proto-Golem" (artificial man) assumes 
that Zoroastrian priests (habaraya) were similarly proficient." Even 
more instructive, a Palestinian tradition records how the Babylonian 
amora Shmuel heard a Persian fatally cursing his/her son with the 
divine (Jewish) name.** Expertise in the knowledge and uses of divine 
names was a central aspect of magic in late antiquity, and the attri- 
bution of this skill to a Persian is perhaps worthy of note.’ All said, 
the dual perception of Zoroastrian priests as proficient in magic and 
Zoroastrian learning as the murmured repetition of foreign, undeci- 
pherable texts suggests that Jews may have approached the magi to 
learn words that they deemed magically efficacious, as indeed I have 
suggested. It is even possible that Rav's warning against learning a 
“davar” from a magus does not mean a thing, rather a word.?? 

Regarding the other opinion in the *Magianism" debate, there is 
evidence that the crime of blasphemy might have been conceived as 
broader than simply cursing the divine name or its substitutes. There 
are some rabbinic texts that interpret idolatrous worship as an act 
of blasphemy,” and perhaps the declaration that Magianism is blas- 
phemy is merely another way of saying that the liturgical recitation of 
the Avesta was conceived as a form of idolatrous worship. Still, if this 
actually is the point, it is not clear why the opinion does not use the 
standard term avoda zara (“foreign worship")? 

Unlike the modern English word “blasphemy,” the Greek 
BAaoonpew and the Hebrew and Aramaic root GDP are relatively flex- 
ible and can even be used to describe the derision of humans as well. 
Even if in terms of determining the application of capital punishment 
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the rabbis articulate a stricter definition, it is still possible that the 
sin of blasphemy could have been more broadly conceived. Perhaps 
the opinion that considers “Magianism” to consist of blasphemies 
might refer to hymns in praise of the Iranian gods that detract from a 
monotheistic power.” The Avesta is replete with the worship of enti- 
ties other than the supreme Deity, and, theologically, the Avesta and 
Pahlavi literature have some rather “un-rabbinic” things to say about, 
for example, the source of evil in the world.” 

To sum up, the passage about Magianism provides us with a cru- 
cial source for assessing rabbinic perception of Zoroastrian tradition. 
While not preserving an actual debate about Zoroastrian religion per 
se, its discussion of Zoroastrian recitation of the Avesta is not terri- 
bly different from providing a more general assessment of Zoroastrian 
tradition. Even if the actual subject under discussion is indeed not the 
religious entity *Zoroastrianism," it remains significant that the term 
used in the debate to describe Zoroastrian recitation is the abstract 
form of the word “magus.” As the above-cited Dénkard passage indi- 
cates and as one finds in some Christian descriptions of the magian 
“arts,” Zoroastrian tradition is sometimes seen as metonymic with the 
recitation of sacred texts. It is striking that the Bavli portrays the Zoro- 
astrian ^Other" as preoccupied with mumbling a sacred text that was 
perhaps deemed magically efficacious or, alternatively, blasphemous.^* 


“DAHAG GAVE THE TORAH TO ABRAHAM AND ABRAHAM 
TO MOSES AND MOSES TO JOSHUA”: JEWS AND JUDAISM 
IN MIDDLE PERSIAN LITERATURE 


The rabbis were not alone in their attempt to consider the status of 
another Sasanian religious tradition. Jews and Judaism appear on a 
number of occasions in Pahlavi literature, where they are referred to 
as jabüd and jabüdib, respectively. The clearest “statement” on Juda- 
ism, if we can call it such, appears in a Middle Persian legal compila- 
tion called Sayest nē Sayest that is difficult to date. The conventional, 
“automatic” ninth-century dating of Pahlavi literature notwithstand- 
ing,* it is telling that Islam is not mentioned once in the work—even 
in the following passage where it might be most expected: 

abézag-dad ud weh-dén amah hém ud poryotkes bem 

ud gumézag-dad senig-Skoftib?' bend 

ud wattar-dad zandig ud tarsag ud jabüd ud abarig i az én $on 

bend. 
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Those of pure laws and good dén are we—and also (of) the 
teachers of old. 

Those of mixed laws are practicing the weirdness of Sén. 
Those of bad laws are the Manichaeans, Christians, Jews, and 
the rest who are of that sort.*® 


Aside from the content, the structure of this passage is noteworthy. 
Somewhat similar to Kerdir’s list of religious communities examined 
earlier, we have a tripartite division of religions.?? At the top of the 
hierarchy are the upholders of the “pure law,” a term that evidently 
refers to the producers and audience of this text who, at least in their 
own eyes, properly abide by the Zoroastrian tradition. At the oppo- 
site end are Manichaeans, Christians, Jews and other adherents of 
separate traditions that are considered *bad laws." The middle rung 
is occupied by the *school of Sen"—a Zoroastrian teacher deemed a 
heretic (ablomog) by one Middle Persian text.9? Sén’s school is called 
a mixture—a loaded term in Zoroastrian writings—probably since it 
was deemed to reside within the basic framework of Zoroastrianism 
and yet nevertheless represent a dangerous and misleading interpre- 
tation.®*! Apparently, the basic framework of social dualism seems to 
have led to a categorization of Judaism and other Sasanian religious 
traditions as “bad laws.” 

Related to this classification are some Middle Persian passages that 
differentiate between Judaism and other traditions on theological 
grounds. Thus, in one text in the Dénkard the philosophical impli- 
cations of Judaism’s monotheism, or “belief in one principle,” are 
attacked.” There one finds a discussion of Judaism’s belief in a single, 
eternal God contrasted with the “Sophistic”—that is, Aristotelian— 
belief in the pervasive eternality of matter, as well as Manichaean 
dualism. 

Other Middle Persian passages, on the other hand, go further and 
single out Judaism as a religion to be avoided in particular since it 
constitutes the very antithesis of Zoroastrianism. One source that 
expresses this view is, interestingly enough, attributed to Sén: 

ek ciyon gehan-frayénidar *dad i dén mazdésn gehán-marnjenidàár dad 

i jahüdih kes an i dahibedan framan abézag dadig u-san dad an i den 

mazdésn u-san az an i jahüdig dad pahrext *sén andarz *edon-i$ guft 

One is how the law of the Mazdaean den furthers the world of living 

beings, while the law of the beliefs of the Jews destroys the world of 


living beings; (that) the command of the (Iranian) rulers is pure and 
according to the law and their law is the Mazdaean dén. And Sén 
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spoke (this) counsel in this manner to them about their staying away 
from the Jewish law. 


Just as Rav warned Jews against learning from the magi, Sén 
exhorted Zoroastrians not to draw near to Judaism. The parallel 
attempt of Jewish and Zoroastrian religious leaders to prevent these 
two communities from intermingling is certainly interesting, but 
more so is the way in which Judaism is perceived as a clear and pres- 
ent danger that stands in total opposition to Zoroastrianism. As 
Shaul Shaked has pointed out on a number of occasions, Judaism— 
and not Islam—is chosen by Zoroastrian authors writing in Mid- 
dle Persian to serve as the representative of monotheism in craft- 
ing a kind of proto-“comparative religion” taxonomy. This is sig- 
nificant in arguing for the Sasanian provenance of these sources.“ 
More relevant for the present discussion is the way in which Judaism 
stands above other “bad laws” as the primary antagonistic rival of 
Zoroastrianism. 

In his research on Jews in Middle Persian literature, Shaked has 
collected a number of texts that present Judaism as the legacy of 
Dahag—an ancient mythological dragon-figure who is adapted in 
Zoroastrianism to counteract the efforts of Yima—an Indo-Iranian 
character who functions in Zoroastrian tradition as an early propo- 
nent of Ohrmazd’s will in this world. 

[A] an payman dad ahlawih bun yazdig gowisn *az jam pad 

paywand-raftaran xém bid dahibed ud hu-xwadayan rayénidan 

padis petyarag az daman spoxtan kis$war pad payman dad arast 

wirast ud payrast 

[B] ud ham yazdig bun érih dadestan hangerdigih ud dén <i> 

mazdesn fragan pad an i mehtom dadestan ud an i abartom kirbag 

andar den ó$murdan az yast-frawahr zardust pad poryotkesan 

paywand raft u-šān padis den i mazdesn andar awamiha winnard 

dam pad nekib mehénid 6 südimand i perozgar fraskerd meh-abzarih 

paywast weh-dén paydagih 

[C] ud an bun déwan fréb wirayisn 6 taz-tohmag dahisn-kahénidar 

dahag wiréxtan ud dahag xem padis *winàstan o kar kardan u-$ 

freb-büdig ud abe-büdig sástarib ud ablomogib waxsenid ud padis 
mardom xem winastan géhan *wizandénidan® dam margénidan 

[D] óraytà <i> jabüdib bun-nibeg kardan, ud óruslem désidan padis 

dastan dahag fradom 6 abraham i jabüdàn dastwar, ud az abraham 6 

*mose® i oy paywand kē jabüd pad paygambar ud kés-awurdar dar 

darénd madan ud asan burd<an>6 *mosé * as-kerdan®’ jabüdib kes 

rawüàgenidan 
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[E] ud az pas ed déwan fréb ud dahag pad wizand i daman dosid 
ag-denib bun wazag <i> jabüdagib stin andar zamanag zamanag 
abértar andar dén <i> mazdésn ud éran niséb pad ahlomégih 
carénig(?) brahiha didigarig ud sidigarig andar géhan nogibistan 
padis déwan cerib ud mardom xem winastagib géhan alüdagib ud 
awéranih ud daman fraseb «ud» anagih ud wehan nigonib ud tangib 
ud duswarib ud wattaran afraz fraxwih ud padixsayih. 


[A] How that law of moderation, the principle of being righteous, the 
divine speech, by which those proceeding in the lineage [as an inter- 
connected chain] (of humanity toward the eschaton) have their char- 
acter from Yima by which the rulers and good kings rule, push the 
adversary back from the creatures, and arrange, cultivate, and adorn 
the country according to the law of moderation. 

[B] And how the same divine principle, the summation of the Ira- 
nian law, the foundation of the Mazdaean dén, through the greatest 
law and the supreme good deed in enumerating the Tradition (dez), 
went from Zardust (=Zoroaster) “of worshipped soul" through the 
lineage of the Teachers of Old, and they through it established the 
Mazdean tradition in the various ages, enlarged the creation in 
goodness, and thus connected to the Beneficent and Victorious great 
power of the Renovation. (This is) what is manifest in the Great 
Tradition. 

[C] And how that principle, which is the setting up of deceit by the 
demons, fled to Dahag, of the Arab race, the diminisher of creation. 
And how Dahag corrupted character through it and put it into action, 
and increased (waxsenid) excess, and deficiency, tyranny (probably, 
“false teachings") and heresy. Through it he caused corruption to the 
character of people, caused the world to quake, and the creatures to 
die. 

[D] How he made the óraytà the fundamental book of Judaism, and 
built Jerusalem in order to keep (oraytà) in it. How Dahag first came 
to Abraham, the priest of the Jews, and from Abraham to Moses of 
his lineage, whom the Jews hold as a prophet and a bringer of (their) 
faith, and took rest(?). He revealed it to Moses, and how he propa- 
gated the Jewish faith. 

[E] And how, after that, this deceit of the demons, Dahag, to the 
harm of the creatures, delighted in the foundation word of evil tradi- 
tion, the column of Judaism. How, in time period after time period, 
especially in the Mazdaean tradition and Iran (there) was decline. 
How it was renewed a second and third time in the world by mak- 
ing heresy shine, and through that (there came) victory to the demons 
and corruption to the character of people, impurity and lying waste 
to the world, decline and evil to creatures, inversion, distress and 
hardship to the good, ascent, broadness, and kingship to the bad.® 


In this passage we learn that while Yima and his successors propagate 
the proper and good religious tradition, the demonic Dahag codifies 
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his evil views in the teaching of Judaism, alternately called órayta— 
the conventional Aramaic word for the Torah in the Talmud—and 
wazag—the “Word.” The text considers the Torah to be the quintes- 
sential *bad law." Everything positive in the world that Yima's teach- 
ing accomplishes, Dahag’s óraytà attempts to reverse. 

Fascinatingly, according to this passage, Jewish and Zoroastrian 
tradition each possess a distinctive transmission history. Thus, Yima’s 
teaching is present in the foundation of the Iranian law (erib dadestan 
hangerdigih) and in the Mazdaean tradition (den i mazdésn). The lat- 
ter reached Zoroaster and was handed down to the Teachers of Old 
(poryotkésan)—a term that incidentally is also used in regard to Sasa- 
nian authorities, ? and from them it reached the people. Dahag, on the 
other hand, creates the Torah, builds Jerusalem, and stores it there. 
This motif is reminiscent of the (anachronistic) descriptions of the offi- 
cial deposition of the Avesta in some kind of treasury, as detailed else- 
where in Middle Persian literature." Like Yima’s teaching, Dahag’s 
wisdom also has a transmission history. He gives the Torah first to 
Abraham (parallel to Zoroaster), then to Moses who is considered 
the prophet and bringer of the faith (parallel to the poryotkesan), and, 
implicitly, onto the Jewish people. A parallel Dénkard passage even 
describes the Torah as going from Abraham to Moses to Joshua?'— 
almost a kind of alternate, Zoroastrian version of the famous rab- 
binic tradition that describes the propagation of the Oral Torah as 
follows: *Moses received the Torah on Sinai, and gave it to Joshua, 
and Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the men of the great assem- 
bly” (m. Avot 1:1). 

What is to be made of this negative reflection on the role of Judaism 
and its Torah? One might first compare the Dénkara’s presentation of 
Jewish tradition with the heavy-hitting criticism of Judaism found in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the Skand-gumanig wizar. 
Samuel Thrope has astutely pointed out how these chapters present 
Judaism not simply as a religion, rather as a kind of text that rivals 
the Zoroastrian textual tradition.” It might also be noted that the 
Dénkard's scheme nicely parallels a related phenomenon in regards to 
Christian-Zoroastrian relations. There, too, as Adam Becker has sug- 
gested, the religion of the “Other” is perceived as an alternative form 
of learning,” so that, for example, conversion means adopting an alter- 
nate practice of study." The strategy of assigning a demonic source 
to the Hebrew Bible, however, means that Jewish tradition represents 
a uniquely destructive problem. While this idea may be connected to 
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some of the beliefs then current among groups in late antiquity that 
claimed that the Demiurge was the God of the Hebrew Bible,” the pres- 
ence of related passages in Middle Persian literature about Judaism sug- 
gests that we are dealing with a distinctly Zoroastrian response. 

There are a number of passages in the Dénkard that detail some 
of Dahag’s—and therefore the Torah’s—supposedly evil teachings.” 
They are ten in number and oppose Yima's beneficial Decalogue. 
The first of Dahag’s “ten commandments” teaches that cattle can be 
slaughtered freely (Dénkard 3:288.9). As scholars have pointed out, 
the bloody reality of Jewish ritual slaughter alluded to in this *com- 
mandment" may have led to a Zoroastrian ban on the slaughtering 
of meat—and hence its consumption by Jews—referred to in a talmu- 
dic passage about Zoroastrian decrees.” Other Jewish practices come 
under criticism, including the circumcision (drésidan—literally, “to 
brand") of males. Since Zoroastrianism maintains a generally positive 
view of the human body as a creation of Ohrmazd and a stalwart in 
the war against evil, a deliberate attempt to harm a child must have 
been seen as sadistic and demonic. The same could be said of the 
alleged Jewish castration of animals. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN: JEWISH DEPICTIONS 
OF ZOROASTRIAN PRIESTS 


There is little doubt that the purpose of the negative view presented in 
these Middle Persian texts is to sharply critique Judaism. The scheme 
is particularly noteworthy when seen in contrast to some forms of 
social dualism that paint all “Others” in undifferentiated dark hues. 
It may not be going too far to say that the stark depiction of Judaism 
as perfectly opposing Zoroastrianism accords the former a kind of 
respect, as if to say: “Judaism is a religion worth reckoning with, and 
here is why it must be avoided.” 

Interestingly, it seems that Zoroastrians were painted in just such 
a light in the Bavli. Some talmudic sources depict the Zoroastrian 
priesthood as a kind of evil counterpart to talmudic jurists and sages. 
One example can be deduced from the following passage, which 
immediately follows Rav Yosef’s negative comparison of the Persians 
to bears discussed above: 
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When R. Ami saw a Persian he would say: *There is a roaming bear!" 
Rabbi said to Levi: *Describe to me the Persians." He responded: 
“They are like the armies of the House of David." “Describe to me 
the Magi (habarim).” — “They are like the destroying angels (mal- 
akhei habala).” “Describe to me the Ishmaelites." — “They are like 
the goat-demons of the bathroom." *Describe to me the scholars of 
Babylonia." — “They are like the Ministering Angels."*? 


Apropos of the comparison of Persians to bears, the Bavli cites a con- 
versation that allegedly took place between the Palestinian patriarch, 
Rabbi Yehuda (commonly known simply as *Rabbi") and Levi.*! 
Here the Persians, or at least their armies, fare relatively well in that 
they are compared to King David's soldiers.*?? The Ishmaelites, how- 
ever, are literally demonized. More germane to the current discussion, 
the magi are compared to destroying angels.? Although there is no 
exact counterpart for the Ishmaelite comparison, it would appear that 
the equation of the magi to destroying angels does receive its exact 
opposite in the form of the comparison between Babylonian rabbinic 
sages and ministering angels. 

Another arena in which Zoroastrian priests are pitted against 
Jewish equivalents appears in regard to one of the magi's primary 
responsibilities in the Empire, namely the administration of courts. 
One statement attributed to the fifth-generation amora Rav Pappa 
suggests that the success of the magi serves as punishment for Jewish 
haughtiness—apparently among the exilarch's court: 
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Rav Pappa said: If the haughty cease to exist (among the Jews) the 
magi shall cease to exist; if the (Jewish) judges cease to exist, the 
(Sasanian) officers** shall cease to exist. “If the haughty cease to 
exist the magi shall also cease to exist”—as it is written, “And I will 
smelt out your dross as with lye and remove all your slag” (Isaiah 
1:25). “If the (Jewish) judges cease to exist, the (Sasanian) officers 
shall cease to exist,” as it is written, “The Lord has annulled the 
judgment against you, He has swept away your foes” (Zephaniah 
yg) 


The passage functions as a dual critique of certain aspects of both 
Persian and Jewish legal and societal institutions. The logic of the 
passage is as follows: The Sasanian officers commissioned to enforce 
justice—and from Rav Pappa's perspective, injustice—are seen as a 
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form of divine punishment for the activities of their Jewish judicial 
counterparts—apparently those judges associated with the occasion- 
ally despised exilarchate.*° The removal of these judges would lead 
to an easing of the problems caused by the Sasanian court-officers. 
Likewise, the power of the magi would wane were only the “haughty 
ones” of Israel—perhaps another veiled reference to the exilarch’s 
court or even to the elitist, acculturated rabbinic jurists associated 
with him—to disappear. Incidentally, for the measure-for-measure 
dynamic of this couplet to work properly, Rav Pappa would have to 
perceive the magi as somehow conceited—a character trait that, while 
objectively unquantifiable, may have been exacerbated by the rise in 
power of the Zoroastrian priestly bureaucracy during the Sasanian 
period.*” 

Rav Pappa constructs a symmetrical relationship between the magi 
and their evil Jewish counterparts. A different text offers another 
kind of symmetry that follows the pattern of setting up Zoroastrian 
priests as the perfect opposites of their positive Jewish equivalents. In 
this source, R. Yohanan asks the perennial theosophical question of 
Jewish antiquity—why was Jerusalem destroyed by the Romans in 70 
C.E.?55 In a classical theology of misfortune, national catastrophes 
result from national sin. But strangely enough, R. Yohanan explains 
that Jerusalem was destroyed because Jewish judges actually ruled 
according to Torah law. As a result, the Stam (the Talmud's anony- 
mous layer) exclaims: *And should they rule according to Magian law 
(dina de-magista)?!”* As I note below, “Magian law” is a technical 
term that seems to function here not simply as a generic form of non- 
rabbinic law, but as a direct opposite of Jewish law. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I have examined a talmudic dispute about the legal 
status of Zoroastrian tradition and a set of related texts, all of which 
take a rather negative view of Zoroastrianism. By a similar token, I 
have traced the demonization that Judaism underwent in some Mid- 
dle Persian texts. The chapter opened, however, with some more com- 
plex rabbinic passages about Persians that begin on a more positive 
register, yet soon after take a decidedly pessimistic turn. As noted, 
persistent shifts of this nature require attention and explication. Some 
scholars have suggested that the shifts in talmudic attitudes toward 
Persians reflect actual changes in Sasanian religious policy.?? In this 
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view, sources that offer a positive assessment of Persians are thought 
to have originated during periods of tolerance, while negative views 
and accounts of persecution are attributed to more difficult times. 
Recently, however, some researchers have begun to question whether 
talmudic sources can indeed be interpreted in this way, and whether 
this approach is not just another permutation of the much-maligned 
lachrymose conception of Jewish history.?! True, there are some indi- 
cations that Babylonian Jews experienced difficulties under King 
Péróz (459—484), as well as sporadic harassment for Jewish rituals 
that offended Zoroastrian religious sensibilities.” However, it is prob- 
lematic to uncritically link undated sources with specific time peri- 
ods, both because the texts themselves offer so few clues that might 
help locate them chronologically, and also because one finds plenty 
of conflicting, more positive sources about Persians and Persian rule 
that may just as well have originated during the same time period. 
These include more or less sunny anecdotes about specific rabbis and 
the Sasanian royal family, which even if they are completely ahistori- 
cal would still reflect something of then current Jewish perceptions of 
Persian rule, and in certain cases of Zoroastrianism as well. 

As opposed to a chronological framework, another approach is 
to examine whether the negative views of Persians can be attributed 
to the experiences of specific amoraim, their schools, and their geo- 
graphical locations. This method has been pursued by Yaakov Elman, 
who has profitably employed a “resister”/“accommodator” distinc- 
tion to classify the posture of different rabbis and their geographic 
locales toward Persians and their mores. To take one example, Rav 
Yosef’s generally negative view of the Persians seems to fit nicely with 
some of the other sources associated with him, and may be related to 
his residence in Pumbedita at some distance from the Sasanian win- 
ter capital.” Unfortunately, this sort of correlation is often not pos- 
sible and is dependent on discerning a consistent pattern of statements 
when, due to the nature of the extant sources, it is not always there 
to be found. 

A final approach might look to the compilatory character of the 
Bavli as encouraging a multivalent appreciation of the different kinds 
of attitudes and perceptions that can be recovered from the Bavli. 
As a complex, multi-vocalic oral document that was not redacted by 
an identifiable person or committee in a specific time and place, the 
Bavli may be seen as a textual representation of the intricate rabbinic 
culture that engendered it and in which it later reembedded itself. As 
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some feminist Talmudists have recently suggested, movements, shifts, 
gaps, and contradictions in the talmudic text can occasionally be read 
for cultural ferment, movement and jockeying in the gender hierarchy 
of rabbinic culture?^—in other words, phenomena that typically can- 
not be divided up among known players or assigned to specific geo- 
graphical locales. We might similarly look to the different postures 
regarding Persians as not only reflecting a movement from Roman 
Palestine to Sasanian Babylonia, but also as a sequence in which var- 
ious elements of Babylonian rabbinic society worked through their 
relationship with their Sasanian neighbors and overlords. From this 
perspective, one cannot easily assign incompatible views to specific 
rabbis or movements. Rather, the seemingly conflicting data are taken 
to reflect a set of ongoing cultural processes, undergone collectively.? 

This final approach can prove useful for interpreting other devel- 
opments in the Bavli's response to and reception of Zoroastrians. 
Although I attempted to demonstrate here how the Bavli and Middle 
Persian literature constructed *discourses of the Other" that consti- 
tute exceedingly stark and menacing caricatures, in a number of pas- 
sages one also finds in the Talmud more nuanced depictions of a num- 
ber of Zoroastrian and Persian cultural elements. These texts adopt a 
far less bleak and sometimes even gregarious tone toward aspects of 
Sasanian and Zoroastrian society that other talmudic sources depict 
quite negatively. How could this be? 

The most likely reason can take a cue from the popular adage 
*When there is smoke, there is fire." The strong rhetoric, the demon- 
ization, and the general focus on keeping away from Zoroastrians 
does not necessarily establish that there was actual bad blood between 
the two communities. Sometimes, the erection of high intercultural 
fences can be taken as evidence that the two neighboring communi- 
ties were engaged with one another at relatively high levels.” Instead 
of approaching the more nuanced sources as contradicting or conflict- 
ing with the material surveyed here, I suggest that they evince a vari- 
ety of concurrent attempts to bridge the very divide that the Bavli (and 
Middle Persian literature) elsewhere worked so hard to establish. It is 
to this task that I now turn. 


CHAPTER 4 


Closer Than They May Appear 


Alternative Depictions of Sasanians 
and Zoroastrian Priests in the Bavli 


ZOROASTRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
RABBINIC “DESTROYERS” 
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Our rabbis taught: Three hate each other, and these are they: dogs, fowl, 
and Zoroastrian priests (habarin). And some say even prostitutes. And some 
say even rabbinic scholars in Babylonia? 


This strange talmudic vignette, although not quite at the level of 
Borges's famous quotation from the Chinese encyclopedia,’ houses 
a deliciously motley crew of animals, clergy, sinners, and sages who 
are supposedly consumed by strife. Dogs and birds struggle for 
scraps of food, while prostitutes battle it out for fees. Less clear, 
however, is why Zoroastrian priests and Babylonian rabbis are 
thought to be plagued by hatred. Another question has to do with 
the relationship between the different components of the list: Osten- 
sibly, hatred is the sole organizing principle at work in the passage. 
Nevertheless, one still wonders, for example, if the internal strife 
ascribed to Babylonian rabbis and Zoroastrian priests is merely a 
symptomatic coincidence or whether it belies a deeper, more pro- 
found connection. 

One can only speculate about why the magi were thought to detest 
one another. Perhaps the phenomenon should be connected to the 
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institutionalization of the Zoroastrian priesthood during the Sasanian 
era—an ongoing political process that presumably bred the expected 
jealousy and intrigue.* Middle Persian literature also preserves evi- 
dence of major competition between Zoroastrian priests that was in 
part powered by the supply-and-demand economics of performing paid 
rituals for lay worshipers. As for Babylonian rabbis, here we seem to be 
on firmer ground. The sense of hatred ascribed to the sages probably 
has to do with the way the so-called “war of Torah"—the confronta- 
tional, intellectual sparring that characterizes the traditional study of 
rabbinic texts to this day—had a tendency to get out of hand.? 

The Bavli itself seems to be aware of a difference in tone between 
Babylonian rabbinic study and its Palestinian counterpart: 
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R. Hosha‘ya said: What is the meaning of the verse: “And I took for 
myself two staves; one of which I name No‘am (‘favor’) and the other 

I called Hoblim (‘unity’)” (Zechariah 11:7)? “No‘am”—these are the 
scholars of the Land of Israel who treat each other graciously (man'imim) 
in [the study of] halakha; “Hoblim”—these are the scholars of Babylo- 
nia, who injure each other (mehablim) in [the study of] halakha.‘ 


In the context of contrasting Babylonian and Palestinian rabbinic 
study practices, R. Hosha‘ya refers to the Babylonian rabbis as “injur- 
ers” (mehablim)—a moniker that evidently points to a violence fueled 
by ruthless academic competition. As such, R. Hosha‘ya’s teaching 
might serve as an intertext useful for explaining why Babylonian 
rabbis hate each other. More unexpectedly, it also sheds light on the 
relationship between the magi and Babylonian sages in the talmu- 
dic list of *haters." It may be recalled that the same term, *injur- 
ers" (mehablim), appeared in a passage examined last chapter, where 
Zoroastrian priests and Babylonian rabbis were compared to two dif- 
ferent types of angels. That text considered Babylonian rabbis as simi- 
lar to heavenly angels while it was the magi who resembled angelic 
destroyers (malakhei habala). 


Rabbi said to Levi: “Describe to me the Persians.” He responded: 
“They are like the armies of the House of David.” “Describe to me 
the Magi (habarim)."—" They are like the destroying angels (mal- 
akhei habala).” “Describe to me the Ishmaelites." — “They are like 
the goat-demons of the bathroom." *Describe to me the scholars of 
Babylonia." — “They are like the Ministering Angels."" 
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At the time, it was suggested that this passage exemplifies the sharply 
drawn “discourses of the Other” produced by Sasanian Zoroastrians 
and Jews alike. Indeed, this it does. Somewhat paradoxically, however, 
it is also possible to read the source and its co-texts as pointing toward 
a kind of equivalency between the communities. The ability to con- 
trast opposites requires a certain parity; in this case, an ability to see 
the magi and Babylonian rabbis as operating on the same plane. Like 
the two sides of a coin, which are fused together on a single monetary 
instrument, Rabbi’s distinction forces the supposedly angelic Babylo- 
nian rabbis to coexist with the Magian “destroying angels” in a single 
comparative moment.’ More than that, given the way the “injurer” des- 
ignation seems to flit between Babylonian talmudic sages and Zoroas- 
trian priests, one cannot help but question how seriously we are sup- 
posed to take the Bavli’s depiction of Babylonian rabbis as absolutely 
angelic and the magi as totally demonic. In all, it seems possible that 
the coexistence of Babylonian rabbis and Zoroastrian priests in the tal- 
mudic list of “those who hate each other” may be indicative of a deeper 
connection than might have initially been assumed. 

As suggested previously, despite the strategies aimed at keeping 
them apart, Jews and Zoroastrians intersected with one another in 
a number of ways. This situation helped engender some rather severe 
Babylonian rabbinic and Zoroastrian “discourses of the Other.” Yet 
paradoxically, it also seems to have given way to concurrent talmudic 
texts that engage in a different set of cultural processes. In a sense, 
these sources do not contrast Jews and Zoroastrians. Instead, they 
compare them with one another. Some passages even attempt to 
“localize” Persian and Zoroastrian elements, thereby bringing them 
closer to rabbinic culture. In that light, the goal of the present chapter 
is to collect a group of alternative talmudic texts that are not socially 
dualistic, and try and show how the distinctive architecture of these 
sources can be taken to reflect the Bavli’s protracted cultural work, 
performed while it processes rabbinic culture’s multifaceted relation- 
ship with Persian and Zoroastrian society. 


THE ZOROASTRIAN AMONG US: ZOROASTRIANS 
IN RABBINIC CRITIQUES OF JEWISH INSTITUTIONS 


To begin, let us return to an earlier question: In what way might Bab- 
ylonian rabbinic hatred have resembled Zoroastrian in-fighting? In 
a pair of articles published in 1987, Philip Kreyenbroek assembled a 
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group of texts that describe some very serious competition between 
learned and more theoretically inclined Zoroastrian priests, and 
professional and less “intellectual” liturgical reciters.? The passages 
appear in Middle Persian compilations of the ninth century C.E. that 
generally preserve the perspective of the intellectual camp. Neverthe- 
less, there are indications that some of the tensions went back to late 
antiquity. Though their responses to the intellectualist critique have 
not survived, at the very least we can surmise that the more techni- 
cally oriented liturgist priests would not have had very nice things to 
say about their scholar-priestly colleagues. 

Moulie Vidas has recently suggested that the well-documented ani- 
mosity in rabbinic literature between more scholastic amoraim and 
professional reciters of rabbinic texts known as “tannaim”! mirrors 
the Zoroastrian priestly tensions." Indeed, in one colorful expression 
of the amora/tanna competition, a Babylonian amora named Rav 
Aha b. Ya‘aqov derides anyone who studies only the text of Bible and 
Mishna but does not *serve the sages"—that is, does not engage in 
thoughtful investigation of the Mishna's meaning—as being a magus. 
As support for this view, Rav Nahman cites the following popular 
saying: “The magian mumbles (ratin magosha) and knows not what 
he says; the (rabbinic) reciter recites (tani tanna) and knows not what 
he says." As I emphasized previously, *tanna"—the verb used for 
“recites” in the popular saying that disparages the “thoughtless” reci- 
tation of rabbinic texts—appears in a Syriac text that describes Zoro- 
astrian recitation of the Avesta. The proximity between the mum- 
bling Zoroastrian priests and the reciting rabbinic tannaim is thus 
even closer than it first appears. 

At this point in the monograph, it is already clear that Zoroastrian 
priests and Babylonian rabbis shared both religious sensibilities and 
cultural trappings. I have stressed how the proximity between the 
two communities may have seemed threatening to some communal 
leaders, which in turn engendered stark and mutually informing *dis- 
courses of the Other." Now, in the texts presently under discussion 
one can begin to see the first inklings of a type of discourse that actu- 
ally draws the Zoroastrian *Other" closer. True, these sources ini- 
tially employ Zoroastrians in order to critique certain elements in rab- 
binic society, such as the injurious character of Babylonian rabbinic 
study and the mindless repetition of rabbinic reciters. Still, they point 
in a new direction that reflects an alternative set of cultural processes. 
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One hitherto ignored expression of this form of discourse can be 
found in a cryptic comment attributed to Rav Yosef. Mishna Yoma 
3:3 states that all but the first of the High Priest’s immersions on the 
Day of Atonement must take place in a chamber called the zmmen 2.5 
Regarding this chamber, Rav Yosef notes: 
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What is (the) Parva (chamber)? Rav Yosef said: Parva—a magus. 


The meaning of this line is quite ambiguous. What does a chamber 
in the Second Temple have to do with a Zoroastrian priest? Medieval 
commentators suggested creative but ultimately unsatisfactory ways 
to connect a magus (or to their mind, a sorcerer) to the chamber. Rashi 
suggests that the structure was named after a sorcerer (mekhashef) 
named Parva who built it. R. Hananel records a more imaginative tra- 
dition which claims that a magus named Parva tunneled his way into 
the sacred precincts of the Temple in order to watch the High Priest 
perform the ritual proscribed for the Day of Atonement. The chamber 
in which he was caught was named after him. 

There is, of course, no historical link between a magus and the 
Parva chamber. It is clear that Rashi's and R. Hananel's suggestions 
do not reflect independent traditions regarding the meaning of Rav 
Yosef's statement, rather second-order, exegetical attempts to explain 
it." In order to properly appreciate Rav Yosef's comment, it should be 
compared with a similar observation recorded earlier in the same 
tractate. Mishna Yoma opens with a discussion of another Temple 
chamber that has a foreign name—the Parhedrin chamber.'® Histori- 
cally, the name Parhedrin refers to the city counselors (zpósópo, as 
does an alternate designation preserved in the Tosefta (pu. from 
BovAj—the municipal authorities). Like the Parva chamber, the 
name Parhedrin also attracted the speculation of the rabbis. A paral- 
lel baraita and an amoraic tradition?? both attempt to harmonize the 
two names by appealing to a peculiar historical development: Accord- 
ing to the Yerushalmi, when the office of the High Priest was degraded, 
the name of this chamber was changed from pon?3 to pamm» since the 
room was now occupied by substitute, discharged priests, or prs 
(apparently from Greek zpoispoteóo or mpoiepdopat). The Bavli’s 
understanding of the word Parhedrin similarly reflects the tradition 
that in the final years of the Second Temple, high priests served no 
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longer than twelve months.?! The Bavli also records the following, 
unattributed line: 


2250915 ?P5 OND 
What is the Parhedrin??? m. 


Although the precise reading and meaning of the term ^o» is unclear, 
it can be deduced from another talmudic passage that the word 
denotes a certain class of Jewish leaders in Babylonia.Like the bara- 
ita, this comment associates the name of the chamber with an offi- 
cial position of leadership—now one held in Sasanian Babylonia—in 
order to concretize a (negative) aspect of the waning years of the Tem- 
ple priesthood. It may be argued that a similar trend is at work in Rav 
Yosef's association of the Parva chamber with the word “magus.””4 
He, too, links a Second Temple chamber to a Sasanian administrative 
office, namely, the office the magi.” 

Rav Yosef's equation of the Parva chamber and the office of the magi 
evinces an ability to see within the Jewish priesthood its Zoroastrian 
counterpart. On one level, the association probably functioned purely as 
a critique, just as the link between the Parhedrin chamber and the "owe 
criticized the *revolving door" reality of the late Second Temple Jewish 
high priesthood. Surely, the rabbis had plenty to censure when it came to 
the priests who served in the Second Temple, including priestly conspira- 
cies and intrigue,” as well as cutthroat competitiveness.” Indeed, it is 
possible that the equation of the Jewish high priesthood to the office of 
the magi once again has to do with the competition endemic to a Jewish 
institution—now the priestly bureaucracy of the Second Temple—and 
its Zoroastrian equivalent. Critique or not, Rav Yosef's suggestion that a 
Second Temple priestly chamber is associated with the office of the magi 
belies an ability of Babylonian amoraim to perform the kind of com- 
parative task not foreign to modern scholars, like myself, who wish to 
compare Jews and Zoroastrians. In this form of discourse, Zoroastrians 
emerge as an entity that constitutes more than a threatening “Other.” 
As Rav Yosef also noted elsewhere: “I am one of them” (b. Shabbat 
1164), or, as the case may now be, “they” are “us.” 


“PERSIAN LAW” AND ITS USES 


The harshly formulated “discourses of the Other” examined in the 
previous chapter were apparently aimed at limiting interactions 
between late antique Jews and their Zoroastrian neighbors. This form 
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of discourse influenced medieval and modern Jews and their percep- 
tion of new “Others” encountered in the often threatening experience 
of the Jewish Diaspora. Moreover, the sharp rhetoric of these texts 
also seems to have affected the way modern scholars read some of 
the other rabbinic passages that respond to Persians. One area where 
this can be seen is in a set of talmudic passages that ostensibly criti- 
cize Sasanian law. However, I argue that when these sources are read 
carefully, they actually present a far more complex legal and discur- 
sive reality. 

In late antique Mesopotamia, the legal system was experienced as 
a complex set of processes that many scholars now refer to as *legal 
pluralism." In this framework, different legal communities and actors 
negotiated for territory within the empire and among a web of com- 
munities.?* Scholars of Sasanian law are just beginning to understand 
the space that the Sasanian legal system carved out for religious com- 
munities like Christians and Jews.” Even with the relative indepen- 
dence that they enjoyed, Babylonian rabbis would have encountered 
the Sasanian legal system both voluntarily and involuntarily on a reg- 
ular basis. Their assessment of that system is at least partially reg- 
istered in the pages of the Talmud, and most explicitly in moments 
where the rabbis refer directly to Persian law. 

When it comes to assessing rabbinic perceptions of the Sasanian 
courts, one encounters a confusing, sometimes contradictory set of 
sources. In certain instances, the Bavli roundly criticizes Sasanian 
legal institutions. To an extent, the negative sources have been read 
maximally by scholars as evidence that the rabbis viewed the Persian 
legal system, in toto, negatively. However, a close examination of the 
relevant passages that takes into account alternative “discourses of 
the Other” reveals that this is not entirely the case, and that a fair 
amount of complexity can be detected on the issue. First, even in 
regards to rabbinic sources that do criticize the courts, the broader 
implications of this phenomenon are not immediately clear. While 
it is possible to read rabbinic disparagement of these institutions 
uncomplicatedly as simply reflecting a perception that Persians and 
their legal systems were problematic, oppressive, ineffective, and/or 
corrupt, one might also understand the critique as simply a strategy 
for discouraging Jews from attending Sasanian courts. Indeed, as I 
soon suggest, one statement on the matter may even represent a kind 
of “comparative legal approach” to Sasanian law. Only later stages 
in the history of transmission and interpretation of this set of texts 
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evince a later ambivalence and negativity set against a neutral and 
even positive view of the Sasanian system. 

There are only a few terms in the Bavli that explicitly refer to Sasa- 
nian law. One of them, “magian law” (dina de-magista), appears ina 
passage cited in the last chapter in which the Bavli refers to “magian 
law” as a negative alternative to “Torah Law."?? That said, in the fol- 
lowing source *magian law" only refers to a specific form of Persian 
court protocol that problematically—at least from a rabbinic perspec- 
tive—accepts the testimony of a single witness in cases of monetary 
law: 
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Rava proclaimed—and others say, Rav Huna: [To] those who go up 
[to the Land of Israel] and who come down [to Babylonia]—a Jew 
who knows some evidence concerning a fellow Jew about a non-Jew, 
and he goes and testifies about him in a non-Jewish court, we excom- 
municate him. What is the reason? Since non-Jews adjudicate the 
payment of money [even based] on the evidence of one witness, we 
excommunicate him. But this is the case only in a magian [court].?! 
However in a *dà(d)war? court they too [like the rabbis] impose an 
oath upon every single witness [before adjudicating].? 


As much as this passage criticizes the practices of certain kinds of 
Sasanian courts, it nevertheless makes an important distinction. Only 
*magian courts" accept the testimony of a single witness without ver- 
ification. On the other hand, those Persian courts known as bei da(d)- 
war* (“court of judges") are careful to require a single witness to take 
an oath. In other words, while it is true that in the Talmud's eyes one 
kind of Sasanian court is substandard, the other form of Sasanian jus- 
tice is actually considered on par with rabbinic standards. 

The terminology that the passage uses to differentiate between the 
two court systems is problematic for a number of reasons, beginning 
already with the level of copyists.*° Even if the correct reading of the 
text is indeed “bei dina de-magista" and “bei da(d)war,” it is not 
yet possible to correlate these two institutions to the historical reali- 
ties on the ground. Recent research has given students of late antique 
Iran even more tools to reconstruct the Sasanian administrative and 
judicial system.?? And yet, while surviving seals, bullae, and literary 
sources make a distinction between a number of different kinds of 
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mowbeds, dadwars, and their respective legal powers and institu- 
tions, the sources give no indication that the “mowbeds” and their 
courts exercised a fundamentally different form of law than that of 
the *da(d)wars." That said, it certainly remains possible that legal 
protocol in the two court systems was distinct from one another, even 
if this talmudic passage constitutes the sole evidence of this fact. 

Ezra Spicehandler, who skillfully analyzed the two terms bei dina 
de-magista and bei *da(d)war, concludes his article on the topic by 
suggesting that the phrase “Persian law (dina de-parsai)” was yet 
another term used in the Bavli in a generally disparaging way.” If 
this were true, it would mean that the rabbis not only had problems 
with specific kinds of Sasanian courts, but that they also perceived 
Sasanian law as more broadly and fundamentally flawed. And yet, 
although some rabbis may have seen the Sasanian system this way, 
a closer examination of the manuscript traditions and the editorial 
arrangement of the talmudic sources which refer to *Persian law" 
reveals a far more complicated and fluid picture. 


RAV NAHMAN, MISHNAIC INTERPRETATION, 
AND THE PROXIMITY OF SASANIAN LAW 


Perhaps the most elaborate passage that refers to “Persian law" 
appears in a discussion at the end of Tractate Bava Batra in regards to 
the roles and obligations of loan guarantors. The sugya opens with a 
discussion of the following misbna: 
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If a man lent his fellow money through a guarantor, he may not exact 
payment from the guarantor. If he said, *On the condition that I may 
exact payment from whom I wish," he may exact payment from the 
guarantor. R. Shim‘on b. Gamliel says: If the borrower has property, in 
either case [the creditor] may not exact payment from the guarantor.?? 


A straightforward reading of this mishna seems to imply, strangely 
enough, that a typical creditor may never approach a guarantor in 
order to collect his loan. There is no distinction in the text, nor is 
there a condition attributed to the creditor, indicating that the mishna 
is dealing with a legal category known in rabbinic law as “surety for 
person"—a type of guarantor related in certain ways to the mod- 
ern *bail bondsman" who has virtually no financial obligation to the 
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creditor and only offers commitments to ensure that the borrower 
shows up to pay his loan when it is due.? Notably, the Yerushalmi 
cites R. Yohanan as emphasizing that the mishna actually absolves 
the guarantor from paying only when the borrower is solvent." On 
the other hand, the first opinion cited in the Bavli reads the mishna 
literally and seems to understand the role of a typical, that is, unde- 
fined, guarantor as merely ensuring that the borrower show up when 
the creditor demands loan payment: 
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What is the reason [that the mishna does not require the guarantor to 
pay the loan]? Both Rabba and Rav Yosef say: [Because the guaran- 
tor can say,] “You have handed over to me a man; and a man I have 
handed over to you."? 


Rabba and Rav Yosef normally absolve the guarantor from paying 
the loan since the latter's job is simply to *produce" the borrower for 
loan repayment. Presumably, if an undefined guarantor is technically 
unable to ensure that the borrower shows up to pay—for example 
in a case where the borrower has fled or died—the guarantor must 
pay back the loan.” Nevertheless, Rabba and Rav Yosef are generally 
content to interpret the mishna literally as absolving the guarantor of 
obligation in many circumstances.^* 

The next opinion is attributed to Rav Nahman who is apparently 
not satisfied with a literal reading of the Mishna. This part of the 
sugya clearly has two chronological layers, so for clarification pur- 
poses, in the translation I have italicized the editorial voice: 
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Rav Nahman raised an objection: This is the law of the Persians! “The 
law of Persians”?! On the contrary; they pursue the guarantor! Rather 
[the following is Rav NaHman’s objection]: “(Is not this ruling] like 
Persian law [where we find that the judges| do not give reasoning for 
their matters (i.e., rulings)!” Rather, said R. Nahman: What is [the 
meaning of] “he may not exact payment from the guarantor?” [That] 
he [may] not demand [payment from] the guarantor first. Indeed, it 
was also taught [in a baraita]: If a man lent his fellow money through 
a guarantor, he may not demand [payment from] the guarantor ini- 
tially. And if he said, “On the condition that I may exact payment from 
whom I wish,” he may demand [payment from] the guarantor first. 
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The first statement in this section is attributed to Rav Nahman, who 
according to the Talmud was “close to the exilarch’s court where 
judges are to be found” (b. Bava Batra 65a). Rav Nahman was one 
of the Babylonian amoraim depicted as acculturated to elite Persian 
society, and there is evidence that he was well aware of, and occa- 
sionally even adopted, certain facets of Persian law.*! Here, however, 
Rav Nahman’s exclamation that the mishna looks like Persian law 
apparently led to an alternative interpretation of the rabbinic text that 
begins with the word “Rather.” *? In other words, the similarity of this 
mishna to “Persian law” is deemed problematic enough to necessitate 
an alternate explanation. 

There are a number of questions raised by this passage. First, why 
indeed would the proximity of the mishna to Persian law be objec- 
tionable—especially in the eyes of a relatively acculturated Sasanian 
rabbi like Rav Nahman? There is no evidence anywhere in rabbinic 
literature that Jewish civil law is not allowed to agree with a non- 
Jewish counterpart. In fact, in two instances the Talmud explicitly 
rules in accordance with Persian law.?? Second, is it indeed the case 
that Persian law forbids the creditor from ever collecting loans from 
the guarantor and does not contain regular debt surety? How could a 
credit system that only recognizes “surety of the body” have been via- 
ble in the enormous and greatly developed Sasanian economy where 
the free-flow of credit would have been crucial for fiscal functional- 
ity? More to the point, who would be willing to lend money knowing 
that guarantors are virtually useless?°* 

Interestingly, the latter question is actually pursued in the Tal- 
mud’s anonymous layer, which responds in the negative—“On the 
contrary; they (i.e., the Persian courts) pursue the guarantor!” This 
exclamation is traditionally interpreted to mean that the Persians go 
directly to the guarantor without first approaching the borrower. In 
this way, the Stam’s objection may be read as constituting the pas- 
sage’s second critique of Persian law, for what kind of legal system 
allows a creditor to always indiscriminately collect from a guarantor 
without first approaching the borrower?! Unfortunately, the Stam’s 
objection only creates more problems. Were it the case that unde- 
fined guarantors are always at the mercy of the creditors’ demands 
for payment, why would anyone want to serve as a guarantor? 
Again, the effects of such a system of credit would be just as dam- 
aging to the Sasanian economy as one in which regular guarantors 
took on no financial obligation. 
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The early seventh-century Sasanian lawbook Mādayān i hazar 
dadestan (MHD; Book of a Thousand Judgments) preserves an entire 
chapter dealing with guarantors of various sorts and their associated 
obligations.?? One important passage in that chapter states that a bor- 
rower may approach the guarantor for payment only *at a time when 
the debtor is insolvent or does not show up (pad an zaman bawed ka 
merag an-ádàn ayab nē mad éstéd).”°* Otherwise, the guarantor has 
no obligation to pay. Indeed, as the rest of that passage states, if the 
guarantor goes ahead and pays the loan without the debtor’s consent, 
he cannot receive his money in return.” In other words, there is lit- 
tle doubt that, generally speaking, Sasanian law does not permit the 
creditor to go directly to an undefined guarantor in a case where the 
debtor is both present and solvent. 

This sharpens a number of challenges in the talmudic passage. 
Foremost of these is about the very facts of Sasanian credit law, as 
there are three mutually exclusive depictions to contend with. On the 
one hand, the Sasanian law book spells out the only truly economi- 
cally viable option, where guarantors normally guarantee a typical 
loan in a case of either default or disappearance of the debtor. Rav 
Nahman, however, seems to think that Persian courts do not hold 
regular guarantors accountable to pay a loan unless, perhaps, the bor- 
rower flees or passes away. Finally, the Stam seems to depict Sasanian 
law as rather absurdly allowing creditors to always collect payment 
from undefined guarantors. 

Regarding the meaning of Rav Nahman’s equation of the mishna 
to “Persian law,” there actually are other possibilities beyond those 
considered above. First, recall that even the anonymous layer of the 
Talmud reinterprets Rav Nahman so that he does not actually equate 
the (literal understanding of) the law in the mishna with a correspond- 
ing Persian law. According to this view, Rav Nahman is merely say- 
ing that reading the mishna literally so that it generally absolves the 
guarantor from obligation is unreasonable—much as Persian courts 
(or, depending on the reading, simply Persian *law")*3 are at fault for 
not expressing the reasoning behind their rulings. This Stammaitic 
reinterpretation of Rav Nahman is not without its problems, includ- 
ing the fact that the Sasanian court memos cited in MHD actually do 
on occasion preserve a ruling’s legal reasoning.?? Nevertheless, it is 
worth employing the Stam's basic reinterpretive strategy and reading 
Rav Nahman’s exclamation “This is Persian law” as simply a general 
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term of critique without necessarily directly corresponding to Sasa- 
nian law. In such a way, “Persian law” may be taken as similar to 
the phrase “magian courts,” which in contrast to “da(d)war courts” 
refers negatively to the Sasanian legal system. Such a negative view of 
“Persian law” might indeed reflect a level of rabbinic animosity to the 
Persian system. Alternatively, it might simply express competition on 
the part of Rav Nahman despite, or perhaps on account of, his prox- 
imity to Sasanian law.9? 

At first blush, understanding Rav Nahman's use of the term *Per- 
sian law" as wholly negative has what to recommend it. The two 
other occurrences of the phrase in the Bavli apparently refer to the 
injustice of certain rulings, and both are connected to Rav Nahman. 
However, further examination of these traditions reveals that this is 
not necessarily the case. Moreover, the complexity of these sources 
might actually be indicative of later cultural tensions. 

One source appears to depict a litigant complaining about the exi- 
larch's ruling—* What have I to do with the exilarch who judges in 
accordance with Persian Law?!”*! The Bavli subsequently cites Rav 
Nahman and other amoraim who offer an alternative ruling. Based 
on this reading of the passage, scholars have suggested that the pas- 
sage serves as evidence that Rav Nahman's rulings were directed spe- 
cifically against the exilarch and the Persian law with which he was 
associated.? However, attention to a parallel passage in the Yerush- 
almi® as well as knowledge of botanical science reveals that the man’s 
complaint had actually nothing to do with Persian law, rather with 
Persian palm trees.5^ 

The other source that uses the term *Persian law" may indeed 
preserve some negative coloring. The Bavli presents a conversation 
between the second-generation Palestinian amora Reish Laqish and 
the younger Babylonian sage Rav Nahman: 
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Someone said to his fellow, “I counted out for you one hundred zuz 
by the side of this pillar.” He said to him, “I did not pass by the side 
of this pillar.” Two witnesses came. They testified that he had uri- 
nated by the side of that pillar. Reish Laqish said: He is deemed a liar. 
R. Nahman raised an objection: This judgment is a Persian one! Did 
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[the defendant] ever say “never”? He was saying [simply that he never 
passed by the side of the pillar] “in connection with this affair!" 


In this passage, Reish Laqish considers any misstatement, regardless 
of how apparently inconsequential, damaging to a litigant's credit- 
ability. Therefore, if a defendant says that he never passed by a pillar 
where a plaintiff claims to have given him a loan and witnesses come 
and testify that the defendant urinated next to the pillar, the latter is 
declared a liar. Rav Nahman, however, objects that such a strict inter- 
pretation of a defendant's words is unwarranted, and that considering 
him a liar is akin to Persian law.5$ By claiming never to have passed 
the pillar, the defendant merely intends to say that he never passed by 
the pillar in connection with this particular case. 

As such, this passage does seem to contain a negative usage 
of *Persian law," which just so happens to be attributed to Rav 
Nahman. Nevertheless, two important factors complicate a simple 
reading of Rav Nahman's remark here. First, the subsequent section 
apparently contains an alternative tradition“ about an identical case 
in which it was Rav Nahman, and not Reish Laqish, who stated that 
the defendant, by denying ever passing by the pillar, is established 
as a liar. Further, in this second passage it is Rav Nahman's student, 
Rava, who disagrees and reasons that people can make mistakes in 
regards to inconsequential matters. Notably, Rava does not use the 
phrase *This is a Persian judgment." It should also be noted that 
the version of the exchange between Reish Laqish and Rav Nahman 
as it appears in the Vatican 140 manuscript is missing the crucial 
word “Persian” and simply reads: “This is a judgment (Nr N7 
i)?!" While one may be tempted to dismiss this variant by saying 
that the scribe merely forgot to write the word *Persian," it may be 
just as likely that the Vatican 140 manuscript preserves the original 
reading®*—one that is opposed to the vulgate which was textually 
“contaminated” by Rav Nahman’s response in b. Bava Batra 173b.9? 
In sum, while it may be that the phrase “Persian judgment” in the 
passages does reflect a negative approach to Persian courts and the 
Sasanian legal system, this need not be the sole interpretation of the 
data. 

Yaakov Elman has suggested another interpretation of Rav 
Nahman’s statement in b. Bava Batra—one that is perhaps more in line 
with the image of a rabbi relatively acculturated to the Persian milieu 
and in contact with judges in the exilarch’s court and beyond.” Spe- 
cifically, if one peels away the Stam’s comments and editorial framing 
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of Rav Nahman’s statement (including even the word “rather”), it is 
possible to recover a more neutral-to-positive assessment of Persian 
law: 
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Rav Nahman raised an objection / said"! this is the law of the Per- 
sians!.... What is [the meaning of the mishna’s ruling that] “he may 
not exact payment from the guarantor?" [That] he [may] not demand 
[payment from] the guarantor first. 


Without the intervening anonymous commentary, the two statements 
attributed to Rav Nahman actually cohere quite well. Rav Nahman 
notes that the mishna should be interpreted in line with Persian law, 
and that the creditor may go to the guarantor when the debtor is insol- 
vent. It is possible that the Bavli's anonymous layer took two state- 
ments of Rav Nahman that it received independently. In the course of 
weaving these statements into a pericope, their meaning was reversed 
so that Rav Nahman is said to disagree with the literal reading of the 
mishna specifically because it is like Persian law. While the text of 
this passage as it comes down to us does seem to initially present Rav 
Nahman as criticizing Persian law in some way or another, the work 
of a higher and lower text-critical approach suggests that this need 
not be the case. It is possible that actually Rav Nahman originally 
suggested that the mishna should be interpreted in line with Persian 
law and this approach was deemed problematic by the Stam. 

Regardless of how one chooses to interpret Rav Nahman’s state- 
ments, the Stam apparently understands them—and also the particu- 
lars of Sasanian credit law—differently and apparently quite nega- 
tively. Nevertheless, here too there is a fair amount of evidence that 
the Bavli's anonymous voice is not as extreme in its depiction of Sasa- 
nian law as may first appear. Furthermore, a close reading of Sasa- 
nian credit law as it survives in MHD suggests the possibility that the 
Stam may be reacting to a specific feature in the credit system and is 
not criticizing a caricatured, impossible system of credit law.” 

In short, notwithstanding its reception in late talmudic and medi- 
eval times, Rav Nahman’s original comments regarding Persian law 
should not be read as evidence of a generally negative view of the 
Sasanian legal system. When disembedded from its editorial frame- 
work, his remarks on the penultimate mishna in Bava Batra actu- 
ally seem to reflect a rather neutral-to-positive comparative posture 
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toward Sasanian law. According to one reading, Rav Nahman's 
knowledge of Persian law actually encourages him to reinterpret 
the mishna and bring it in line with the Sasanian view on the mat- 
ter. The negative sense that accompanies Rav Nahman's statement 
is actually the legacy of a series of reinterpretations by the Stam; 
medieval scribes who introduced some changes; medieval commen- 
tators and their exegetical decisions; and finally, the interpretations 
of modern scholars. 

The complex and dynamic evolutionary processes that this mate- 
rial underwent are markedly different from the form of discourse 
studied in the last chapter. Most visibly, the original statement of 
Rav Nahman without its editorial framing reflects an ability to think 
clearheadedly along non-dualistic grounds about a Sasanian institu- 
tion. According to the most positive interpretation of his remarks, 
Rav Nahman is going beyond the phenomenon of merely *using" 
Zoroastrianism and its institutions to critique internal Jewish prob- 
lems. In fact, his respect for Sasanian jurisprudence leads him to new 
interpretative positions. The apparent shift in later layers and com- 
mentaries of the Talmud apparently reflects an inability to imagine 
that the rabbis might have seen anything at all positive in Persian 
law, or might have seen Persian law as somehow equivalent for the 
purposes of comparison. Interestingly, this ability to openly consider 
the proximity of Sasanians and their institutions to rabbinic soci- 
ety, accompanied by a subsequent failure of the imagination in later, 
anonymous layers of the talmudic tradition, is something that shows 
up in the next set of texts. 


SASANIAN ROYAL “RABBIS” AND THE SCOPE 
OF THE RABBINIC IMAGINATION 


Babylonian rabbis, like other non-Persians in Sasanian Iran, looked 
warily at the long hand of Empire, which seemed always to be collect- 
ing taxes,” confiscating property,” and limiting authority.” In truth, 
Jews had it relatively good—certainly if one compares their situa- 
tion with the Manichaeans for most of their history in the Sasanian 
Empire, and the Sasanian Christian community after Rome adopted 
Christianity. For one, the Babylonian Jewish community was also 
able to trust their overlords in ways that neither Eastern Christians 
nor Jews living under Roman/Byzantine rule could.” And yet through 
all of this, Babylonian Jewry remained a minority in the Sasanian 
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Empire—never able to ascend to real positions of power and essen- 
tially at the mercy of the royal and religious ruling classes. Authority 
was available to Jews solely within the framework of partial self-gov- 
ernance, and it was realized primarily in the institution of the exi- 
larch and his courts. It would seem that access to the imperial court 
could be achieved only in the grand halls of the rabbinic imagination. 

Reality did not prevent Babylonian rabbis from telling stories about 
encounters with Sasanian royals. In fact, it may well have encouraged 
it. Since the early third century of the Common Era, rabbinic culture 
had established pathways for thinking about its relationship with the 
sovereign; famously, in the form of stories told about Rabbi Yehuda 
the patriarch and the Roman Caesar Antoninus son of Severus." 
Within the space of these tales, the rabbis were able to conceive of 
an equivalency between the rabbinic patriarch and the Roman sov- 
ereign. Some texts went even further and painted Antoninus as gra- 
ciously subservient to Rabbi. Daniel and Jonathan Boyarin have sug- 
gested that the Rabbi-Atoninus story-cycle performs important cul- 
tural work as rabbinic society thought through its distinct situation in 
the Diaspora."? Some of the Bavli’s anecdotes about Babylonian rabbis 
and Iranian rulers, which in certain cases closely echo Rabbi-Antoni- 
nus vignettes, might be read along the same lines. In other words, 
talmudic stories told about Babylonian rabbis and their Iranian sover- 
eigns were, so to speak, good to think with. 

A few of the talmudic sources portray Antoninus as curious about 
the Torah and its commandments, a motif that perhaps functioned as 
a wish fulfillment assuring rabbis that the exceedingly particularistic 
task of rabbinic study and praxis held greater significance in the wider 
world of the Roman Empire. Interestingly, although in these stories 
Antoninus is portrayed as very close to Rabbi, he remains essentially 
apart from rabbinic study culture. Even according to the talmudic tra- 
dition that Antoninus converted to Judaism,* there is no indication 
that the storytellers thought that the Roman ruler ever truly became 
a studying and teaching rabbi. 

This final observation serves to highlight a set of stories in the 
Bavli in which the Sasanian king actually does become a kind of 
rabbi, so much so that the line between Iranian sovereign and Baby- 
lonian rabbinic identity is thoroughly blurred to the point at which 
later authorities assume that mention of the Sasanian king functions 
as a nickname for one amora or another. Although the talmudic anec- 
dotes about rabbis and Sasanian monarchs contain much cultural 
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significance that still needs to be explicated,?! here I focus only on the 
motif of the Sasanian king, or, more precisely, his name, functioning 
as a rabbi or a rabbinic nickname. 

To begin with, it is worth citing one passage in which King Shapur 
is described as knowledgeable in rabbinic ritual law to a fairly impres- 
sive degree. The story appears at the very end of Tractate Avoda Zara 
and concerns its final mishna, which describes the different processes 
necessary to render vessels purchased from non-Jews kosher. Com- 
pared with the other utensils in the list, the mishna’s ruling regarding 
knives—that they merely require polishing—is relatively lenient. The 
relevant passage in the Bavli reads as follows: 
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[A] Rav Huna said: And one sticks it into the ground ten times. 
Rava said: And [it must be stuck] into a hard place. 

R. Kahana said: And with a knife without notches. 

It has been also taught [in a baraita]: A good knife that does 
not have blemishes—one sticks it ten times into the ground and 
it is sufficient. 

Rav Huna the son of Rav Yehoshu‘a said: And [this method is 
effective only] to eat cold [food] with it. 


[B] Mar Yehuda and Bati b. Tovi were sitting with King Shapur and 
a citron was set before them. [The king] cut a slice and ate it, cut 

a slice and handed it to Bati b. Tovi, stuck [the knife] ten times in 
the earth, cut a slice and handed it to Mar Yehuda. Bati said to [the 
king], “what—am I not a Jew?!” [The King] said to him, “Of him I 
am certain [that he is a Jew]. About you I am not certain." And there 
are those who say that this is what he said to him: *Remember what 
you did at night?!”” 


Some witnesses? of this passage read the narrative as directly sup- 
porting the laws discussed by the amoraim immediately prior to it. 
Nevertheless, this linkage seems artificial and in any case is not pres- 
ent in the best witnesses.?* The passage therefore should be seen as 
containing two different segments—a legal discussion that concerns 
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the mishna’s ruling regarding koshering knives, and a narrative 
episode marginally related to it. The initial legal discussion con- 
tains the opinions of four amoraim regarding the ritual prepara- 
tion of knives purchased from non-Jews.” The story, which inci- 
dentally closes the tractate, describes King Shapur as being sym- 
pathetic to Mar Yehuda's rabbinic dietary needs. The narrative 
seems to accentuate King Shapur's piety by depicting him hero- 
ically plunging the knife into the ground ten times® to ensure that 
Mar Yehuda, unlike his non-rabbinic peer Bati b. Tovi,?? may par- 
take of the citron.” Perhaps significantly, the story appears as the 
conclusion of a tractate concerned with the laws of idolatry and 
the interactions between Jews and non-Jews on issues like non- 
kosher food.?? 

This story about King Shapur, Mar Yehuda, and Bati is not the 
only talmudic depiction of a Sasanian (Zoroastrian) king versed in 
the intricacies of Jewish law. Note King Shapur (I)’s appearance in 
the following passage: 
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Efraim, a disciple of Reish Laqish, said in the name of Reish Laqish: 
The law agrees with R. Shim‘on. They said it in front of King Shapur. 
He said: Let us bring praise (afrin) to R. Shim'on.'?! 


In this anecdote, a certain rabbinic law was reported to King Shapur 
and the king praised the ruling, using the proper Middle Persian word 
áfrin.'? The passage concerns the relatively obscure, final mishna in 
Tractate Bava Mezia, which discusses the ownership of vegetables 
that grow between two adjoining, terraced properties. 
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[If there were] two [terraced] gardens one above the other and vegeta- 
bles [grew] between them, R. Meir says: [They belong] to the [owner 
of the] upper [garden]. And R. Yehuda says: To the [owner of the] 
lower [garden]... . R. Shim‘on says: Whatsoever [the owner of] the 
upper [garden] can take by stretching out his hand belongs to him, 
and the rest belongs to [the owner of] the lower [garden].'° 


Nothing that has come down to us from Sasanian law deals directly 
with a scenario like the one described in this mishna, though this does 
not mean that cases of this sort did not interest Sasanian jurists. 
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Regardless, the strangeness of King Shapur involving himself in a 
technical rabbinic discussion like this is noteworthy. This is empha- 
sized in a comment on the passage by Rashi, the medieval talmu- 
dic commentary par excellence, which emphasizes that it indeed was 
King Shapur who expressed his approval of R. Shim‘on: 


It seems to me that this is actually King Shapur. And he was a Persian 
King and an expert in the [Jewish] laws. And they recited in front of 
him this [ruling] of R. Shim‘on of our mishna. And he praised him 
and said, “Let us bring praise to R. Shim‘on.” 


Clearly, the significance of the story about King Shapur’s praise of 
R. Shim‘on should not be sought on an historical axis, as the king 
was certainly not an expert in rabbinic law. However, the fact that 
Babylonian rabbis could imagine him as such is no doubt worthy 
of pause. At the very least, despite the various tensions, suspicions, 
and stereotypes that played a role in the relationships between Jews 
and their Sasanian Iranian overlords, there may be reflected here 
a sense that the two communities engaged in mutually recogniz- 
able forms of discourse, especially of the legal or scholastic vari- 
ety. Importantly, the insertion of King Shapur into this discussion 
reflects a form of discourse radically different from the one traced 
in the previous chapter. 

Rashi’s remark (“It seems to me that this is actually King Shapur”) 
alludes to passages in which the name “King Shapur" is actually taken 
to signify an entity other than the Sasanian king. Indeed, Rashi sug- 
gests just that in his comments to a text that describes Rav Nahman 
trying to rule on a case of theft.'? Almost comically, Rav Nahman’s 
student, Rava, incessantly interrupts him in order to point out that 
the ruling is incorrect, even after the teacher modifies it somewhat. 
Frustrated, Rav Nahman exclaims: 
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“Did I not say to you that when I am sitting in judgment you should 
not say anything to me! For Huna our colleague said: I and King Sha- 
pur are [like] brothers in respect to law. That person [who stole the 
pair of oxen] is a [recognized] robber, and I wish to penalize him.” 19? 


Rav Nahman refers to something Rav Huna “our colleague” said 
concerning King Shapur in order to demand that Rava respect Rav 
Nahman’s ruling.""° Significantly, Rashi ad loc explains that the name 
“King Shapur" is in fact a reference to Shmuel. 
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As much as Rashi's interpretation clearly goes against the plain 
sense of the passage, it does have some basis. Elsewhere, the Bav- 
li's anonymous voice claims that a reference to King Shapur actually 
means Shmuel or Rava, as the case may be. 
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Rava said: I am saying something that King Shapur did not say— 
and who is he? Shmuel. Others say [that it was] R. Pappa [who] said: 
I am saying something which King Shapur did not say—and who is 
he?—Rava.!? 


The topic of discussion in this passage—a relatively minor matter in the 
exegesis of biblical genealogy—is unimportant, aside from the fact that 
one doubts whether even the rabbis thought King Shapur could actu- 
ally have contributed to the discussion. Instead, the invocation of King 
Shapur functions as a boast," which alludes to a perception of the 
king as impressively knowledgeable and capable of saying wise things. 
On the other hand, the Bavli's editorial voice is unprepared to accept 
the plain meaning of this comparative boast. Instead, it suggests that 
“King Shapur” should be identified with a Babylonian amora associ- 
ated with him in other stories—either Shmuel or Rava.'! Once again, 
a later hand shifts a depiction of King Shapur as a rabbinic-like, legally 
or dialectically accomplished figure, away from its normal signified. 

In regards to Rashi's comment at the end of b. Bava Mezia, it may be 
noted that the insistence that King Shapur was an expert in Jewish law, 
and therefore might conceivably participate in a rabbinic discussion, 
hints at some bewilderment on Rashi's part. In fact, Rashi's comment is 
reminiscent of another remark he made on a passage considered previ- 
ously. At b. Nidda 20b, Rashi struggles to explain the surprisingly rab- 
binic conduct of King Shapur Is mother, known in talmudic tradition 
as Ifra Hormiz, sending bloodstains to Rava for ritual examination. As 
I have noted, the image is particularly bizarre since it is not clear why a 
non-Jewish aristocratic woman would want to observe rabbinic purity 
rituals. What is more, rabbinic sources explicitly rule that menstruating 
non-Jewish women do not convey impurity biblically.!* Rashi is thus 
forced to account for both facts by saying: *She would keep the men- 
strual laws and she was close to converting."!7 It is quite interesting 
that the two talmudic portrayals have a Sasanian figure acting surpris- 
ingly “rabbinic,” and in both cases Rashi hints at some puzzlement as 
he struggles to solve the riddle of their rabbinic behavior. 
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Clearly, what was difficult for an eleventh-century French rabbi to 
conceive of was apparently not beyond the imaginative scope of his 
late antique Babylonian rabbinic forbearers. Alongside the provincial 
rabbinic fantasies of royals lavishing honor upon rabbis and lauding 
the Torah and its study, we seem to have recorded in these stories a 
rabbinic assessment of Zoroastrian discourse and behavior as being 
considered sufficiently close enough to Judaism to allow the mind to 
envision Sasanian royals as conversant and interested in the intrica- 
cies of Jewish law. For one, as I have suggested elsewhere, the appar- 
ent similarity between Zoroastrianism and Judaism in regards to ritu- 
als of menstruation—which the rabbis seemed to have noticed—led 
to an attempt to argue for the antiquity and superiority of the Jewish 
system of menstrual impurity vis-à-vis its Zoroastrian counterpart.!!? 
And there are many other examples of proximity between Zoroas- 
trian ritual law and theology to its rabbinic counterparts. Here, the 
fact that in some cases both the Bavli's anonymous voice and Rashi 
suggest that “King Shapur” is really just a code name for a rabbi high- 
lights the level of genuine surprise experienced at discovering a Sasa- 
nian king in the very fabric of rabbinic discourse. 


CONCLUSION 


Like my observations about Babylonian rabbinic hatred, the *non- 
intellectual" recitation of rabbinic texts, the strange association of the 
Parva chamber in the Jerusalem Temple with the Zoroastrian priest- 
hood, and Rav Nahman's comparative approach to Persian law, the 
present motif constitutes an alternative rabbinic *discourse of the 
Other" that actually brings Zoroastrians or Sasanian officials closer 
to the world of the rabbis. Notably, in this case Sasanians are not used 
to criticize internal Jewish institutions. Instead, they appear as par- 
ticipants in central aspects of rabbinic culture. The cultural meaning 
of these texts is far from transparent, but surely they must be doing 
something quite different than the distancing rhetoric. The existence 
of this distinct sort of *discourse of the other" alongside the starker 
forms surveyed in the previous chapter reflects the complex cultural 
processes that Babylonian rabbinic society was working through in 
the “thick” context of Sasanian Iran. These fermentive processes jus- 
tify, ground, and encourage a deep and wide-ranging project of read- 
ing the Talmud in its Sasanian context. It is this endeavor that I now 
hope to illustrate and theorize. 
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POSTSCRIPT: DOES THE TALMUD'S ANONYMOUS VOICE 
THINK THAT SASANIAN LAW ALWAYS ALLOWS 
THE CREDITOR TO PURSUE THE GUARANTOR? 


The traditional interpretation of the Bavli's claim that *on the con- 
trary; they pursue the guarantor!" at b. Bava Batra 173b is that in 
Sasanian law the creditor always pursues the guarantor without 
approaching the borrower. However, such a claim does not square 
with the evidence of Sasanian law that has survived, and in any case 
seems quite extreme. At least two main possibilities present them- 
selves: Is the anonymous voice simply unaware of the basics of Sasa- 
nian credit law? Alternatively, is it attempting to dissuade Jews from 
approaching Persian courts by falsely claiming that these courts are 
unjust since they allow creditors to collect directly from all guaran- 
tors whenever they wish?!!? 

To be sure, the context does seem to dictate that “they pursue the 
guarantor" actually means *they pursue the guarantor exclusively." 
Accordingly, the classic interpretation of the passage has been to 
read this anonymous talmudic observation as a negative depiction of 
Sasanian law."? Yet this is not necessarily the sole, or even correct, 
explanation. The section in which the phrase and its parallels appear 
gives no indication that it is meant in a disparaging way. It is possible 
to read *they pursue the guarantor" as a matter-of-fact observation 
which claims that as opposed to either the literal interpretation of the 
mishna or general Jewish law, the Sasanian courts do have an estab- 
lished system of debt surety that allows the creditor to pursue the 
guarantor, at least in certain instances. Therefore, since the Talmud's 
anonymous voice understands Rav Nahman's exclamation *This is 
Persian law" as based on a literal reading of the misbna that forbids 
the creditor to collect from the guarantor—even when the debtor is 
insolvent—it immediately retorts that Sasanian law does in fact allow 
the creditor to pursue the guarantor when the debtor is insolvent. 

Other anonymous editorial comments that appear elsewhere in 
the Bavli confirm that there was a perceived difference between rab- 
binic law—that does not single-mindedly “pursue the guarantor”— 
and Persian law—which often gives the creditor access to the guaran- 
tor. A passage adjacent to the one under discussion at b. Bava Batra 
174b describes a case in which the trustee of an estate’! paid a credi- 
tor without first consulting with the orphans.!? In that passage, the 
notion that non-Jewish law *pursues the guarantor" is significant 
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for determining whether or not one should assume that the original 
debtor previously set aside security money (zrarei) for the creditor or 
not. Likewise, a discussion at b. Bava Mezia 71 a-b considers a bara- 
ita? that seems to permit a Jew to serve as a guarantor on an inter- 
est-accruing loan with a non-Jewish creditor, even though Jewish law 
forbids Jews to collect interest-accruing loans from a co-religionist.?* 
The Bavli questions this permissive law, since the non-Jewish creditor 
will *pursue the guarantor"—that is, since there is a situation of debt 
surety, ultimately the Jewish guarantor will end up collecting interest 
from the Jewish borrower when he wants to be reimbursed for paying 
off the loan, and will thereby sin by taking interest from a fellow Jew. 
The Bavli's response is that in this particular case, the non-Jew agreed 
to follow rabbinic credit law and not collect from the guarantor. 

Like the b. Bava Batra 173b passage, these two texts have been 
interpreted as assuming that non-Jewish creditors always go directly 
to guarantors for loan collection. Accordingly, at b. Bava Batra 174b 
the argument is that a debtor will probably not have set aside security 
money for the creditor since he relies on the fact that the guarantor 
(and not the debtor) will end up paying off the loan.? Similarly, in 
the b. Bava Mezia passage concerned with the laws of interest, since 
creditors always collect from the guarantors, in the case of an inter- 
est-accruing loan if a non-Jew follows Sasanian law the Jewish guar- 
antor will necessarily end up collecting interest from the Jewish bor- 
rower in order to recover his money. 

However, there are other interpretive possibilities available. First 
of all, these passages may actually be assuming that Jewish law fol- 
lows Rabba and Rav Yosef in accepting a literal reading of m. Bava 
Batra 10:14 that normally protects the guarantor from having to pay 
off the loan." Accordingly, a guarantor for a Jewish-law-abiding 
creditor assumes that he will normally not be pursued by the creditor. 
In regards to b. Bava Batra 174b, this may mean that the debtor will 
set aside security money since he cannot normally rely on the guaran- 
tor having to repay the loan. On the other hand, since a non-Jewish 
law-abiding creditor may collect from the guarantor in the event that 
the debtor is insolvent, this will have an opposite effect in regard to 
security money. Likewise, in regard to b. Bava Mezia 71a-b, a non- 
Jewish creditor following non-Jewish law may pursue the guarantor 
in certain instances so that if it is an interest-accruing loan, the Jewish 
guarantor could end up collecting interest. On the other hand, if the 
non-Jewish creditor agrees to follow Jewish law, he will normally be 
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barred from collecting the interest from the guarantor, since Rabba 
and Rav Yosef normally do not allow the creditor to approach the 
guarantor. 

Admittedly, this approach is radical particularly because it seems to 
contradict Jewish credit law as it has been conceived from its earliest 
medieval articulations in geonic literature. It may be more prudent to 
seek an alternative where the anonymous observation that *non-Jews 
pursue the guarantor" is not an absolute rule, rather one of degree. In 
other words, Sasanian law assumes a situation of debt security and 
allows the creditor to pursue the guarantor in more cases than Jewish 
law does. If true, this difference of degree might also help explain the 
related passages at b. Bava Mezia 71a-b and b. Bava Batra 174b. 

Indeed, a closer examination of MHD’s chapter on surety reveals 
that as much as Sasanian law normally permits the creditor to col- 
lect from the guarantor only when the debtor is insolvent or unavail- 
able,77 there are contractual formulations that, according to some 
opinions, construct a kind of debt surety that binds the guarantor to 
pay regardless of the debtor's status."* MHD 56:15-57:27? records 
a discussion between an anonymous opinion and the sixth-century 
C.E.? jurisconsult Pusanweh son of Azadmard about a certain clause 
which a creditor may add to a surety agreement to allow collection 
directly from the guarantor: ka àn paymān andar hamé kuned (“if he 
makes the time-frame indefinite"). The first anonymous opinion holds 
that this clause indeed allows the creditor to collect directly from 
the guarantor (ég-is rah 6 payénan), while the jurist Pusanweh son 
of Azadmard elaborates and seems to provide a different approach. 
In addition, other kinds of co-sureties (ham-payandan), which are 
too complicated to fully describe here, may have at least given the 
impression that Sasanian law provides the creditor with more access 
to guarantors than rabbinic law. The anonymous voice's claim that 
Persians pursue guarantors might be responding to these phenom- 
ena.?! In sum, there is no compelling reason to interpret the Stam's 
reference to surety in Persian law as generally disparaging of Sasanian 
jurisprudence. 


CHAPTER 5 


In Iran 


Reading the Talmud in Its Iranian Context 


L. P. Hartley’s oft-cited epigraph about the foreignness of the past 
has in itself become a kind of purloined letter, invisible on account 
of its very ubiquity. This is a problem even when the historical period 
under consideration is well attested, yet it presents an even greater 
challenge in cases where the surviving record is fragmentary. As I 
have described previously, the material and textual remains that are 
available for reconstructing Jewish and Zoroastrian life in Sasanian 
Iran are, quantitatively speaking, rather meager. The evidence that 
has come down to us is almost entirely literary and it presents numer- 
ous difficulties for historical research, particularly on account of its 
enclosed, “self-sufficient” quality. Almost all surviving Sasanian com- 
positions are inward-looking, so that direct correlations between the 
text of the Bavli and Middle Persian literature on the one hand and 
historical realities on the other are relatively few and far in between. 
Even when they do occur one wonders to what extent they reflect real- 
ity, or whether they merely constitute set-pieces assembled as part of 
an internal discourse. These factors and others similar to them would 
seem to exclude the possibility of an extensive comparative research 
program that studies the interactions between late antique Jews and 
Zoroastrians, their texts, and their religions. 

In this chapter I finally attempt to read the Talmud “in” Iran. I will 
again take up the discussion initiated at the beginning of the book 
and articulate a number of strategies for reading the Bavli within 
its Iranian context despite the challenging nature of the evidence. 
Instead of advancing immediately to the final—and to my mind the 
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most useful—approach, I intend to work unhurriedly through some 
of the more standard strategies for comparing religions and religious 
literatures, since I believe these still have much to contribute, and 
also because without them it is impossible to appreciate the newer 
methodologies. 

My initial strategy attempts to compensate for the apparent lack of 
intersection between the Bavli and Middle Persian literature, and con- 
stitutes a more traditional examination of influences and its various 
permutations. As such, I shift my gaze away from texts and literatures 
toward the people and the minds that created them, and the practices 
and theologies that the texts reflect. Subsequently, I attempt to hone 
in on the very discursiveness and textuality of the Bavli and Middle 
Persian literature that seem to so complicate direct comparisons. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, this allows me to consider certain kinds of 
historical “encounters” between Jews and Persians, namely, between 
their literatures. With this I consider the use of larger textual systems 
inhabited by Jews and Zoroastrians as a tool by which to read the 
Talmud in its Iranian context.! 


THE COMPARATIVE ENDEAVOR 


Talmudo-Iranica is first and foremost a comparative endeavor, and 
predominantly a program of research that normally considers the way 
one culture and textual tradition influenced another. But what does 
the term “comparative” mean here and, more generally speaking, in 
the history of religions? Moreover, what if any is the use of the cat- 
egory “influence”—a term that although much maligned has been 
central to the scholarly habit of comparing cultures and literatures? 
Jonathan Z. Smith has noted that the drawing of parallels and 
the construction of comparisons are *a fundamental characteristic 
of human intelligence," and even *the omnipresent substructure of 
human thought," present already in Sumerian similes and ancient 
Greek philosophical thought.? Smith reminds scholars that the need 
for self-awareness in the act of comparing cannot be overstated, nor 
should the deficiencies and potential dangers of the comparative 
endeavor be glossed over.? Even if one chooses not to adopt some 
of Smith's more radical formulations, for example, that comparisons 
operate according to the mechanics of the “joke,” it still should be 
acknowledged that a comparison can often constitute *an active, at 
times even a playful, enterprise of deconstruction and reconstitution 
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which, kaleidoscope-like gives the scholar a shifting set of character- 
istics with which to negotiate the relations between his or her theo- 
retical interests and data stipulated as exemplary.” All this is directly 
relevant for interrogating the types of comparisons available to Tal- 
mudists interested in Middle Persian literature, their greater signifi- 
cance, and the potential methodological hazards. 

Comparative research methods that could just as well have exam- 
ined connections between the Talmud and oral texts from twentieth- 
century cargo-cults do not constitute the most productive approaches 
to studying Middle Persian literature and the Bavli. While a compara- 
tive analysis of the former type might advance our understandings of 
the machinery of religion and oral text production, Talmudo-Iranica 
attempts to make a more immediate contribution to the elucidation of 
religious texts by reference to parallels from their geo-historical con- 
text. That is, the goal is ultimately to chart a series of comparative 
genealogies that consider the development and cross-cultural interac- 
tions of Sasanian Jewish and Persian practices and “mentalités,” the 
ways in which these affected the shape of rabbinic and Zoroastrian 
literatures, and the consequences that such a comparative perspective 
should have on the reading experience of modern scholars. 

This sort of textual analysis is fraught with some basic tensions 
operative in all comparative endeavors, including the *Same-Differ- 
ent” bifurcation.‘ The Bavli is obviously not in any meaningful way 
equivalent to Middle Persian literature, nor does it constitute a purely 
Sasanian Iranian compilation. And yet, the two corpora are also not 
irreconcilably different from one another. Any claim that entire sys- 
tems of beliefs or practices that appear in the Bavli are identical to 
those present in Middle Persian literature should be immediately dis- 
missed. Likewise, the assertion that an entire system in the Bavli is 
sui generis, ^unique,"" or hermetically sealed off from the context in 
which and from which it developed should likewise be rejected. 

Beyond these platitudes, however, how is one to approach the 
emblematic moment of comparison, when discreet textual units in 
one literature seem to parallel those in another? Are these parallels 
merely coincidental? Perhaps they might be related to broader struc- 
tures of human experience that do not advance the charting of histori- 
cal connections. Do they evince a common source or perhaps direct 
borrowing? Alternatively, should they be attributed to more complex 
forms of interaction? The following is a list of some of the most rec- 
ognizable interpretations of parallels: 
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(x) Scholars of religion often encounter the “false friends” of paral- 
lel languages, practices and institutions. Famously, there is no 
genetic connection between biblical Hebrew “manna,” and Oce- 
anic “mana,” despite the two terms sharing not only homonymy 
but conceptual similarities as well. The problem of course is that 
it is often difficult to determine whether such parallels are false or 
true in the case of historically linked communities like Sasanian 
Jews and Zoroastrians. Parallels that appear in both corpora prior 
to historical interaction probably preclude clear manifestations of 
influence, but even this is not always the case. 

(2) Another possibility concerns parallels that may have been generated 
by widely held beliefs. One example concerns the presence of ritual 
practices that govern the emission of bodily fluids, like menstrua- 
tion. One cannot claim that Judaism simply inherited its concern 
for menstruation from Zoroastrianism, or vice-versa, since men- 
strual purity ritual practices appear in countless societies divided 
by great geographical and chronological divides. 


[e 


Similarly, a parallel might derive from the effects of shared circum- 
stances, including political, economic, and geomorphic conditions. 
This sort of parallel does not necessarily derive from real interac- 
tion between the two communities, rather from their sharing of 
space and other circumstances. 


(4) Parallels may stem from direct forms of influence. It is possible 
that one group was fond of a particular religious motif, practice, 
belief, or institution and adopted it wholesale. However, with some 
notable exceptions, communities, especially before the modern era, 
were more often engaged in forms of boundary drawing and polic- 
ing.? As such, direct and acknowledged examples of influence are 
unlikely, though not impossible. 


Recently, a number of scholars have argued that while parallels 
between certain texts may be *real"—that is, reflect some kind of 
historical interaction—the precise processes of influence are necessar- 
ily irretrievable. Moreover, the very search for straightforward path- 
ways of influence is problematic, in part because this process imag- 
ines two completely self-contained, impervious (textual, religious, 
cultural, et al.) entities that meet, intercourse, and part—leaving one 
entity changed and the other unmoved. In an appropriately named 
manifesto, Michael Satlow's article *Beyond Influence: Toward a 
New Historiographic Paradigm" lists four critical aspects of what he 
considers to be responsible comparative research in Jewish studies." 
These include a renewed focus on people and their agency rather than 
abstractions like *Judaism," particularly when used in statements 
like “Judaism believes”; a recognition of the fluid nature of personal, 
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national, and religious identity; the presumption of similarity between 
cultures and the need to explicate the differences; and the incorpora- 
tion of various kinds of non-literary data—in antiquity this primarily 
means material culture. Satlow also demonstrates how recent com- 
parative work in Jewish studies is beginning to avoid many traditional 
models of influence and instead opts for two basic approaches. Thus, 
continuing the list above: 


(5) One may look at parallels as related but variant expressions of two 
communities participating in a broader cultural project.” 


(6) Alternatively, the presence of influence can be accounted for only 
as a subtle interplay of phenomena like reception, incorporation, 
rejection, and reaction. 


Some permutations of the last two models can be found in the work 
of Yaakov Elman. Elman has interpreted many of the Middle Persian- 
Bavli parallels as reflecting what he calls *a common universe of dis- 
course." On other occasions, he adopts an approach inspired by James 
R. Russel's observation that “influences from one quarter... do not 
preclude promiscuous intermingling with material from another tradi- 
tion... ; influences need not be a graft, but can be also a stimulus that 
brings into prominence a feature that had been present previously, but 
not important.” 1? Some scholars who research the relationship between 
Palestinian rabbinic literature and its literary neighbors have used terms 
borrowed from the study of folklore, such as “ecotypification,” which 
refers to the local adaptation of motifs.? This terminology might also 
be applied to the study of the Bavli in its Iranian context. 

The final categories of forms of negotiated influence and joint cul- 
tural production are attractive in the ways that they acknowledge the 
inherent messiness of the data and of cultural exchange. Sasanian 
Iran was effervescent and complex, and so it is no surprise that its lit- 
erary and material remains are cut from the same cloth. Satlow's call 
to also engage forms of non-literary evidence is about more than look- 
ing for data in new places. It is part of the recent attempt of some Tal- 
mudists to go beyond basic philological research and provide *thick 
descriptions," especially when they are encouraged by encounters 
with evidence that lies outside the borders of the particular canon 
under examination. As such, the task of reading the Bavli in light of 
Middle Persian literature requires nothing less than an eclectic and 
dexterous strategy on par with the diverse forms of historical inter- 
action experienced by Sasanian Jews and Zoroastrians themselves. 
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IN SEARCH OF INFLUENCE 


In a type of discourse common in some academic cultures and par- 
ticularly in Jewish studies, scholars have come to expect illustrations 
of *undeniable" and presumably uncomplicated instances of influ- 
ence that can explain why a particular religious phenomenon looks 
the way it does. In light of the previous discussion, there is a need to 
take a step back and interrogate this expectation. First, in the context 
of studying Zoroastrianism and Judaism it is fair to ask whether the 
search for “influence” includes religious practices, theological think- 
ing, talmudic narratives, or even the Bavli's building blocks of motifs, 
vocabulary and linguistic structures. If the question does indeed refer 
to language, this recalls territory covered earlier when I looked at the 
possibility of communication between Aramaic-speaking rabbis and 
Persian-speaking Zoroastrians, and also at the significance of Iranian 
loanwords in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic. In that regard the simple 
answer is yes: Iranian language did influence Jewish Babylonian Ara- 
maic, and in a myriad of ways. 

But aside from this, the distance between basic aspects of languages 
and other structures of thinking is not great. To take one example, 
Geoffrey Herman has pointed out that the appearance of the Middle 
Persian loanword for “stable-master” (axwaryàr) in the Bavli does 
not merely, neutrally, signify a person responsible for horses. The 
term also carries with it a set of negative associations that apparently 
reflect the perception of this profession by talmudic storytellers. Cases 
like this one, which could be easily multiplied, might be thought of 
as a form of direct influence. That is to say, in Iranian society, stable- 
masters were seen as occupying a low rung. This “influenced” the 
way that Jews living in an Iranian milieu perceived stable-masters as 
well. This somewhat banal and wooden observation is compounded 
by Herman's observation that when the Talmud reconstructs the bib- 
lical conversation between Ahasuerus and Vashti that so provoked 
the king's wrath (Esther 1:12), it has Vashti insult the king by claim- 
ing that he originally served as a mere stable-master in her grandfa- 
ther, Belshazzar's, court. The Bavli uses the correct Iranian terminol- 
ogy when referring to Ahasuerus's alleged former profession, and it 
follows certain conventions that show up in the Iranian epic tradi- 
tion. If one wishes to adopt the terminology of “influence” here, it 
would be necessary to qualify this by recognizing a slightly differ- 
ent phenomenon of adaptation in which the host culture *receives" a 
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motif, absorbs it, and reuses it in subsequent acts of cultural produc- 
tion—again, a kind of ecotypification. In a similar vein, Herman has 
studied the influence that Iranian (and Armenian) narrative motifs 
have had on talmudic stories not only in providing a fresh stock of 
motifs, but even by affecting the arrangement of the various set-pieces 
by talmudic storytellers.'” 


THE MIRAGE OF INFLUENCE: SASANIAN ZOROASTRIAN 
AND RABBINIC VISIONS OF HELL 


Often in the contemporary academic discourse on influence, Jewish 
studies scholars are particularly interested in evidence proving that 
core fundamentals of Judaism were clearly affected by non-Jewish 
religious traditions. The fact remains, however, that cultural exchange 
of any sort is rarely that simple. As an illustration, I present a pair of 
passages about postmortem divine punishment which, at first glance, 
seem to represent clear-cut borrowings, but after further examination 
nicely illustrate some of the complications inherent in the comparative 
work of Talmudo-Iranica. 

Of the countless studies penned by students of the comparative 
study of religion, there has been an abiding interest in the relation- 
ship between Zoroastrian ideas concerning the afterlife and associ- 
ated beliefs in Jewish and Christian texts. The argument normally 
proceeds as follows: Since the Hebrew Bible is more or less devoid of 
references to life after death, and Zoroastrianism contains a highly 
developed account of individual eschatology, the appearance of the 
afterlife in Jewish texts postdating both Persian dominion over the 
Land of Israel and the Jewish encounter with Iranian peoples in Mes- 
opotamia derives from Zoroastrianism. Other studies either deny 
these connections altogether or point out that the full expression of 
Zoroastrian conceptions of the afterlife was not achieved until the 
writing down of Middle Persian texts in the ninth century C.E.— 
more than a millennium after the composition of the earliest Jewish 
apocalyptic texts that detail post-mortem existence.!? I have already 
noted the problematics of dating Zoroastrian literature, which espe- 
cially in regard to research into the afterlife cast a long shadow. There 
is good reason to suppose that some of the so-called ninth-century 
texts, including those that relate to hell, comprise Sasanian, if not far 
more ancient, material. However, the present question is not whether 
the origins of the rabbinic hell can be found in Zoroastrian texts, but 
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if some of the Bavli's particular imagery of purgatory was affected by 
Zoroastrian beliefs. 

In one of his two essential studies on the topic of postmortem pun- 
ishment in rabbinic literature, Saul Lieberman notes that in contrast 
to Christian and Jewish apocalyptic literature, *rabbinic sources do 
not portray the topography of Gehenna in its details. . . . They do not 
mention the refined tortures of Gehenna, their minutiae, and the ram- 
ified penal code which governs Hades. The rabbis certainly lacked 
neither the imagination nor the legal mind required for such descrip- 
tions.” Indeed, the majority of the few relevant passages preserved in 
the Bavli contain some rather vibrant imagery. One particularly stark 
vision appears in a passage at b. Sota 35a where a number of amoraim 
consider the punishment meted out to the Israelite spies for providing 
negative reports about the Promised Land to their fellow Israelites in 
the wilderness. The biblical verse that describes the death of the spies 
is itself relatively colorless: *Those who spread such calumnies about 
the land died of plague (ba-magefa) by the will of the Lord" (Num- 
bers 14:37). The rabbis, however, venture to explain the death of the 
spies in more lurid detail: 
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R. Shim‘on (Reish) b. Laqish said: They died an unnatural death. R. 
Hanina b. Pappa said [that] R. Shila of Kefar Tamarta expounded: 
This teaches us that their tongue was elongated, and fell to their 
navel, and there were worms issuing from it and entering their 
navel and from their navel and entering their tongue. R. Nahman b. 
Yitzhaq said: They died of croup.” 


This short passage operates according to normative rabbinic exegeti- 
cal and theological principles. Reish Laqish's interpretation is based 
on the presence of the definite article in the word “the plague (ba- 
magefa).” R. Nahman b. Yitzhaq’s opinion seems to reflect the belief, 
found elsewhere in rabbinic literature, that croup is one of the pun- 
ishments meted out for slander, and the spies were understood to 
have spoken slanderously about the Promised Land. R. Shila's bizarre 
image of elongated tongues and penetrating worms, however, seems 
to come out of nowhere. 

Interestingly, R. Shila's description of the spies’ punishment for 
slander is almost identical to the postmortem punishments for slander 
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and lying that appear in the Arda Wiraz nàmag, a kind of Middle Per- 
sian Divina Commedia: 


u-m did ruwan i mard-&w kē uzwan pad zafar beron ahaxt ud 
xrafstaran hamé jüd u-m pursid kū én tan čē winah kard kē ruwan 
owon padifrah baréd gowéd sros-ablaw ud adur-yazd ků én ruwani 
oy druwand mard ke-$ pad gétiy spazgib kard ud mardoman eh abag 
did pabikàft u-$ ruwan pad pas o dosox hamé dwarist . . . 

u-m did ruwan i mard-&w kē uzwan kirm hamé jüd u-m pursid kū 
en tan ce winah kard gowed sros-ablaw ud ádur-yazd kū én ruwàn i 
oy druwand mard ke-$ pad gétiy zur ud drow was guft ud ziyan ud 
wizend pad daman az-is būd 


And I saw the soul of a man whose tongue was drawn out from his 
mouth and the noxious creatures (xrafstaran) were chewing [it]. And I 
asked: What sin did this body commit whose soul is undergoing such 
punishment? Sré§ the righteous and the divine Adur (Fire) said: “This 
is the soul of that wicked man who in this world was slanderous and 
made people fight against each other, and whose soul was constantly 
scurrying back to Hell... .”” 

And I saw the soul of a man whose tongue was being gnawed by 
worms. And I asked: What sin did this body commit? Srōš the righ- 
teous and the divine Adur said: This is the soul of that wicked man 
who in this world told many lies and falsehoods, and from it came 
much harm and damage to creatures.” 


There has been a considerable amount of debate regarding the origins 
of the work from which these passages have been taken.?* From the 
outset it should be acknowledged that there is little in the Avesta that 
comes close to the vividly detailed visions of punishment that appear 
in Arda Wirdz nàmag. Some scholars assume that the text was com- 
posed at earliest in late Sasanian times, and perhaps even postdates 
the Muslim conquest of Iran. In light of the second- and third-cen- 
tury flourishing of a related genre in some Christian texts, there are 
some scholars who have suggested that Arda Wiraz nàmag actually 
represents a derivative work indebted to Judeo-Christian literature. 
Even if this claim has some truth to it, Arda Wiraz nàmag probably 
constitutes a reformulation of more ancient Iranian traditions. The 
prioritization of its sins and punishments reflects a classically Iranian 
worldview, so for example there is a predominance of worms, reptiles, 
and other so-called noxious creatures (xrafstaran) which in Zoroas- 
trianism are not merely nuances but comprise the army of the Evil 
Force, Ahreman.? Notably, this motif is already present in Kerdir's 
description of hell in his third-century C.E. inscription.*° Thus, one 
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may wish to argue that R. Shila’s description of the spies’ fate is influ- 
enced by these Zoroastrian conceptions, especially since it contains 
the same general sin (slander/lying), location of punishment (drawn- 
out tongue), and agent of punishment (worms) as we find in the Arda 
Wiraz nàmag passage. 

As always, on closer view the truth is more complicated. It first 
should be acknowledged that although this passage appears in the 
Babylonian Talmud, it is attributed to a Palestinian sage. Given what 
we know about rabbinic attributions and their reliability, this does 
not necessarily mean that R. Shila’s statement in the passage solely 
reflects the views of a Palestinian amora. Still, a swift and superficial 
contextualization of his words in an Iranian milieu is equally prob- 
lematic. A further point is the introduction of the description with 
the phrase “this teaches (melamed)" even though it is not clear how 
the verse functions as a prooftext for a vision of worms parading up 
and down the spies' elongated tongues, from the mouth to the navel 
and back. 

Furthermore, a source-critical approach demonstrates that the 
entire Bavli passage incorporates and reshapes a series of midrashic 
discussions on the spies’ punishment preserved in a passage at Eccle- 
siastes Rabba—a Palestinian midrash.?" The midrash begins as a dis- 
cussion about a typically sobering verse in Ecclesiastes (9:12): *And 
a man cannot even know his time. As fishes are enmeshed in an evil 
trap (be-mezoda ra'a). . . ." Somewhat facetiously, the midrash asks 
whether from a fish's perspective there are good and bad traps, for 
why else would Ecclesiastes need to qualify that the trap in ques- 
tion is an evil one? The answer is that the verse must be referring 
to a hook, which is worse than a regular net since it kills just the 
same at sea as on dry land. Interspersed in this discussion is a debate 
between R. Shim‘on b. Yohai and the rabbis about the punishment of 
the spies. R. Shim‘on states that they died by their limbs dropping off 
piecemeal (neshilat evarim), while the rabbis respond that the pun- 
ishment was dying of croup. Two fourth-generation Palestinian amo- 
raim then elucidate the reasoning behind these two opinions. Accord- 
ing to R. Yehuda b. Simlai, the rabbis’ claim is based on comparing 
the verse about the spies, which uses the word *ra'a," with the verse 
from Ecclesiastes about the death of fish, which does the same. Just 
as Ecclesiastes must be referring to a hook—and thus death by chok- 
ing—so must the spies have died of choking. According to R. Bera- 
khiya, R. Shim‘on’s claim that the spies died when their limbs fell off 
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their body is based on comparing that plague with the one that God 
will send against *those people that warred against Jerusalem," as 
described in Zechariah 14:12: 


The Lord will smite them with this plague (ba-magefa). Their flesh 
shall rot away while they stand on their feet; their eyes shall rot away 
in their sockets; and their tongues shall rot away in their mouths. 


Continuing the theme of the spies and their sins, the Ecclesiastes 
Rabba passage concludes with the following, frightening vision. 
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R. Azariya and R. Yohanan b. R. Hagri said in the name of R. 
Hanina: ... Whoever utters slanders, sins against heaven (i.e., God) 
and the land (i.e., people), as it is said: *They set (sbatu) their mouth 
against heaven (ba-shamayim), and their tongues range over the 
earth" (Psalms 73:9). R. El'azar said: We find that they walk [in 
heaven] while their tongue ranges (shotet) over the earth. What is 
the reason [for this]? “They wander [shatu is apparently now inter- 
preted as if written with a fef, reading shatu—“they wander"; their 
mouth in heaven [ba-shamayim is now interpreted as “in” instead of 
“against” heaven] [and their tongues range over the earth]."?* 


The precise relationship between the material preserved in Eccle- 
siastes Rabba 9:12 and the passage at b. Sota 55a is unclear. Nev- 
ertheless, it does seem that the Bavli reflects a protracted incorpo- 
ration and adaptation of certain elements already present in Pal- 
estinian midrashic collections which correspond to visions of hell 
common in late antique Palestine and its environs.?? The idea that 
the spies were (a) smitten through the elongation of their tongues, 
which (b) swarmed with worms and then (c) fell onto their navels, 
seems essentially related to the following elements in Ecclesias- 
tes Rabba: (a) R. Shim'on b. Yohai's claim that the spies’ limbs 
fell; which was allegedly deduced from (b) the description of the 
plague in Zechariah 14:12 that includes the rotting of tongues in 
the mouths of the punished; (c) finally, R. Eli‘ezer describes a pun- 
ishment for slanderers in heaven (after death?) with their tongues 
elongated to the point that they range over the earth. Again, there 
is quite a bit of distance between the Bavli’s description of the spies’ 
punishment and Ecclesiastes Rabba 9:12, yet most of the elements 
in R. Shila’s vision are already present in some form in the Palestin- 
ian midrash. 
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This being the case, comparative “minimalists” might be tempted 
to reverse my initial suggestion and question whether the presence in 
Palestinian sources of certain elements of R. Shila’s statement negates 
the possibility of Iranian influence altogether. The answer to this 
should be no, and it gets at the heart of the fraught and to my mind 
ultimately doomed process of looking for direct forms of influence 
while reading the Talmud in its Iranian context. R. Shila’s statement 
in the Bavli does indeed derive from Palestinian sources. However, 
the full effect of the Babylonian passage and the way it depicts the 
punishment of the spies appears to be modeled after a kind of Zoro- 
astrian template of hell. Without the vivid Iranian depictions of the 
heavenly torture awaiting slanderers as manifest in the Arda Wirāz 
namag, I doubt that R. Shila’s statement would have come to look the 
way it does. 

Another passage about postmortem punishment nicely exemplifies 
the great complexity that is part of the processes by which Zoroas- 
trian ideas influenced and interacted with rabbinic ones in the Bavli. 
Unlike the source about the punishment of the Israelite spies which 
may essentially reflect an internal development of elements already 
present in Palestinian midrash, in this example knowing something 
about Iranian beliefs concerning the afterlife makes it clear that the 
Bavli is indeed engaged with Zoroastrian conceptions. Here, how- 
ever, the Bavli seems to develop these inherited ideas one step further 
than the Iranian antecedents are actually willing to go themselves. 
Beyond merely exemplifying a form of ecotypification, this passage 
demonstrates that the evolution of key Iranian ideas can take place 
outside the traditional corpus of Iranian texts, in this case within the 
confines of the Babylonian Talmud. 
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R. Shmuel b. Nahmani said in the name of R. Yonatan: Whoever per- 
forms a precept in this world, it precedes and leads him to the world 
to come, as it is said, *And your righteousness shall go before you 
and the presence of the Lord should gather you in" (Isaiah 58:8). And 
whoever commits a transgression in this world, it clings to him (mela- 
fafto) and goes to the Day of Judgment, as it is said, “Their course 
twists and turns (yelaftu); They run into the desert and perish” (Job 
6:18). R. El‘azar says: It is tied to him like a dog, as it is said, “He did 
not yield to her request to lie beside her and to be with her” (Genesis 
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39:10). “To lie beside her”—in this world, “and to be with her"—in 
the world to come.?? 


The passage’s first half expresses the idea that one’s deeds or sins 
somehow lead them into the next world or to heavenly judgment— 
depending on their actions. This notion is not particularly rare in rab- 
binic, Second Temple, or early Christian literature. For one, the same 
idea is applied specifically to the giving of charity in Midrash Mishlei 
14. More expansively, one can also refer to R. Yehoshu‘a b. Levi's 
statement that “all the precepts that Israel performs in this world will 
bear testimony for them in the world to come."?! 

The early twentieth-century folklorist Ernst Bóklen noted the simi- 
larity between these sources and the ancient Iranian concept of the 
Avestan daéna (Pahlavi dén)—a heavenly guide in the form of a female 
who leads the soul to judgment or reward and whose beauty or ugli- 
ness is determined by the righteousness of the soul’s thoughts, speech, 
and deeds.” Bóklen's observation might be generally correct, but he 
problematically treats all cognate Judeo-Christian texts as more or 
less equally indebted to the Iranian idea. It is actually not incontro- 
vertible that Second Temple and rabbinic descriptions of deeds pre- 
ceding the deceased to the next world, or deeds acting as “attorneys” 
for the deceased, all necessarily derive from Iranian conceptions. On 
the other hand, there is reason to believe that the talmudic passage 
under discussion bears a particularly strong or, as we shall see, shock- 
ing resemblance to an Iranian idea. 

As noted, one of the challenges in exploring the possibility of Zoro- 
astrian influence on Jewish texts concerns matters of dating, as many 
of our Zoroastrian sources on the afterlife were redacted in Middle 
Persian during Sasanian or even post-Sasanian times. In the present 
case, no such problem exists. The physical characteristics and basic 
role of the daénd are already outlined in both the Videvdad and the 
Hadoóxt nask fragments—Avestan texts that probably date to the first 
half of the first millennium B.C.E. The classical account of the daéna 
as it appears in the Videvdad is as follows: 


Then she will come with her dogs, beautiful, firm, well shaped, with 
her brilliant crown, and her arts and talents. She drags the vile souls 
of the wicked into darkness. With the breath-souls of the sustainers 

of Order, she rises above tall Mount Hara, stretches them across the 
Ford of the Accountant, where those worthy of sacrifice in the world 
of thought cross over.” 
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A more explicit—and sensual—description appears in the second 

chapter of the Hadoxt nask: 
In that wind there seems to him to be coming forth his own daéna in 
the body of a beautiful maiden, radiant, white-armed, strong, well- 
proportioned, straight, tall, high-breasted, able-bodied, noble, of 
splendid descent, fifteen years of appearance, with a body as beauti- 
ful as the most beautiful among creatures. Then the righteous man 
speaks to her, asking: Who are you, lady, whom I perceive to be the 
most beautiful of ladies that I have ever seen? Then his daéna answers 
him: Well, I am, O youth of good thought, good speech, good deeds, 
and good daéna, your own daéná in your own body. Everybody has 
loved you for that greatness, goodness, beauty, sweet-scentedness, 
victoriousness, and your power to overcome enemies, just as you 
appear to me. You loved me, O youth of good thought, good speech, 
good deeds, good daéna (me), your own daéna, with that greatness, 
goodness, beauty, just as you appear to me. When you saw another 
performing burning (of the dead) . . . or destroying plants, then you 
sat down and recited the Ga0ds, worshipping the good waters, propi- 
tiating the fire of Ahura Mazda and the righteous man, coming from 
near and from far. Then you made me more beloved than I was, more 
beautiful than I was, more praiseworthy than I was, and seated on a 
more excellent seat than I was before.?* 


Given Zoroastrianism's generally dualistic framework it is not sur- 
prising that the text’s description of “lieful” (i.e., possessed by the Lie 
and therefore the opposite of the righteous) souls reverses the beautiful 
vision of heaven just described. Indeed, such a wretched soul is greeted 
by a terrible stench and—in later accounts—a hideously ugly woman.? 

The concept of the daenà, or den in its Middle Persian form, was 
well known in Sasanian times. Kerdir's third-century inscriptional 
account of his heavenly journey retells the same passage from the oral 
tradition. He describes a beautiful woman arriving on a very bright 
road in the East. She is Kerdir's double who escorts him past hell with 
its swarming noxious creatures, over a precipitously narrow bridge 
that widens and safely brings him to paradise. A number of Middle 
Persian texts describe the dén similarly as a female manifestation of 
one's good or evil deeds. These ancient descriptions of female beauty 
influenced Persian artistic and literary creations, and it has been sug- 
gested that they may also have contributed to the Islamic idea of the 
houris—the now infamous seventy-two virgins available to pious 
Muslims for sexual gratification in heaven.?$ As Jean Kellens has 
pointed out, the sensual description of a physically attractive woman 
greeting a recently deceased man, as it already appears in the Avesta, 
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can productively be read sexually.” We seem to have in these ancient 
texts a kind of union between the masculine and feminine souls 
expressed in strikingly physical terms. 

Returning to the talmudic passage, there is first a description of 
one's deeds accompanying or leading them into the next world. It 
is worth noting here that the prooftext from Job implies that unlike 
good deeds, which simply precede or lead the soul, sins actually cling 
(melafef) to the soul. This leads to the second half of the passage 
in which R. El'azar claims that the sin is somehow tied to the sin- 
ner like a dog. He proves this from a seemingly redundant couplet at 
the end of Genesis 39:10 where the Bible relates that Joseph neither 
“lay beside" Potiphar’s wife nor was he “with her.” This interesting 
rendition of “with her" is actually fairly established in early biblical 
interpretation.?? The novelty in this passage is the placement of this 
exegesis in a section about deeds preceding the deceased in the world 
to come and alongside R. El‘azar’s observation that the sin is tied to 
the sinner like a dog. 

The image of a dog tied to its owner is in and of itself somewhat 
strange. It is also not clear how or whether this image emerges from 
the classic exegesis of Genesis 39:10, which merely claims that had 
Joseph sinned he would have joined Potiphar’s wife in Gehenna. Cru- 
cially, from a philological perspective there actually is good reason 
to render the verb “geshura”—which R. El‘azar uses to describe the 
connection between Joseph and Potiphar’s wife—not as “tied” or 
“attached” with a leash, but as sexually joined.” As such, the state- 
ment should be rendered as follows: “[The sin] is sexually stuck to the 
sinner as in canine copulation. For we find that had Joseph slept with 
Potiphar’s wife he would have entered the next world still sexually 
connected to her." One might imagine that this would have consti- 
tuted the ultimate shaming of Joseph, and of course shame is an inte- 
gral ingredient in the rabbis’ depiction of hell.*! 

When this statement is read together with the first half of the peri- 
cope, the passage can be seen as articulating a fascinating take on the 
Iranian daéna. While R. Shmuel b. Nahmani is vague about how good 
deeds or sins might lead the soul into the next world, at least in the 
case of sexual sins, R. El‘azar proposes that one enters the judgment 
still sexually attached to the partner with whom the sin was commit- 
ted. In other words, the illicit partner serves as the physical manifes- 
tation of sin. Recall how the Iranian texts hint at the sexual nature 
of the union between the righteous soul and his daena. On the other 
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hand, it is not clear what sexual role, if any, the wicked soul’s undesir- 
able daéna plays. In the talmudic passage the Bavli seems to suggest 
a new idea in which the sinner copulates with his daénd, which leads 
to postmortem shame. To my knowledge this twist on the idea of the 
daénà does not appear anywhere in Iranian literature. It is a develop- 
ment of an originally Iranian notion, but one that apparently takes 
place entirely outside Zoroastrian literature.” 

These two examples drawn from the Bavli's adaptation of Zoroas- 
trian visions of hell might initially be seen as exemplifying different 
aspects of an “influence-based” hermeneutic for reading the Talmud 
“in” Iran. In actuality, they problematize this framework and serve as 
a warning regarding its methodological pitfalls. For one, it is impossi- 
ble to properly assess the validity of a potential Zoroastrian-rabbinic 
parallel without awareness of the protracted textual history of the 
sources. Had I not discovered the Palestinian midrashic roots of the 
Bavli’s depiction of spies’ punishment, it would have been easy to con- 
ceive of this source as an uncomplicated graft on Jewish beliefs about 
the afterlife from Iranian apocalyptical literature. At the same time, I 
suggested that the full effect of the talmudic description of the spies’ 
punishment may be somewhat colored by the Iranian literary context. 
The case of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife’s would-be sexual union in 
the afterlife also testifies to complex forms of Talmudo-Iranic inter- 
section wherein Zoroastrian ideas may have been further developed 
within the sphere of the Babylonian rabbinic corpus. 

These examples are a small sample taken from a corner of rab- 
binic thinking. For the most part, they are best read by employing 
various models of religious adaptation, cultural negotiation, and the 
like. Further case studies are capable of multiplying and diversifying 
the data by looking at other sources, and at other kinds of sources, 
that evince different forms of interaction with Zoroastrianism. These 
include legal or ritual texts, and also cases in which the encounter 
with Zoroastrianism produced results other than influence or adapta- 
tion. As my research on the laws of menstrual impurity in the Bavli 
and Middle Persian literature suggests, sometimes Zoroastrian “influ- 
ence” does not consist of rabbinic texts echoing Zoroastrian counter- 
parts. Rather, encounters with Iranian traditions may have set off 
a chain of reactions that took rabbinic tradition in new directions, 
whatever they may have been. For instance, there is evidence that 
the presence of parallels between the Avestan and biblical systems of 
menstrual purity—even prior to the historical encounter of Jews and 
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Zoroastrians in the Near East—created a level of anxiety among the 
rabbis when they did encounter Zoroastrians, which in turn encour- 
aged the rabbis to argue for the supremacy and antiquity of the Jew- 
ish system of menstrual purity.? Another form of “influence” is of 
the reactionary type, such as can be witnessed when the Bavli goes 
out of its way to emphasize that contemporarily, the laws governing 
the separation of menstruant women from their husbands should be 
concerned solely with avoiding sexual relations and not with matters 
of purity. As such, the Bavli explicitly excludes certain practices of 
distancing husbands from menstruating wives apparently then cur- 
rent among Jews who themselves seem to have been influenced by 
Zoroastrianism." 

The catalog of forms of influence and interaction listed above 
offers one framework for building a research program that examines 
the Bavli in its Iranian context. Yet despite the variety of compara- 
tive options, such a project largely proceeds on a History of Religions 
axis, for which it employs tools taken from fields like anthropology, 
sociology, and intellectual history to think through the ways that 
cultures, ethno-religious communities, and religions may have inter- 
sected and developed in shared space. All these methods might still 
be seen as constituting a single set of approaches to reading the Tal- 
mud “in” Iran; one that views the Bavli and Middle Persian literature 
as windows into the cultural and religious phenomena that generated 
them, and whose ultimate goal lies primarily beyond the text itself in 
the realm of culture, religion, and other such objects. 

This program is essentially the modus operandi of much compara- 
tive research in the humanities. As such, it bears both advantages and 
disadvantages. Some of the disadvantages have been noted previously. 
Perhaps most vexing of these is the nagging problem presented by 
texts as inward-focused as the Bavli and Middle Persian literature: If 
the two sets of texts that are to serve as reflections of cultural inter- 
actions seem to be, outside of a handful of admittedly succulent pas- 
sages, so generally uninterested in each other, it is hard to claim that 
the distinct cultures that produced the textual corpora actually inter- 
sected in history. And as I noted above, texts with redactional histo- 
ries and modes of construction as complex as the Bavli and Middle 
Persian literature really cannot serve as transparent windows into his- 
torical realities. 
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READING THE TALMUD IN(TERTEXTUALLY IN) IRAN 


I would like to suggest a different strategy, in which scholars ini- 
tially approach the reading of the Bavli and Middle Persian litera- 
ture qua texts, and as a result look at the intersections between 
them first and foremost as textual intersections. By honing in on 
the very textuality of the parallels between the Bavli and Zoroas- 
trian literature, it is possible to highlight examples of textual and 
literary interactions between these two corpora that can be consid- 
ered apart from—and in the hermeneutical process “prior” to—the 
intermingling of flesh and blood rabbis and Zoroastrian priests. My 
intention here is not to flee to the cocoon of philological research, 
nor to ignore the agency of the people and communities that created 
the texts. Rather, my purpose is to construct an interpretative struc- 
ture built on an alternative order of operations wherein the textual 
nature of the sources is acknowledged first, even when considering 
questions of cultural intersection. Subsequently, this textuality can 
inform comparative research. 

In exploring the possible connections between rabbis and Zoro- 
astrians in Chapter 2, I considered some of the different venues in 
which Zoroastrian texts may have reached the rabbis. I noted that the 
primary mode of study of both Sasanian Zoroastrian and rabbinic 
literature was oral, and this fact may have acted as an impediment or 
alternatively worked as a kind of facilitation for intercultural trans- 
mission. Since oral teachings are not confined to ink scratched on 
parchment that is stored away in archives but are rather retained and 
even embodied in human beings, it is possible to conceive how oral 
texts might slip from one cultural formation to another when physi- 
cal humans from these cultures converge. The following two cases, 
which for convenience are based on texts already discussed above, 
serve to illustrate the interpenetration of Sasanian oral texts in the 
Bavli. 

The first example emerges from a prior discussion of talmudic tra- 
ditions concerning the bei abeidan. It was argued that these sources 
may reflect a Sasanian attempt to “recover” portions of the Zoro- 
astrian tradition that were traditionally believed to have been scat- 
tered when Alexander the Great conquered Iran. I noted a very small 
and fascinating micro-link between a talmudic story about King Sha- 
pur II challenging Rava, and a Middle Persian text preserved in the 
fourth book of the Denkard that describes King Shapur II’s efforts 
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to orchestrate debates among his subjects. In the talmudic passage 
as it is preserved in the best witnesses, Ifra Hormiz warns her son, 
King Shapur II: “Do not have any dispute (paykar) with these Jews." 
This is the only place in the Bavli where the Iranian loanword paykar 
appears, and it is virtually the same term used in the Dénkard to 
also describe the very same King Shapur II's efforts to engage his 
countrymen in dispute—pabikarisn. The importance of this seem- 
ingly minor parallel goes beyond a lone talmudic passage contain- 
ing a literary trope then current in Middle Persian literature. I would 
like to argue that it is possible to see within the employment of the 
loanword paykār and the shared motif of King Shapur II engaging 
his subjects—as the Talmud would have it, even the Jews—in dispute 
(paykar / pabikàrisn) as evidence of the penetration of a Middle Per- 
sian text into the poesis of talmudic storytellers. 

The genesis and broader significance of this parallel may be described 
as follows. The Middle Persian passage appears in the Denkard, a work 
compiled and redacted only in the ninth and tenth centuries C.E. As 
noted earlier, there is evidence that the particular passage in question 
was actually first composed in the sixth century C.E. and emanated 
from King Khusrau I’s court. It is difficult to imagine how the rabbis 
could have accessed the Denkard even were it to somehow have existed 
in a Sasanian form. More likely is the possibility that this discreet pas- 
sage was widely circulated as a kind of royal edict, apparently com- 
posed after King Khusrau I quashed the Mazdakite revolt.? Indeed, 
the Iranian text, or at least its close parallel, is cited by a number of 
Arabic historians in a related context, and there is reason to believe that 
the Dénkard passage bears some relationship to the Xwaday namag 
(*Book of Kings")—the epic-historical narrative of Iran that took 
shape in later Sasanian times.*6 As such, one may imagine that the tal- 
mudic storyteller had some level of access to either Khusrau T's edict, 
the Xwdday namag, or a literary parallel of some sort. Judging from 
the ubiquity of this passage in its various forms across early medieval 
Arabic literature, such a possibility is not that far-fetched. When the 
rabbinic storyteller reworked the image of King Shapur II engaging his 
subjects in debate in a tale about Rava and the Sasanian royal court, he 
preserved some of the original language of the imperial text that he had 
initially come into contact with.* 

Another example can be observed in a parallel between a short tal- 
mudic dialogue discussed previously and a conversation preserved in 
a Middle Persian text.** The Bavli source is as follows: 
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A certain magus said to Amemar: From your waist upwards is of 
Hormiz. From your waist downwards is of Ahreman. [Amemar] said 
to [the magus]: [If so,] how does Ahreman let Hormiz pass urine 
through his land (ar'ey)?*? 


In this brief anecdote, Amemar combats a Zoroastrian view that 
maintains a dualistic, anatomical antagonism between the Iranian 
Good Spirit, Ohrmazd, and the Iranian Evil Spirit, Ahreman, that is 
mapped onto the human body. The upper half of the body is associ- 
ated with Ohrmazd, while the lower half is considered the domain 
of Ahreman. This text is echoed in Gizistag Abāliš, a short Pahlavi 
treatise that describes a debate held in the presence of the Abbasid 
caliph, Abū Ja‘far Abdullah al-Ma‘min (reigned 813-833), between 
Abalis, a Muslim convert from Zoroastrianism, and Adurfarnbag son 
of Farroxzad, a Zoroastrian religious leader and the first editor of 
the Dénkard. Gizistag contains seven questions that Abalis poses to 
Adurfarnbag, and which Adurfarnbag skillfully answers. The seventh 
and final question concerns the meaning of the kustig, the Zoroas- 
trian sacred girdle that was to be worn at all times and untied and 
retied at various occasions.?? 

haftom én pursid kü kustig bast čim čē agar pad kustig bastan kerbag 

bawéd eg xaran ud ustaràn ud aspan péstar Sawénd o wabist ke Sab 

ud roz haft bar ud tang pad askamb bastag darénd 

mowbed guft kū abécim tis nest pad adanan ud dusagahan abēčim 

sahéd ke anagah bend kē čim i tis nē danénd ud čim i tis nest i rosn 

be-t man rosn kunam ud amah édon gowém ki Ciyon-iman wurroyisn 

pad do bunistagib u-t-iman pad ani xwés tan bē paydagénid ested 

bahr i obrmazd ast rosnib ud garodman pad bangosidag edon harw 

čē azabar nemag i tan ciyon àsnawisn ud hamboyisn gyag i xrad ud 

gyan ud ox menisn ud ōš ud wir ud asn-xrad ud gososrüd-xrad gyag i 

yazdan ud amabrspandan... 

ud azér nemag ast ¢iyén gandagib ud rémanih gyag gomézdan ud 

sargen ud gandagih homanag ud gilistag i gyag i abreman ud déwan 

ud agar kas askarag darénd à-$ bunyad kunénd ud pad xanag abar 

*wirayénd ud kustig samangar ast tanan ēd ray kustig xwanend čē-š 

tan pad dé kust be paydagénid ested hamgonag ciyon aSmah čiyön 

gyāg nisast az an gomez paydagenid ast ud én déwar-éw pad mayan 

abar estéd 

The seventh question was this: “Why do you tie the kustig? For, if 

there is merit in tying the kustig, then asses, camels, and horses, who 

night and day have (a belt) tied seven times tightly around their bel- 

lies, will go to heaven before you.” 

The Mowbed said, “It is not something we do for no reason. It 
only seems unreasonable to the unaware who know the wrong things, 
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to those who are unaware and do not know the reason for anything, 
and to whom the reason for nothing is clear. But I will make it clear: 
We say, as we believe in two origins, that this is made visible on our 
bodies. Ohrmazd’s share is the light and paradise. In the same way, 
all that is in the upper half of the body, such as hearing and smell— 
the place of wisdom, the soul, the mind, thought, intelligence, percep- 
tion, the inborn wisdom and that acquired through hearing—is the 
place of the gods and the Amahraspands.”. . . The lower half is like 
a place of stench and pollution, the bladder and excrement. And the 
stench is like the lair and place of Ahreman and the demons. If one 
regards this as obvious, one makes it a foundation and builds it up 
as one would a house. The kustig makes a boundary in the bodies, 
which is why it is called kustig. For by it, it is shown that the body 
clearly has two sides (kust). In the same way, if you (plural) squat 
somewhere, from the urine it is shown. So this [Rustig] is, in fact, a 
dividing wall."? 


First and foremost, this passage demonstrates that the conversation 
depicted in the talmudic anecdote should not be dismissed as wholly 
removed from reality. Late antique Zoroastrians really did maintain 
that the upper half of the body is the domain of one spiritual force 
while the lower half is associated with another. What is more, atten- 
tion to the contours of the arguments in both sources, and even their 
language, reveals a set of striking correspondences. Notice how in 
both texts urine and urination play crucial functions in the argument: 
In Adurfarnbag's response the presence of the bladder and the role of 
urination? prove Ahreman's dominion over the body's lower half. 
Amemar seems to reverse this rather Zoroastrian conception of uri- 
nation by upturning it. His response to the magus is that micturition 
requires the cooperation of both halves of the body, thus denying a 
fundamental anatomical division. Further, in both texts, the body is 
not simply divided between two powers, rather each force controls a 
particular world or district—ar‘a in Aramaic and, crucially, kust (the 
main element in “kustig”—the ritual belt) in Middle Persian. 

It bears reemphasizing that there is little reason to assume that the 
Bavli’s record of the conversation between Amemar and the magus 
actually took place as described. Critical scholarship on rabbinic lit- 
erature has demonstrated that narratives such as this are not very reli- 
able from a historical perspective—certainly when contrasted with 
directly attributed rabbinic statements.?^ Yet the parallels between 
the two texts in content and language are quite clear, and they seem 
to testify to a textual relationship between the Amemar-Magus 
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anecdote and Gizistag Abalis. Any direct relationship of transmission 
between this post-Sasanian Pahlavi work and the Bavli is clearly out 
of the question. And unlike the previous example, there is no reason 
to assume that the Middle Persian text in question enjoyed imperial 
backing or was especially defused across the Empire. Nevertheless, 
since Pahlavi literature—even as it is has come down to us in a writ- 
ten form first put down on parchment in the ninth century—gener- 
ally reflects protracted processes of oral production and transmission 
in which older phrases are recycled and reapplied to new contexts, 
it is likely that some elements found in Gizistag Abalis recall earlier 
formulations. 

To conceive of these forms of textual interactions, one might imag- 
ine a kind of late antique (and early medieval) *text-scape" across 
Iranian lands that included, among other groups, Aramaic-speaking 
rabbis and Persian-speaking Zoroastrians. Using the notion of “text- 
scape" may help account for related articulations appearing in dif- 
ferent textual and cultural formations. It also implies that these phe- 
nomena might even represent a type of textual interaction. In a sense, 
the current attempt to read the Bavli and Middle Persian literature 
together by placing them in conversation with one another is not an 
entirely unreasonable exercise, as it can be seen as parallel to the orig- 
inal textual work of late antique Jews and Zoroastrians. 

Recent research by Reuven Kiperwasser and Dan Shapira, which 
examines more extensive textual intersections, holds even greater 
potential in this direction. Among other observations, Kiperwasser 
and Shapira have pointed to a startling textual relationship between 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the Bundahisn, which catalogs a series 
of ancient Iranian mythological creatures, and the Rabba bar Bar 
Hana story cycle.5 As the amora, Rabba bar Bar Hana, makes his 
way through a vividly imagined landscape, one finds virtually the 
same list of creatures in nearly the identical order as in the Bundabisn. 
This level of correspondence implies a very close textual relationship; 
a type of textual encounter between the fully developed taxonomy in 
the Bundahisn and the lengthy talmudic story cycle. Whether or not 
further surviving textual intersections of this extent will be uncov- 
ered in the future is beside the point. That example alone demon- 
strates that the rabbis could have had access to extensive Iranian texts 
in some form or another. 

The approach that I am outlining focuses on moments when texts 
from one tradition directly intersect with those of another. In its 
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barest, most minimal sense, it is possible to conceive of this phenom- 
enon as constituting a kind of intertextuality—a term “underdeter- 
mined in meaning and overdetermined in figuration,”*’ which since 
the late 1960s has occupied an important place in critical theory. In 
his taxonomy of different forms of intertextuality,?* the French liter- 
ary theorist Gérard Genette describes this bare-bones intertextual- 
ity as follows: *For my part I define it, no doubt in a more restrictive 
sense, as a relationship of copresence between two texts or among 
several texts: that is to say, eidetically and typically as the actual pres- 
ence of one text within another."*? Genette places within this primi- 
tive form of intertextuality quotation, plagiarism, and various types 
of allusion." For our purposes, we might more loosely ascribe to this 
category instances in which explicit traces and even entire passages 
of imperial, cosmological, and polemical Middle Persian literature 
appear in the Bavli in the form of parallel taxonomies, loanwords, 
and calques of specific terminologies. 

By using the term intertextuality here—itself a kind of citation— 
my intention is to introduce critical language to help conceptualize 
the processes of reading the Talmud “in” Iran. Of course it is impor- 
tant to remember that the architecture of much of rabbinic literature 
itself is explicitly intertextual. The Bavli in particular can be seen as 
essentially a string of quotations that are often carefully marked by 
precise citation conventions. And to begin with, the Bavli is a com- 
mentarial literature invested in the interpretation and transposition 
of biblical and earlier rabbinic texts. Yet what about texts beyond 
the Bavli's immediate textual heritage? Here it must be acknowledged 
that the nature of the relationship between the Babylonian Talmud 
and Middle Persian literature does not normally lend itself to Gen- 
ette’s first order, “primitive” intertextuality. Not incidentally, many 
scholars do not even consider Genette's initial category as an expres- 
sion of intertextuality to begin with. They construe the term as inher- 
ently opposed to the traditional academic quest of sources and tradi- 
tions.4 When Julia Kristeva coined the term intertextuality in 1967, 
she was specifically pointing to a much broader and far more com- 
plex phenomenon in which every text, regardless of whether or not 
it contains fragments of explicit quotations of earlier or contempo- 
rary textual peers, can be read intertextually. As she famously put 
it: “Any text is constructed as a mosaic of quotations; any text is the 
absorption and transformation of another."?? This more sophisticated 
approach to the intersection of texts can actually serve as a crucial 
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tool for understanding the textual relationship between the Bavli and 
Middle Persian literature. 

Irrespective of whether one realizes it, as an expression of language 
all texts are intertextual. Informed and profound readings of texts 
are undertaken with an awareness of the complex relationships held 
between the particular work being analyzed and its textual peers, 
which represent other “options” that, while not chosen, should still 
be seen as intersecting and giving cause to the particular text under 
analysis. This becomes crucial when considering the relationship 
between two literary artifacts that emerged from one larger “linguis- 
tic” system, which, as we saw in our survey of Jewish-Zoroastrian 
encounters, is arguably the case in regard to the Bavli and Middle 
Persian literature in as much as they represent the textual products 
of two scholastically oriented Sasanian Iranian religious communi- 
ties. Each work constitutes a choice related to other possibilities that 
emerge from the same system. Comparing the Bavli and Middle Per- 
sian literature means in part tracing the limitless webs of relation 
between two sets of signifiers, and examining the way they relate to 
a loosely shared signified. Those moments when one can directly per- 
ceive the textual interpenetration of Iranian literature into the Bavli 
concretize a larger, ever-present phenomenon in which the linguistic 
utterances of Babylonian rabbis are necessarily intertwined with that 
of their Zoroastrian *compatriots."9* 

What complicates matters greatly, which in turn makes Talmudo- 
Iranica such a rich field of inquiry, is the fact that both Zoroastrian 
and talmudic literature already function within their own highly intri- 
cate intertextual systems, that is, prior to their intersection in the 
“text-scape” of the Sasanian Empire. As in the above discussion where 
I discussed reading within a more traditional History of Religions 
framework, here too a fruitful and rigorous approach requires one to 
simultaneously read diachronically within rabbinic or Zoroastrian lit- 
erature, and synchronically—or intertextually—between them. 


SPLIT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: 
THE BAVLI’S SHIFTING DUALISMS 


How might such a two-pronged intertextual approach appear in prac- 
tice? To demonstrate this, let me return to the Amemar-Magus anec- 
dote referred to in the previous discussion, though now with an added 
focus on its immediate literary context. The story appears in a lengthy 
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passage interested in the refutation of heresy.9? Following a series of 
curious amoraic statements that declare Adam either a heretic (min), 
non-believer (kofer ba-iqar), or someone who *reversed" his circum- 
cision, the Bavli quotes the mishna “Be diligent to learn that which 
you should respond® to the *Epicurean.'"*7 A gloss cited in the name 
of the third-century C.E. amora R. Yohanan® limits the scope of the 
mishna to learning in order to respond to non-Jewish heretics. Jew- 
ish heretics, on the other hand, are deemed too dangerous to debate. 
Subsequently, the redactor of the passage collects sources that deal 
with heretical beliefs, claims, and biblical interpretations. Some of the 
most interesting sources attribute to heretics non-contextual, *hyper- 
literal" reading methods that result in dualistic and polytheistic inter- 
pretations.” While these heretical interpretations are to some extent 
exaggerated for effect, it is essential to note that many of them cor- 
respond to debates regarding the *Monotheism" of the Hebrew Bible 
that took place between Jews, Christians, and the so-called Gnostic 
groups that flourished in late antiquity. 

One such passage appears at the end of a collection of stories that 
claim to depict conversations between the Jewish patriarch Rabban 
Gamliel and an unnamed Roman emperor.” 
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The emperor said to Rabban Gamliel: [The God] who created moun- 
tains did not create wind, and [the God] who created wind did not 
create mountains, as it is written, *Behold, He who formed (yazar) the 
mountains, and created (u-vara) the wind” (Amos 4:13). But now, it is 
written regarding Adam: *And He created (va-yivra)" (Genesis 1:27); 
*And He fashioned (va-yizar)" (Genesis 2:7). Here too, [the God] who 
created this did not create that, and [the God] who created that did not 
create this? There is a handbreadth by a handbreadth [of space] in the 
human [body] in which there are two cavities. [The God] who created 
this did not create that, and [the God] who created that did not cre- 
ate this—for it says, “Shall He who implants (ha-note‘a) the ear not 
hear; He who forms (yozer) the eye not see” (Psalms 94:9)? [The God] 
who created the ear did not create the eye? [The emperor] said, “Yes!” 
And? at the time of death they are appeased?” 


The passage begins with the emperor's incredible claim that the Bible 
contains evidence against monotheism since two different verbs are 
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used to describe the creation of the world—“creating” (from the root 
BR’) and “forming” (YZR). Regardless of how one chooses to chart 
the rest of the dialogue,” there is no question that the debate can 
be profitably read in light of those rabbinic sources that attempt to 
deflect certain biblical verses that lend themselves to Christianizing, 
“Gnosticizing,” and *paganizing" readings.” The potential non-rab- 
binic interpretations of the three verses are all connected in the way 
they relate to a particular component of a debate concerning dual- 
ism and creation. According to the dominant rabbinic conception, 
the One God was the sole creator of the world even if he may have 
*taken counsel" with the heavenly legion, the works of heaven and 
the earth, “architects” and *blueprints.""/ On the other hand, some 
Christians, *Gnostics," and pagans counted on certain biblical verses 
for support of their dualistic, trinitarian, and polytheistic cosmologi- 
cal views. Significantly, many of these non-rabbinic approaches have 
roots in ancient biblical exegesis.” To be more specific, the verse cited 
in Amos 4:13 might have been seen by “Gnostics,” Neo-Platonists, 
and even some Christian interpreters as a source for a cosmologi- 
cal matter-spirit divide that assigns the creation of mountains (i.e., 
Matter) to one power and the creation of wind (Spirit) to another. It 
is not too difficult to find the background of the Bavli's citation here 
regarding Genesis 1:27 and 2:7. Philo of Alexandria, for example, 
reads the descriptions of Man's creation in 1:27 and 2:7 as two sepa- 
rate accounts—the first that of the ideational, perfect, and immutable 
human, the second of “body and soul." And these ideas were not 
unique to Philo. They surface elsewhere in antiquity, such as when 
some Christians see the Father's creation of the perfect Son in the 
“ideational” account of Genesis 1:27. Further, some believed that 
Genesis 1:26 (“Let us make man") reflected two partners in creations; 
God and Wisdom, Logos, or other related hypostasized concepts. It 
would appear that the use of these two verses in the Rabban Gam- 
liel-emperor account is to counter some of these ideas, and perhaps 
especially those beliefs that would have attributed the first spiritual 
creation to a perfect supreme god and the second, “earthly” man to 
the demiurge(s).?? 

With this in mind, one might wonder about the function of the 
third verse (Psalms 94:9) in the dialogue. The proposed “heretical” 
reading of this verse is different from the “heretical” interpretations 
of Amos 4:13 or certainly the Genesis verses, in that to my knowl- 
edge they do not correspond to any known dualistic interpretations 
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or beliefs. Certainly, *Gnostics," Christians, and some Hellenistic 
Jews?! were willing, to varying degrees, to emphasize a body-and- 
soul split that was connected to two types of creative forces. One even 
finds a strikingly parallel echo of the rabbinic retort *and at the time 
of death they are appeased?" in Augustine's response to Faustus in 
reference to the Manichaeans: 


Since they say that every living being has two souls, one of the race 
of light, the other of the race of darkness, is it the case that the good 
soul leaves at death, while the bad soul remains? (Contra Faustum 
VI.8; ed. J. Zycha, 297-98)? 


More to the point, unlike the other verses and interpretations cited in 
the passage, the claim that one god created the ear and another the 
eye would seem to paint a caricature of the dualistic conception of 
biblical cosmology. 

On closer examination, the Amemar-magus anecdote that immedi- 
ately follows the Rabban Gamliel-emperor dialogue is clearly related 
to this anatomical caricature of dualism. Both non-rabbinic claims 
and the rabbinic responses in each story mirror each other. The non- 
rabbinic view posits an association between parts of the body—the 
eye and ear, or the upper and lower halves of the body—and different 
divine forces. On the other hand, the rabbinic approach claims that 
the need for cooperation—in death or in urination—disproves the 
presence of two separate forces in the human body. 

The close resemblance of the final claim in the Rabban Gamliel- 
emperor anecdote and the magus’s argument about the division of the 
body is the moment where as interpreters we might productively turn 
our gaze from reading within the intertextual environment of rab- 
binic literature and acknowledging its development out of Palestinian 
rabbinic literature and related contexts, toward the Bavli’s local envi- 
ronment, what I am calling the “text-scape” of Sasanian Babylonia. 
From this perspective, the Rabban Gamliel source itself can be seen 
as split between two textual “forces.” On the one hand, the first two- 
thirds of the dialogue tap into earlier and well-established Palestinian 
rabbinic polemics regarding the involvement of different powers in 
the creation of the world and of the first man. At the same time, based 
on what we saw in the Gizistag Abalis passage cited above, the final 
line in the dialogue turns on a kind of physiological dualism known 
to have existed particularly in the discursive milieu of the Zoroastrian 
East—that is, beyond the geographic orbit of “dualism/polytheism 
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in the Bible" debates. Let me be clear about what I am not arguing; 
namely, that the passage from Gizistag Abalis should be treated as 
a literary source for the final claim in the Rabban Gamliel-emperor 
dialogue. Instead, the Middle Persian text—despite its surviving 
ninth-century articulation—should be taken to signify a contempo- 
raneous form of polemics and engagement between monotheists and 
Zoroastrian dualists that co-existed within the same textual space as 
the talmudic anecdote, even while it was altered and transformed in 
both corpora into something new. 


INTERTEXTUALITY AND THE SOCIO-HISTORICAL 
CONTEXT 


Ideally, invoking the term *intertextuality" injects a layer of method- 
ological awareness and sophistication into the process of reading the 
Talmud “in” Iran. It also highlights some of the problems inherent 
to this approach. Clearly, the texts themselves do not possess agency 
and are not actually interacting with each other. Rather, the group 
of people who produced one text must have had some form of con- 
tact—even if by the second, third, or fourth degrees—with the cre- 
ators of the corresponding text. This critique may just as easily have 
been directed at accounts of religious interaction and influence that 
use abstractions like “Judaism” and *Zoroastrianism"—essentially 
secondary conventions that only derivatively reflect real flesh and 
blood human beings. Regardless, if such a caveat is deemed neces- 
sary, what is gained by focusing on literary intersections and inter- 
textuality, where texts instead of people or religions are placed at the 
center of the inquiry? 

As I have stressed throughout this book, both the Bavli and Mid- 
dle Persian literature are first and foremost textual phenomena with 
tenuous and difficult-to-determine connections to historical realities. 
When we focus on textual intersections while still acknowledging the 
fact that both corpora are products of a particular time and place, 
we take care not to stray too far from the nature of the evidence 
itself. Indeed, aside from cases of conversion and intermarriage, the 
interactions between real live Jews and Zoroastrians most worthy of 
study represent not an intermingling of bodies, but an interfacing of 
thought and related cultural practices that took place through the 
medium of discourse. When we look at these textual *intersections," 
in a sense we are actually honing in on the heart of the matter—the 
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language in which flows the current of even more abstract interac- 
tions between cultures and religions. 

Aside from this point, it is worth noting that one may also find 
within the pre-Kristevan precursors of intertextual theory a space in 
which the focus on textuality can more happily interact with agency. 
Kristeva's development of *intertextuality" was connected to her dis- 
covery of the now influential Russian thinker Mikhael Bakhtin and 
his work on dialogism. For the current discussion, consideration of 
Bakhtin as he was—and not as he came to be known in Kristeva's 
hands—may function as an important corrective for the loss of agency 
that resulted from the Saussurian *linguistic turn" that heralded this 
critical movement in the first place.** As frequently noted, Saussurian 
thought led to, and indeed ultimately became synonymous with, the 
*death of the author" and a general lack of interest in the specific, 
individual literary formulations referred to in English-language schol- 
arship as *utterances." In its most strident version, Structuralism, one 
of the major theoretical movements to have emerged from Saussurian 
semiotics, can be criticized for reducing all forms of human commu- 
nications to certain structural principles that are ultimately supposed 
to comprise a kind of universal human truth. In structural analysis, 
the human being who composed a particular poem under analysis 
dissipates, as does the poem itself, since it too can be reduced to a 
set of well-ordered signs. In a purely intertextual framework of this 
persuasion, innovation and evolution are impossible. All that remains 
is an incessant, ceaseless assembling of *quotations" from the larger 
preexisting linguistic system. Although Kristeva was, if anything, a 
post-structuralist opposed to some of the basic tenets of structural- 
ism, much of her foundational work on intertextuality is so exceed- 
ingly textual that despite claims to the contrary, the human utterance 
simply dissipates.9 

All that said, it is possible to discern a line of thought in Bakhtin's 
research that responds to scholars who abstract literature and all 
human communication to a mere system of signs, thereby ignoring 
the central moment in the linguistic drama—the particular commu- 
nicative *utterance" that occurs within a specific historical, cultural, 
and social context.?5 These utterances can be studied as particular 
expressions of the larger linguistic system, as Saussurian linguistics 
itself set out to do. But after shifting the scholarly gaze to the system, 
it must then range back to its ultimate goal—the utterance and the 
meaning it achieves in its immediate context. Bakhtin insists that as 
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an expression of language, utterances exist neither in cultural nor his- 
torical isolation. They are inherently responsive, or “dialogical,” in 
the way their meaning is realized in contrast from and in relation to 
other utterances—both prior and present. In this way the utterance is 
perceived intertextuality. 

One of the effects of this orientation is that it becomes essential to 
uncover the various intended addressee(s) of each utterance in order to 
understand its significance. As such, a “thick” context of utterances 
looms large for analysis of this sort. Even when there remain no direct 
signs that the context has invaded the space of a particular utterance, 
that utterance can still only be fully and profoundly read when taking 
its context into account. To use an extreme example, in the aftermath 
of major historical events, utterances cannot escape the need to be 
understood dialogically against the background of the particular his- 
torical moment.5/ As a millennial, it is difficult in this discussion not 
to be reminded of the raw fabric of life in the weeks following Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, which serve as a good example as any of an event that 
colored virtually every utterance made in its immediate wake. Future 
scholars trying to understand even normative banal communication 
in New York City in mid-September 2001 will to have to keep the 
attacks in view, to say nothing of literary scholars working on artis- 
tic creations produced during this period. Few would argue against 
the importance of reading Don Delilo's Falling Man alongside other 
*evidence" from the terrorist attacks. But even a work of literature, 
like a love poem, composed during this period that does not slavishly 
*quote"—that is, makes no clear reference to—terrorism or human- 
inflicted suffering, when read within its originative context can be 
thought to resonate differently from how it would have resonated had 
it been written during a less charged historical moment. More radi- 
cally, even the reading of certain texts in the aftermath of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, that were composed prior to it yet somehow refer to 
its landmarks—one thinks especially of Michel De Certeau's eerily 
prophetic essay “Walking in the City"**—can take on new meanings 
and resonances. A deep appreciation of the love poem’s poetics, or 
the resonance of De Certeau’s essay, must be able to consider the way 
it interacts, dialogically, with the setting in which it was uttered, and 
also within the present moment in which it is read. 

While reading the long talmudic passage abouty heresy, as well as 
the Bavli’s broader discourse of dualism, or “two powers in heaven,” 
one must carefully consider how the re-utterance of rabbinic texts 
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may have resonated within the intertextual space of Sasanian Baby- 
lonia, despite the fact that many of the sources in the passage origi- 
nally stem from a Palestinian rabbinic context. After all, the Bavli 
was originally an oral text, and hence its discrete parts and, later, 
redacted whole were literally uttered by the talmudic reciters known 
as tannaim. From this perspective, the Bavli’s reference to “two pow- 
ers in heaven” and other similar references to dualistic beliefs—even 
when they originally derive from Palestine—must be reexamined 
against the “text-scape” of Sasanian Iran and the various choices and 
challenges it presented. The Amemar-magus anecdote and its visible 
effects on the Rabban Gamliel-emperor story should thus concretize 
the notion that despite its ostensible reference to a Roman Palestinian 
debate that was at some remove from the Bavli’s geo-local context, 
the Bavli was taking part, at times explicitly and at others silently, in 
distinctively Sasanian forms of discourse. 

Thinking of the Bavli and its production of text within an inter- 
textual framework clearly has implications for the way scholars can 
appreciate the Talmud’s literary nature. I would also argue that con- 
sidering the way transmitted sources were collected and how they 
may have resonated in Babylonia has significance for the study of 
Jewish history as well. This is because the method forces one to focus 
on how and why the Bavli’s editors chose to collect certain texts that 
originally derive from Palestinian rabbinic literature, and to utter 
them in a new milieu. Since this Bakhtinian form of intertextuality 
illuminates the interaction between the utterance and its social con- 
text, it leads to a nuanced understanding of even the historical mean- 
ing and realization of that utterance. 

An example can be adduced by continuing my discussion of sources 
concerning Palestinian *heresies" transmitted in the Bavli. In order to 
articulate the present view it is helpful to distinguish it from the meth- 
odological approach outlined by the late Alan Segal, who states in his 
important study, Two Powers in Heaven:*? 


The conclusion about Persian thought relevant to our study can thus 
be summarized in the following way: Although Zoroastrianism can 
be pinpointed with some probability in Isaiah's writings and although 
Isaiah's writing serves as the basis of the rabbinic polemic, it is not 
necessarily true that Zoroastrians were the heretics who believe 

in *two powers in heaven." Another piece of evidence that argues 
against the identification of Zoroastrians with *two powers" her- 
etics is the fact that many rabbinic writings do not hesitate to identify 
Zoroastrians by name and to name their gods. . . . [Segal then quotes 
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the Amemar-magus story.] The magi are openly defeated. There is no 
reason for the rabbis to use more obscure terms. 


In Two Powers, Segal is interested in identifying actual dualistic groups 
by closely studying the Rabbinic Hebrew terminology for describing 
dualism. Segal’s interest is historical and, accordingly, his approach 
is to read the texts as a reflection of the historical information that 
he ultimately seeks. Yet if talmudic literature represents a complex, 
exegetical web of quoted, recited, and reprocessed texts, then such a 
program of research becomes extremely difficult to execute. 

In the second part of the quoted paragraph, Segal argues that were 
Zoroastrians truly the target of “two powers” sources, they would 
have been named and reckoned with directly. Anything else would 
assume a kind of rabbinic cover-up. In light of the previous discus- 
sion, this claim is highly problematic. While I have discussed in this 
book numerous talmudic sources that describe Babylonia and directly 
refer to Zoroastrians, a good deal of the Bavli derives from and even 
purports to describe rabbinic Roman Palestine. And yet, those sources 
that explicitly refer to times past and places distant are not devoid of 
meaning in the present; rather, that meaning must be realized intertex- 
tually against the backdrop of a Sasanian Iranian “text-scape.” Func- 
tionally speaking—although to be sure there is much more to the phe- 
nomenon than functionality—the Bavli cites and reprocesses material 
stemming from Roman Palestine that treats “two powers” and dual- 
ism in order to explore and articulate its own approach to the issue, 
now shaped by an Iranian context and by encounters with Iranian 
dualisms. The fact that Zoroastrianism is not named in the majority 
of sources that discuss dualism is not because of an attempt to obscure 
references to it; rather, it is because of the nature of the Bavli as a type 
of intellectual commentarial literature that constantly refers to its own 
insular and inherited textual world even while it addresses present 
realities. Despite the heavy weight of the myriad of traditions collected 
in the Talmud, meaning is still manifested in real time. 

Over the past fifteen years, Richard Kalmin has gradually built the 
case that Babylonian rabbis were far more isolated from non-rabbis 
than their Palestinian counterparts.?? Regarding interaction with her- 
etics (minim), Kalmin writes: 


Rabbinic accounts of disputes between rabbis and Minim, despite 
reservations about their historicity which will be discussed later, sup- 
port our claim regarding Palestinian rabbinic contact and Babylo- 
nian rabbinic lack of contact, with Minim. To be specific, Palestinian 
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sources record numerous disputes between rabbis and Minim whereas 
disputes of this kind are very rare in Babylonian sources.?! 


As discussed in Chapter 2, there is little solid evidence that Babylo- 
nian rabbis were closed off from the rest of society—neither from 
non-Jews nor from non-rabbis. At the same time, the fact remains 
that the majority of minim stories—surely a significant data pool 
with which to gauge Babylonian rabbinic relationships to *Others"— 
are about Palestinian rabbis. By the same token, Kalmin goes on to 
acknowledge a serious difficulty with his claim: 


I refer to the fact that disputes between rabbis and Minim are virtu- 
ally non-existent in Palestinian documents such as the Yerushalmi but 
are relatively common in the Bavli. The Bavli records many disputes 
between heretics and Palestinian rabbis, but Palestinian compilations 
record fewer than a handful of such disputes. Why does the Bavli 
depict Palestinian rabbis as frequent debaters with heretics but Pales- 
tinian compilations do not?” 


None of Kalmin's answers to this question really admit that perhaps the 
high ratio of these disputes in the Bavli—even if they do concern Pales- 
tinian rabbis—may indicate that indeed the Babylonian rabbis were not 
insular at all, but were engaged in conversations with non-rabbis and 
non-Jews. Instead, he seems to be of the opinion that even if Babylonian 
rabbis interacted with non-Jewish Persian officials and highly accultur- 
ated *Persianized" Jews, they rarely interacted with typical non-rab- 
binic Jews.” On the other hand, I have referred to the research that col- 
lects sources concerning rabbinic interaction with non-rabbinic Jews, 
and it is considerable. Furthermore, in my discussion of the bei abeidan 
sources I pointed to evidence that an inter- and intrareligious debate was 
taking place in Sasanian Iran, perhaps even with royal backing. It would 
thus seem that the high incidence of rabbi-min stories that appear in 
the Bavli—even if they overwhelmingly depict events set in Palestine— 
should be read in light of this reality.?* Older, Palestinian rabbinic texts 
were uttered in Sasanian Babylonia, often with little or no changes. And 
yet, the realization of those utterances should be sought within the rich 
context of Sasanian Iran. As scholars, we read the Talmud *in" Iran by 
observing the Talmud reading itself—that is, its sources—in Sasanian 
Iran. In tandem, we can read Sasanian Zoroastrian literature by pay- 
ing close attention to the way the Zoroastrian priests of Middle Persian 
texts rearticulate the ancient Zoroastrian literature available to them. 
So much for the brief reflections on the study of the history of 
Babylonian Jewry in its context—a worthy subject that despite the 
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greatest exertions of scholars will always lie just beyond sight—in 
Hartley’s “foreign country.” On the other hand, the vast talmudic 
sea which I described at the beginning of this book, and which con- 
stitutes the ultimate object of study of Talmudists, covers the distant 
land of Jewish Babylonia under its breakers. Miraculously, that vast 
ocean remains more or less accessible to scholars today even if its 
choppy waters do not serve as a clear and transparent window into 
the sea floor that lies below. I should add that the traditional image 
of the “Sea of Talmud” may be understood in a sense to include all of 
classical rabbinic literature, not just the Bavli. In that way it comprises 
the very materials from which the pinnacle of classical rabbinic litera- 
ture, the Bavli, was composed. 

In light of my attempt to appreciate the Talmud by following some 
of the influential critical developments of the twentieth century, it is 
tempting to locate the medieval metaphor of the “Sea of Talmud” 
in the realm of another modern phenomenon—Wallace Stevens’s 
famous poem “The Idea of Order at Key West."? In the poem, Ste- 
vens sits on a beach listening to a woman singing a song that channels 
the poetic cadences of the sea. In dense verse, Stevens puzzles over 
concepts related to some of the same theoretical preoccupations that 
I just considered. The inspiration that the sea provides the woman at 
first seems so overpowering that it is difficult to discern where the 
sea ends and the song begins. But Stevens soon realizes that the vast 
and powerful sea is itself nothing but “deep air,” and it is the woman, 
although she merely sings a song of the sea, who actually marshals her 
whole being—poured into her voice—to produce the very experience 
of the sea that the poet witnesses. The Bavli too, is not really compa- 
rable to the Sea of Talmud, but more like the woman who sings beside 
it. And like that anonymous woman, it is the Bavli that paradoxically 
produces the sea through its song. 

The terra firma on which the creators of the Bavli sang their song 
was not in Key West but alongside two great rivers in Sasanian Meso- 
potamia. None the matter. Just as Stevens can at first scarcely demar- 
cate the singer from the sea about which she sings, we also must not 
uproot the Bavli from its immediate context. Ours is to trace the 
relentless motion between sea, song, singer, and dry land. And also 
to remember that as contemporary scholars, “with a maker’s rage to 
order words of the sea,” subsequent generations will in turn read us 
as merely the most recent utterances in an endless chain of learning. 


In Lieu of a Conclusion 


In this book I have attempted to encourage, ground, and theorize the 
study of the Bavli in its Sasanian Iranian context. I began by introduc- 
ing Talmudists to previously ignored, extra-talmudic evidence that 
I believe is indispensable for producing historically informed read- 
ings of the Bavli. In that first chapter, I drew attention to a serious 
challenge presented by our sources. Like many religious works, the 
Bavli, Middle Persian texts, and other Sasanian confessional litera- 
tures appear to function within their own discursive universes. These 
different traditions are built out of distinctive textual heritages and 
religious languages. I deferred this issue to the final chapter of the 
book, and proceeded to survey some potential sites of historical 
interaction between Babylonian rabbis and Sasanian Zoroastrians. 
I focused on those Sasanian cultural institutions that may have fos- 
tered interreligious intersections and influenced the pattern of intel- 
lectual exchanges between different communities in late antiquity. 
Next, I conducted a series of close readings of talmudic and Middle 
Persian texts concerning the Jewish/Persian “Other.” I discovered a 
pair of conflicting discourses in which rabbis and Zoroastrians imag- 
ined each other as wholly demonic and yet (at least in the Jewish texts) 
surprisingly familiar. I suggested that the very existence of this dis- 
cursive contradiction, as well as the textual “disturbances” noticed in 
the fabric of the original talmudic passages and in their subsequent 
transmission and interpretation, testify to some of the complex cul- 
tural dynamics that Babylonian rabbinic society was experiencing in 
its encounter with the neighboring Persian community. 
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In a sense, my interpretation of the evidence was already informed 
by the final, theoretically focused chapter of the book. There, I pre- 
sented examples of Talmudo-Iranic research that can be divided into 
two basic approaches. As I described it, the standard “History of 
Religions” strategy is to read textual parallels functionally as if they 
merely reflect “real” encounters that took place between Jews and 
Persians, or Judaism and Zoroastrianism. This common method of 
research is frequently confounded by the apparently insular nature of 
the separate textual traditions, which stand in the way of reaching the 
cultural or religious objects for comparative analysis. I suggested an 
alternative approach that actually focuses on textual “intersections” 
whenever they present themselves. Such intersections concretize the 
ongoing cultural processes of late antique groups like the Sasanian 
Jews and Zoroastrians, whose textual corpora were closely tied up 
with the very communities that produced them. Since we know the 
Jews and Persians to have been physically proximate and discursively 
engaged with one another, it is possible to study their texts in tandem 
using theories of intertextuality. This means that despite the fact that 
they possessed separate textual heritages, both the Bavli and Middle 
Persian literature produced meaning in the same discursive space and 
across the shared “text-scape” of Sasanian Iran. The practical result 
is that even at its most insular, the Bavli can and should be read con- 
textually “in” Iran alongside Middle Persian literature. 

This book was preoccupied with preliminaries. What are the texts 
that Talmudists need to familiarize themselves with in order to con- 
duct Talmudo-Iranic research? What types of encounters did Babylo- 
nian rabbis have with their Persian neighbors? How did rabbis con- 
ceive of Zoroastrians and vice-versa? And what is it that scholars are 
doing when attempting to read the Bavli in its Iranian context? For that 
reason, this book does not really merit its own conclusion. Instead, 
I hope this will be realized in future studies by scholars working on 
Talmudo-Iranica. That said, I also hope this book has conveyed a 
strong sense of scholarly purpose. Talmudists have ignored the Bavli’s 
Iranian context for all too long. The time has arrived to devote our- 
selves to this research and catch up to the better established, paral- 
lel attempt to read rabbinic texts in light of Greco-Roman literature. 

There is also some urgency in this endeavor. As I have emphasized 
throughout the book, because of the Bavli’s privileged place in the 
Jewish canon, a newfound appreciation of it as a product of Sasanian 
Iran has the potential to revolutionize the way Judaism is understood 
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in its later stages as well. The significance of Judaism’s Hellenistic 
component has rightly been emphasized by scholars for some time 
now. As Talmudo-Iranic research evolves, the point will come to simi- 
larly consider whether Judaism—even as it is practiced today—is pro- 
foundly indebted to the great cultures and traditions of Iran. 

I was privileged to have written the majority of this book in the 
holy city of Jerusalem, during what has unfortunately been a tense 
time in the relationship between the State of Israel and the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. At one particularly low point, even the Talmud was 
dragged into the conflict. In a widely reported rambling speech given 
at a 2012 international drug conference held in Iran, the vice presi- 
dent of the Islamic Republic blamed Iran’s narcotics problems on the 
Babylonian Talmud. It is not worth dwelling on the confused rac- 
ism and ignorance of that speech, except to point out an irony. The 
Talmud is not a foreign, insidious, anarchist’s cookbook used as a 
weapon against Iran, as was supposed. Instead, it is a document that 
actually reflects a world in which Persians, Jews, and other minorities 
intersected within a vibrant Iranian milieu. I cannot help but wonder 
how things might be if the citizens of both countries realized that they 
are far more connected than they ever dared to imagine. Might the 
Talmud even play a small role in that process? 
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CHAPTER 2 


1. This formula appears on a number of incantation bowls that have sur- 
vived from late antiquity. The text quoted here is a translation of British 
Museum #91713, which appears as bowl oorA in J. B. Segal, Catalogue of 
the Aramaic and Mandaic Incantation Bowls in the British Museum (Lon- 
don: British Museum, 2000), 43. My rendition is based on the notes to a 
related bowl discussed in Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets and 
Magic Bowls: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1998), 134-45. 

2. See for example Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Magic Spells and 
Formulae: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1993), 115. 

3. This bowl is published as text no. 49 in Charles D. Isbell, Corpus of 
the Aramaic Incantation Bowls (Missoula, Mont.: Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature, 1975). My translation follows Shaul Shaked, *Jews, Christians, and 
Pagans in the Aramaic Incantation Bowls of the Sasanian Period," in Reli- 
gions and Cultures: First International Conference of Mediterraneum (ed. 
Adriana Destro and Mauro Pesce; Binghamton, N.Y.: Global Publications, 
2002), 61-89, 73. 

4. Examples of Jewish majorities include Pumbedita (see b. Bava Mezia 
24b and b. Avoda Zara 70a) and Pumnahara (see b. Hullin 95b and b. Yeva- 
mot 16b). See Aharon Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica in the Talmudic 
Period (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1983), 366, 372. Ammianus Marcellinus refers 
to the abandonment of an unnamed town by its “Jewish inhabitants” after 
conquering Pirisabora (Peroz Shapur) and before Julian’s army reached a city 
called Maiozamalcha—probably Mahoza-Be Ardashir. Based on these refer- 
ences some scholars assume that the unnamed Jewish town was Nehardea. 
See Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica, 290. B. Yoma 11a (following Rashi 
ad loc.) may imply that there was a Jewish majority in Mahoza, although 
it is also possible to derive the very opposite conclusion from that source. 
According to the seventh-century Syriac “Chronicle of Huzistan” (which 
appears in Ignatius Guidi, Chronica Minora [Paris: E. Typographeo Reipu- 
blicae 1903], 32), Mata Mehasya was a town that was “all Jewish.” Mata 
Mehasya appears in connection with a number of fifth-century amoraim. 
According to Rav Ashi’s testimony, the town actually had a population of 
non-Jews who were uninterested in conversion (b. Berakhot 17b). Neverthe- 
less, by the seventh century when the Chronicle of Huzistan was composed, 
the town evidently had a reputation for a heavy Jewish presence—perhaps 
because of the yeshiva there. See Geoffrey Herman, “Holy Space and Jewish- 
Christian Polemic: On the Discovery of the Grace of Hananya and his Com- 
panions in Mata Mehasya” (Hebrew; paper presented at the Israel Historical 
Society Conference “Space and Identity,” Open University, Ra’anana, Israel, 
April 2010). 

5. B. Qiddushin 71b-72b. 

6. For an important discussion of the boundaries, see Aharon Oppen- 
heimer, Babylonia Judaica. 
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7. Here I am pantomiming Gherardo Gnoli’s work on the “idea” of Iran. 
For preliminary thinking in this direction regarding Jewish Babylonia, see 
Isaiah Gafni, “Talmudic Babylonia and the Land of Israel: Between Subser- 
vience and Assertiveness,” Te'uda 12 (1996): 97-109. 

8. Actual population estimates are impossible to come by. For one attempt, 
see Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia (5 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 
1965-70), 2:246-49. 

9. The most complete synthesis of this material is again Oppenheimer, 
Babylonia Judaica. 

to. See for example Segal, Catalogue, 45, 54-60, for bowls discovered in 
Babylon, Kuta, and Sippar. 

tr. See Michael Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984; reprint, Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias 
Press, 2005), 280. 

12. See Stefan R. Hauser, *Christliche Archáologie im Sasanidenreich: 
Grundlagen der Interpretation und Bestandsaufnahme der Evidenz," in 
Inkulturation des Christentums im Sasanidenreich (ed. Arafa Mustafa and 
Jürgen Tubach; Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2007), 93-136. Regarding Kokhe and 
the Christian community there, see Marcia Cassis, *Kokhe, Cradle of the 
Church of the East: An Archaeological and Comparative Survey," Journal of 
the Canadian Society for Syriac Studies 2 (2002): 62-78. 

13. One of these bowls was composed in the Eastern Christian script, 
Estrangelo, while the other was written in *Proto-Manichaean." However, 
as Shaul Shaked has pointed out, the latter was actually not the exclusive 
script of Manichaeans and was used by non-Manichaean Aramaic speakers 
as well. See Shaked and Navon, Amulets, 180—87. 

14. On the whole, there is very little data regarding where the Mandaeans 
resided during Sasanian times, although evidence points to southern Iraq and 
Huzistan. For some new data emerging from an important study of Mandaic 
colophons, see Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley), The Great Stem of Souls: Recon- 
structing Mandaean History (Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2006), 7-8. 

15. See Segal, Catalogue, 103-18. A cache of thirty-one Mandaic bowls 
was unearthed in Khuabir about seven miles south of Baghdad—though not 
on the Tigris but on the Euphrates River. 

16. See Segal, Catalogue, 57-59. Incidentally, all the incantation bowls 
listed here contain a variety of Iranian and Semitic names. This further testi- 
fies to an ethnically mixed population. 

17. Areas with possible Manichaean connections that were in proximity 
to Jewish areas include Bei Lapat, Babylon, Be Dura, Dast-kart, and Ctesi- 
phon—where Mani at one point enjoyed the protection of the king but was 
later martyred. See Tübingen Atlas des Vorderen Orient, Map B VI 5, *The 
Sasanian Empire" (Tübingen: Reichert, 1993); and Iain Gardner and Samuel 
N. C. Lieu, Manicbaean Texts from tbe Roman Empire (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2004). 

18. Evidence for Zoroastrian clerical posts in proximity to “Jewish” 
areas includes Babylon (Bavel), Hira (Nahar Panya); Khusrau-shad-Kawad 
/ Weh Kawad (Mahoza), Peroz Shapur (Pumbedita), and Bei Lapat. See 
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Morony, Iraq, 282, and Tübingen Atlas. While their administrative posi- 
tions are not named, as we shall see the Bavli does refer to local Zoroas- 
trian priests. 

19. It should be pointed out that there is literary evidence for fire tem- 
ples in Ctesiphon and near Baghdad, and there were numerous fire temples, 
including major ones, north and east of Jewish Babylonia. See Morony, Iraq, 
283. 

20. For example, Pahlavi Videvdad 4.10 cites a certain Kay-Adur-Bozed 
of Kerman. It is unclear whether Kerman was where the frequently cited 
Zoroastrian sage of that name lived, or whether another figure named Kay- 
Adur-Bozéd is being mentioned. A text related to the Pahlavi Videvdad 
known as Zand i fragard i jud-déw-dad (MS TDz, folio 541) describes a 
question sent to a certain Wehšāpūr of Sistan concerning ritual practice in 
that town. Again, it is not clear whether the well-known sixth-century sage 
Wehsapür was from Sistan and is merely identified as such in this passage, or 
whether this is a different Weh&apür. 

21. However, note a fascinating passage at Zand i Wabman Yasn 2 that 
lists a number of Zoroastrian scholars who, apparently in the wake of the 
Mazdakite revolt, were called to a meeting with King Khusrau I and told to 
teach religious texts only to worthy parties. One of the authorities was the 
dastwar of Azerbaijan. In a much later retelling of this council by the Anda- 
lusian scholar, Ibn Hazm (d. 1064), we are told that the sages were instructed 
to teach only in Ardashir-Khurra and Fasa in the district of Darabjird. Previ- 
ously, they had been limited to Istakhr. Ibn Hazm's description of King Khus- 
rau's meeting may reflect a tradition that in the sixth century C.E. Zoro- 
astrian learning began to flourish in Fars. See Shaul Shaked, Dualism in 
Transformation: Varieties of Religion in Sasanian Iran (London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1994), 79-80; and Shlomo Pines, “A Parallel 
between Two Iranian and Jewish Themes,” in Irano-Judaica II (ed. Shaul 
Shaked and Amnon Netzer; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1990), 41-51, 43. 
For more comprehensive treatment of the provenance of the Zoroastrian 
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23. This account appears in the Pethion-Adurhormizd-Anahid cycle, 
which is collected in Paul Bedjan, Acts of Martyrs and Saints (reprint; 7 
vols.; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2007), 2:559—631. For a brief discus- 
sion of the Zoroastrian schools, see Francois Nau, “Etude historique sur la 
transmission de l'Avesta et sur l'époque probable de sa dernière redaction,” 
Revue de l'histoire des religions 95 (1927): 149-99, 190-92. 

24. Although Jews and Christians did at times bear Persian names, there 
is reason to assume that the majority of the Persian-named clients of the 
bowls were Zoroastrian. 

25. These include most of the historical works cited in Chapter 1. For 
a particularly useful article on the topic, see Isaiah Gafni, *The Political, 
Social, and Economic History of Babylonian Jewry, 224-638 CE,” in The 
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Cambridge History of Judaism: Vol. 4. The Late Roman-Rabbinic Period 
(ed. Steven T. Katz; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 840- 
76. An oft-overlooked but helpful resource that collects the relevant talmu- 
dic sources is Eliyahu Ahdut, “Ha-Yahasim ha-hevratiyim ve-ha-kalkaliyim 
bein yehudim le-nokhrim be-bavel ba-tequfat ha-talmud” (master’s thesis; 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1990). 
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terms for “non-Jew” (*nokbri" or *goy"), or “heretic” (“min”/“mina”). 
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some references to Babylonian Jewish Aramaic), see Claudia A. Ciancaglini, 
Iranian Loanwords in Syriac (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2008), 13-21. 
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talmudic strata and tractates. However, these can frequently be attributed to 
chronological differences instead of dialectal factors. For a recent survey of the 
state of the field of Jewish Aramaic (Palestinian and Babylonian) in late antiq- 
uity, see Yochanan Breuer, “Aramaic in Late Antiquity,” in Katz, Cambridge 
History of Judaism, 457-91. There has been some debate concerning the rela- 
tionship between the Aramaic of the incantation bowls and that of the Bavli. 
On this matter see especially Hannu Juusola, Linguistic Peculiarities in the 
Aramaic Magic Bowl Texts (Helsinki: Finnish Oriental Society, 1999). 

29. Presumably, many Mesopotamian Manichaeans and adherents to 
Ancient Babylonian *pagan" religious traditions also spoke Aramaic. On the 
other hand, Greek seems to have constituted a third major language in the 
region due to the presence of Greek speakers who had been transferred from 
the West during wars with the Roman Empire. 

30. For a brief list of the relevant sources, see Yaakov Elman, *The Baby- 
lonian Talmud in Its Historical Context,” in The Printing of the Talmud: 
From Bomberg to Schottenstein (ed. Sharon Liberman Mintz and Gabriel 
M. Goldstein; New York: Yeshiva University Museum, 2005), 19-28, 26. On 
the question of whether such an ability constituted “bilingualism,” see David 
G. K. Taylor, “Bilingualism and Diglossia in Syria and Mesopotamia,” in 
Bilingualism in Ancient Society (ed. J. N. Adams, Mark Janse, and Simon 
Swain; New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 298—331, 300-303. 

31. B. Gittin rob. 

32. Jacob Neusner, *How Much Iranian in Jewish Babylonia," Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 95 (1975): 184-90, 185. 

33. In the Middle Ages it was even claimed that Pahlavi was intended as 
a form of cryptography. See Shaul Shaked, “Esoteric Trends in Zoroastri- 
anism,” Proceedings of the Israeli Academy of Sciences and Humanities 3 
(1969): 175-221, 191-92; and Sven Hartman, “Secrets for Muslims in Parsi 
Scriptures," in Islam and Its Cultural Divergence: Studies in Honor of Gus- 
tave E. von Grunebaum (ed. Girdhari L. Tikku; Urbana: University of Illi- 
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34. Notably, Rava repeatedly uses Persian as an exegetical tool. First, he 
relates a Persian culinary term, abar ném (“half-cooked”), to the biblical 
prohibition to consume the Pascal lamb raw (naʻa) (b. Pesahim 41a follow- 
ing all manuscripts except Munich 95 and Vatican 134, which along with the 
printed edition record “Rav” instead). Rava also refers to Persian counting 
conventions in order to explain an otherwise problematic text (b. Bekhorot 
60a). At b. Avoda Zara 24b, Rava suggests a biblical pseudo-etymological 
root for the Persian word for scribe (dibir). 

35. This is indeed the conclusion of the Bavli's anonymous voice: *But [the 
witnesses] do not know how to read [Pahlavi]? Where they know [how to 
read Pahlavi; emphasis added]." Note the transition from an initial assump- 
tion that Jewish witnesses would not know how to read Pahlavi to a conclu- 
sion that it was indeed conceivable for Jews to be literate in the language. 

36. Y. Yoma 1:6 (39b). See Eliezer Shimson Rosenthal, *For the Talmu- 
dic Dictionary—Talmudica Iranica,” in Irano-Judaica (Hebrew; ed. Shaul 
Shaked; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1982), 38-134 (Hebrew numbering), 
48-50. Regarding a text that I will discuss in the next chapter, Yaakov 
Elman has suggested that the third-generation Babylonian amora Rav Yosef 
puns on the word for bear (dov) in a description of the Persians as restless, 
hairy, and gluttonous to hint at the Middle Persian word for demon (prob- 
ably pronounced déw by late antique Persians, but later pronounced dév/ 
div). Although the Persian word déw does not appear in the Bavli, the Ara- 
maic incantation bowls make it clear that this word was indeed absorbed 
into Babylonian Jewish Aramaic. See Yaakov Elman, “Middle Persian Cul- 
ture and Babylonian Sages: Accommodation and Resistance in the Shaping 
of Rabbinic Legal Tradition,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Tal- 
mud and Rabbinic Literature (ed. Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert and Martin 
S. Jaffee; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 165-97, 193. In 
the next chapter I also discuss Rav Yosef’s association of the mishnaic term 
“parva” with the Zoroastrian priestly bureaucracy. Finally, at b. Bava Mezia 
83a Rav Yosef echoes the third-century patriarch Rabbi Yehuda’s disparag- 
ing comments regarding Aramaic in the land of Israel (“either Hebrew or 
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manuscript Yad Harav Herzog 1. Even if the anecdote is completely ahis- 
torical, the Talmud’s assumption that Babylonian rabbis could use Persian 
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38. See Shaul Shaked, “Aramaic, iii. Iranian loanwords in Middle Ara- 
maic,” in Encyclopedia Iranica 2 (London, 1986) 259-61, now available 
at http://www.iranicaonline.org. Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic Periods (Ramat Gan: Bar 
Ilan University Press, 2002), counts approximately 340 Persian loanwords. 
Scholars continue to discover previously unrecognized Middle Persian loan- 
words in the Bavli due in part to greater access to Eastern talmudic manu- 
scripts and geniza fragments that often preserve more foreign words than the 
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printed editions and Ashkenazi manuscripts. However, it is unlikely that the 
numbers will increase dramatically in the coming years. 

39. It should be pointed out here that some elements were absorbed into 
earlier stages of Aramaic. On this issue, see Shaked, “Aramaic.” 

40. For example, the word for “on”—abar. See Sokoloff, Dictionary of 
Babylonian, 76, “72%.” 

41. Rava seems to calque a Middle Persian maxim attributed to the fourth- 
century Zoroastrian priest Adurbad i Mahrspandan at b. Mo‘ed Qatan 28a. 
See Yaakov Elman, “Acculturation to Elite Persian Norms in the Babylonian 
Jewish Community of Late Antiquity,” in Neti‘ot le-David: Jubilee Volume 
for David Weiss Halivni (ed. Ephraim Bezalel Halivni, Zvi Arie Steinfeld, 
and Yaakov Elman; Jerusalem: Orhot, 2004), 31-56, 43-52. 

42. See b. ‘Eruvin 63b. The reading “Wahman” appears in the Munich 
95 and Vatican ro9 manuscripts, and the geniza fragment Cambridge T-S F2 
(2) 65. Printed editions have *Lahman" and some medieval witnesses record 
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43. See for example the amalgam dashtana ana/hi (I am/she is a menstru- 
ant) found at b. Shabbat rroa, b. Ta‘anit 22a, and b. Avoda Zara 18a. 

44. For brief discussion, see Michael L. Satlow, Jewisb Marriage in Antiq- 
uity (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001), 160. 

45. See ibid., and Christine Elizabeth Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jew- 
ish Identities: Intermarriage and Conversion from the Bible to the Talmud 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 98—102. Still, in the Christian 
East in later Sasanian times there was some consideration of the possibilities 
of marriage between Christians and non-Christians. See Richard E. Payne, 
“Christianity and Iranian Society in Late Antiquity, ca. 500-700 CE" (Ph.D. 
diss., Princeton University, 2010), 161. 

46. A Pahlavi geographical work named Sahrestaniha i Éránsabr—which 
was apparently composed sometime around the eighth century C.E. but 
which in certain respects reflects late Sasanian times—notes that the fifth- 
century Sasanian king Yazdgird I was married to a Jewish woman named 
Sisinduxt, who was the daughter of the Jewish exilarch. See Touraj Daryaee, 
Sabrestaniha-i Eransahr: A Middle Persian Text on Late Antique Geogra- 
phy, Epic, and History (Costa Mesa, Calif.: Mazda Publishers, 2002), 15-16 
(text), 20 (translation). Scholars have seriously doubted the historicity of 
this work, including this particular passage. See Geoffrey Herman, A Prince 
Without a Kingdom: The Exilarch in the Sasanian Era (Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2012), 60-61. Nevertheless, the circulation of such a tradition—appar- 
ently among Jews—may still be significant for understanding their cultural 
assumptions. 

47. The term is somewhat of a misnomer here, since according to the legal 
opinion that declares the child of an intermarried couple a mamzer—mean- 
ing a child born from a couple prohibited from having sex—the marriage 
itself is not legally recognized. 

48. B. Yevamot, 44b-45b. See Satlow, Jewish Marriage, 158-59; and 
Adiel Schremer, Male and Female He Created Them: Jewish Marriage in 
the Late Second Temple, Misbnab and Talmud Periods (Hebrew; Jerusalem: 
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Zalman Shazar Center, 2003), 157. Both Satlow and Schremer suggest that 
given the possibility of widespread intermarriage, this view may have been a 
tactic to encourage the non-Jewish partner to convert and thus accelerate the 
integration of the child into the Jewish community. Schremer also points to 
b. Qiddushin 70b and its discussion of the lineage of Babylonia as evidence 
for how intermingled if not intermarried Jewish families were—even just 
beyond the geographical limits of the so-called region of *pure lineage" of 
Jewish Babylonia. 

49. B. Avoda Zara 31b and 35a. 

50. Note that it is only the Bavli's anonymous layer that attributes these 
views to the amoraim. See Yaakov Elman, *Acculturation and Intermar- 
riage: The Case of Fourth-century Mahoza" (paper presented at the Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Studies Conference, Washington, D.C., December 2008). 

51. Rav Mesharshiya explains Shmuel's ruling against gittim (rabbinic 
divorce documents) that non-Jews forced Jews to issue, as motivated by the 
concern that Jewish women might *attach themselves to non-Jewish men" 
who will then force their Jewish husbands to divorce them (b. Gittin 48a and 
88b). A talmudic story describes the amora, Rav Shila's use of corporal pun- 
ishment against a Jew who had sex with a non-Jewish woman (according to 
the manuscripts; some printed editions record *an Egyptian," presumably 
because of the censor). See b. Berakhot 58a. It is worth noting a tradition 
that appears in the printed editions of b. Ta'anit 24b, which describes Rava 
beating up a Jew for having sex with a non-Jewish woman. Strangely, all the 
manuscripts, apart from the margin of the Yemenite manuscript Yad Harav 
Herzog r, omit this. It is possible that the tradition derives from b. Berak- 
hot 58a, which like b. Ta'anit 24b also deals with alleged Sasanian concerns 
about rabbinic judicial power. 

Michael Satlow, Jewisb Marriage, 158, points out that the Bavli's discus- 
sion of m. Sanhedrin 9:6—the misbna that sees in Phineas's zealotry a legal 
precedent (*zealots may attack a man who has sex with a non-Jewess")—is 
particularly long and contains an extensive condemnatory section against 
sex with non-Jews. Nevertheless, as Christine Hayes has pointed out, it is 
significant that the Bavli takes particular care to render the legal principle 
entirely moot. See Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 154ff. and notes. 

52. B. Yevamot 90a. See Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 183-84. 

53. B. Avodah Zarah 36b. See Hayes Gentile Impurities, 183-84. 

54. Shaul Shaked, *Popular Religion in Sasanian Babylonia," Jerusa- 
lem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2x (1997): 103-17, 109. See also Michael 
Morony, *Magic and Society in Late Antique Iraq," in Prayer, Magic, and 
the Stars in the Ancient and Late Antique World (ed. Scott Noegel, Joel 
Walker, and Brannon Wheeler; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2003), 83-107. 

55. B. Gittin rra. 

56. See Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity: Rabbinic and 
Christian Reconstructions of Biblical Gender (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 2000), 166-88; and Samuel Israel (Shai) Secunda, 
“Dashtana—‘Ki derekh nashim li’: A Study of the Babylonian Rabbinic Laws 
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of Menstruation in Relation to Corresponding Zoroastrian Texts" (Ph.D. 
diss., Yeshiva University, 2008), 264-66. 

57. B. Nidda 13b. Cf. Kalla Rabbati 2:4. See also b. Yevamot 47b (parallel 
to b. Yevamot 109b; b. Qiddushin 70b; and b. Nidda 13b), which, punning 
on Isaiah 14:1, compares converts to tzara‘at, the ritually impure skin disease 
discussed in Leviticus 13-14. 

58. One need only compare the lack of quantitative studies of the talmu- 
dic material with Richard Bulliet’s classic Conversion to Islam: An Essay in 
Quantitative History (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979). 

59. Isaiah Gafni, *Converts and Conversion in Sassanian Babylonia," in 
Nation and History: Studies in the History of the Jewish People (Hebrew; 
ed. Menahem Stern; Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar Center, 1983), 197-209. The 
article was updated in Isaiah Gafni, Jews of Babylonia in the Talmudic Era 
(Hebrew; Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar Center, 1990), 137-48; See also Yaakov 
Elman, “The Other in the Mirror: Questions of Identity, Conversion, and 
Exogamy in the Fifth-Century Iranian Empire—Part One,” Bulletin of the 
Asia Institute 19 (2005; published 2009): 15-25, and “The Other in the Mir- 
ror: Questions of Identity, Conversion, and Exogamy in the Fifth-Century 
Iranian Empire—Part Two,” Bulletin of the Asia Institute 20 (2006; pub- 
lished 2010): 25-46. 

60. For example, Issur the convert (b. Bava Batra 149a and elsewhere) and 
an unnamed female convert (b. Qiddushin 76b) were both associated with 
Rava. Rav Adda b. Ahava, a student of Rava, lived in the house of a convert 
(b. Ta'anit 8a). In one passage (Qiddushin 73a) Rava describes Mahoza as 
being full of converts. 

61. B. Berakhot 17b, which is parallel to b. Qiddushin 7ob. Even in that 
source, two amoraim, Rav Ashi and, depending on the manuscript, Rav 
Yosef (MSS Oxford and Florence) or Abaye (MSS Paris and Munich—the 
latter added after *Rav Yosef" was erased), seem to expect conversion to 
Judaism and complain that it does not occur often enough. On the other 
hand, we find critical statements about converts, e.g., R. Helbo's compari- 
son of converts to impure skin disease at b. Yevamot 47b. On this, see now 
Moshe Lavee, *Proselytes Are as Hard to Israel as a Scab Is to the Skin: A 
Babylonian Talmudic Concept,” Journal of Jewish Studies 63 (2012): 22-48. 

62. See Payne, “Christianity,” 39-43. 

63. See Elman, “The Other . . . Part One” and “The Other . . . Part Two.” 

64. The fluidity and variety of conversion in late antiquity cannot be over- 
emphasized. Scholars have identified a number of conversion-related criteria 
that need not be completely fulfilled in order for the “converts” and their 
former and current communities to think that they had crossed a particular 
ethno-religious divide. These criteria should actually be read as a spectrum 
of gradations and possibilities. See Shaye J.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jew- 
ishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1999). The fluidity can coexist with and may even be reflected 
in various halakhic attempts to legally define conversion that are preserved 
in rabbinic literature. 

65. See my discussion of rabbinic and Zoroastrian orality in Chapter 1. 
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66. As discussed in Chapter 1 in regard to Manichaeism, some Sasanian 
communities thought deeply about the implications of the oral versus the 
written transmission of sacred texts. One aspect of oral transmission that 
was highlighted in late antiquity concerned the way it limited access to out- 
siders. Indeed, the oral nature of Mishna—as opposed to the written state of 
the Hebrew Bible that was incorporated in the Christian Bible—was under- 
stood by some late antique Jews as intentionally barring Christians from 
intruding on God's special relationship with the Jews. See Martin S. Jaffee, 
Torah in the Mouth: Writing and Oral Tradition in Palestinian Judaism, 200 
BCE-400 CE (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 145-46. 

67. See Ahmad Tafazzoli, *Dabir i. In the Pre-Islamic Period," in Ency- 
clopaedia Iranica (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1982), 6:540—41, now available at http://www.iranicaonline.org. 

68. The writing down of the Avesta during the Sasanian era was per- 
haps the most important such endeavor, although there is much debate about 
when exactly this occurred. A fair number of scholars have been suggesting 
a late Sasanian date. For a review of the research as well as a new theory, see 
Jean Kellens, *Considération sur l'histoire de l'avesta," Journal Asiatique 
286 (1998): 451-519. Cf. Philip Huyse, “Late Sasanian Society between 
Orality and Literacy," in The Sasanian Era (ed. Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis and 
Sarah Stewart; London: I. B. Tauris, 2008), 140-55. Unnamed written Zoro- 
astrian texts are mentioned in the Kaphalaia, a Manichaean work contain- 
ing chapters (kephalai) on various doctrinal issues, somewhat comparable to 
the Dénkard. See Iain Gardner, The Kephalaia of the Teacher: The Edited 
Coptic Manichaean Texts in Translation With Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 
1995), 13. For further discussion and references, see Kevin Thomas Van 
Bladel, The Arabic Hermes: From Pagan Sage to Prophet of Science (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2009), 41n7. 

69. See Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture (London: Routledge, 
1998), 34-52; Van Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 30-63, and the discussion below. 

70. See Shaul Shaked, “Bible iv. Middle Persian Translations of the Bible,” 
in Encyclopaedia Iranica (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1982), 4:206-7, available at http://www.iranicaonline.org; and Dan D. 
Y. Shapira, “On Biblical Quotations in Pahlavi,” Henoch 23 (2001): 175-83. 

71. For a text perhaps deriving from one such public discussion con- 
ducted in Middle Persian during the sixth century and then translated first 
into Greek and subsequently into Latin, see Victoria Erhart, “Priscianus of 
Lydia at the Sasanian Court: Solutionum ad Chosroem,” Falsafeh 37 (2009): 
21-31. Paul the Persian apparently composed his philosophical tracts in Mid- 
dle Persian and some of them were translated into Syriac in the seventh cen- 
tury. See Dimitri Gutas, “Paul the Persian on the Classification of the Parts 
of Aristotle’s Philosophy: A Milestone between Alexandria and Baghdad,” 
Der Islam 60 (1983): 231-67; and Byard Bennet, “Paul the Persian” Ency- 
clopedia Iranica Online, available online at http://www. iranicaonline.org. 

72. On the topic of possible rabbinic access to Eastern Christian writ- 
ings, see Adam H. Becker, “The Comparative Study of ‘Scholasticism’ in 
Late Antique Mesopotamia: Rabbis and East Syrians,” Association of Jewish 
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Studies Review 34 (2010): 91-113; and Becker, *Positing a ‘Cultural Rela- 
tionship’ between Plato and the Babylonian Talmud,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review tot (2010): 255-69. 

73. For an expanded discussion of this issue, see Shai Secunda, “Studying 
with a Magus/Like Giving a Tongue to a Wolf,” Bulletin of the Asia Institute 
19 (2005; published 2009): 151-57. 

74. B. Shabbat 75a according to the Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 manuscript. 

75. The earliest source for this interpretation of the Deuteronomic verse 
can be found in the third-century Palestinian rabbinic halakhic Midrash, 
Sifre Deuteronomy $170:9. 

76. It should be stressed here that the Stam's efforts to associate unattrib- 
uted rabbinic teachings with attributed ones—as it does with Rav's warning 
here—is typical of its hermeneutics. Nevertheless, there is no reason for criti- 
cal scholars to automatically accept the redactors’ conclusions as historically 
accurate. As we shall see, Rav may indeed have been warning Jews against 
studying with the magi for magical (sorcerous) purposes, and not because he 
considered such learning blasphemous, as the Stam suggests. 

77. See B. M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim: Teshuvot geone Bavel u-fer- 
usbeibem ‘al pi seder ha-Talmud (x3 vols.; Haifa and Jerusalem: 1928-43), 
2:34 (“commentaries”). Cf. Alexander Kohut, Aruch completum (Hebrew; 8 
vols.; Vienna, 1878-92), 1:247—48. For a convenient discussion of the Zoro- 
astrian practice of not talking during mealtime with reference to comparable 
rabbinic material, see Shaul Shaked, **No Talking during a Meal!: Zoroas- 
trian Themes in the Babylonian Talmud,” in The Talmud in Its Iranian Con- 
text (ed. Carol Bakhos and M. Rahim Shayegan; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010), 208-34. 

78. Gideon Bohak, Ancient Jewisb Magic: A History (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2008), 356-86. 

79. This is based on the fact that one of the names Babylonian Jews used 
for Zoroastrian priests was habara—apparently derived from the verse in 
Deuteronomy. See Rosenthal, *Talmudic Dictionary," 71-72. 

80. It should still be noted that some Babylonian rabbis continued to read 
Deuteronomy 18:11 as actually referring to non-Zoroastrian practices. See 
b. Sanhedrin 65b. 

81. B. Avoda Zara 18a. 

82. Y. Yoma 3:8 (40d) and Ecclesiastes Rabba 3:3. Another possibility, 
suggested to me by Reuven Kiperwasser, is that the story may have been 
generated on account of an aural similarity between the pronunciation of 
the Tetragrammaton and the most important Avestan sacred utterance, the 
Ya0a abü vairyo. At the same time, it should be acknowledged that other 
talmudic sources cannot even imagine how non-Jews might know the Jew- 
ish divine name. See b. Sanhedrin 60a and cf. y. Mo‘ed Qattan 3:7 (83b). 
Perhaps this development evinces a shift in perception? 

83. This trend is already apparent in earlier Palestinian texts. See for exam- 
ple t. Sanhedrin 11:5 (and parallels): “Said R. Akiva: R. Eli‘ezer expounded 
three hundred laws concerning ‘Suffer not a witch to live,” continuing in b. 
Sanhedrin 67b: “The laws of magic are like the laws of Shabbat... . ” 
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84. B. Pesahim rroa and, for example, a bowl discussed in Naveh and 
Shaked, Amulets and Magic, 183. 

85. See also b. ‘Eruvin 43a. According to Shaul Shaked, “Form and Pur- 
pose in Aramaic Spells: Some Jewish Themes,” in Officina Magica: Essays 
on the Practice of Magic in Antiquity (ed. Shaul Shaked; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 
I-30, 20, “Yosef the demon” also shows up in an Aramaic incantation bowl 
presently in the Schoyen collection. 

86. B. Shabbat 129a and 156b. 

87. Markham Judah Geller, *An Akkadian Vademecum in the Babylo- 
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90. See especially the third-century C.E. Palestinian rabbinic halakhic 
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56a. 
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92. See Hérbedestan 19.2—5. Hérbedestan 19.7-8 consists of the Zand’s 
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93. Hérbedestan 19.6. 

94. See Skjaervo, “OL News,” 484n28. 
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and Other Religious Designations,” in The Sasanian Era (ed. Vesta Sarkhos 
Cutis and Sarah Stewart; London: I. B. Tauris, 2008), 103-18; and Touraj 
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in Late Antiquity,” in Iranian Identity in the Course of History (ed. Carlo G 
Cereti; Rome: Istituto italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente, 2010), 91-108. Next 
chapter, I take up the matter from another angle. 

96. Cf. Skjaervo, ““OL News,” 487n45. 

97. For a recent account of how this process worked, see Prods Oktor 
Skjarvo, “The Zoroastrian Oral Tradition as Reflected in the Texts,” in The 
Transmission of the Avesta (ed. Alberto Cantera; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2012), 3-48. 

98. See for example Yasna 18.3. 
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99. The extent of this stringency depends on how Hérbedestan 19.8 is 
interpreted. See Skjaervo, 489-90. Regardless, Hérbedestan 19.9 unques- 
tionably constitutes a more stringent approach. 

too. It is also worth noting in this regard that the previous chapter of 
the Hérbedestan (18) discusses whether a Zoroastrian may learn (Avestan: 
pairi aipiidnbat, Pahlavi: o$mured) texts from an “Other.” Significantly, the 
situation appears to be one in which this “Other” possesses religious texts 
worth learning. As in chapter 19, it is easier to locate this scenario in Aves- 
tan times when different kinds of religious acolytes skilled in the recitation 
of poetic ritual texts were willing to teach aspiring ritual poets for a fee. It 
is unclear which texts might have been learned from non-“Orthodox” or 
non-Iranian teachers during the Sasanian period. Possibilities include Man- 
ichaean texts which at least in the Near East may have taken a form that 
was similar to Zoroastrian scriptures. Indeed, already as early as Kerdir’s 
inscriptions Manichaeans were referred to as zandigs—“one who has his 
own Zand” and hence has a voice/tongue. Alternatively, perhaps the prob- 
lem with “Other” teachers may have been taken to refer to interpretations 
by the controversial figure Mazdak. On material relevant for this possibility, 
see Dan D. Y. Shapira, “On the Scriptural Sources of Mazdak’s Teachings,” 
Ndme-ye Iran-e Bástàn 5 (2005-6): 63-82. Regardless, what is clear is that 
the Hérbedestan is strict about this pedagogical arrangement and declares 
that even if no one else is around to teach, it is forbidden to learn from a non- 
Iranian or an Iranian sinner. At the same time, b. Sanhedrin 59a discusses 
the opposite scenario in more general terms. It establishes that a non-Jew 
would be permitted to study Torah only if he studies the laws that pertain to 
non-Jews. Indeed, the second-century C.E. tanna R. Meir is cited as saying 
that a non-Jew learned in these areas is considered as great as a Jewish high 
priest, while regarding other parts of Torah, “a non-Jew who studies Torah 
is worthy of death.” 

tor. See for example y. Shabbat 3:4 (6a), which depicts the non-Jewish 
Babylonian sage, Ablat, in dialogue with Levi b. Sarisa (on this name, see 
Saul Lieberman, Ha-Yerushalmi ki-feshuto |Jerusalem: Darom, 1934], 84; 
cf. Reuven Margaliot, Le-Heqer shemot ve-kinuyim ba-talmud |Jerusalem: 
Mosad Harav Kook, 1960], 7). Alternatively, it attributes the conversation 
to a dialogue between a certain *philosopher" and R. Tarfon. Note that the 
anecdote follows a pattern of conversations between tannaim and *Others" 
conducted in the presence of the rabbi's students. Another source, y. Berak- 
hot 6:2 (rob), describes a non-learned “Persian” asking Rav about the status 
of the blessing he makes over bread. In the Bavli parallel, one finds the ques- 
tion attributed to a certain *Benjamin the shepherd." As such, it seems that 
the Yerushalmi refers to Babylonian non-rabbinic Jews as *Persians" impre- 
cisely. Indeed, the same appears to be the case at y. Qiddushin 3:8 (64b). 

102. See b. Avoda Zara 30a and 76b. Also see the discussion in the final 
chapter. 

103. B. Sanhedrin 46b. On the Bavli's description of difficulties relating to 
burial in light of Sasanian policies, see Geoffrey Herman, *Bury My Coffin 
Deep: Zoroastrian Exhumation in Jewish and Christian Sources," in Tiferet 
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leYisrael: Jubilee Volume in Honor of Israel Francus (ed. Joel Roth, Mena- 
hem Schmelzer, and Yaakov Francus; New York: Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, 2010), 31-59. 

104. B. Sanhedrin 88a. 

105. B. Sanhedrin 39a. I discuss the source in greater depth in the follow- 
ing two chapters. 

106. B. Bava Mezia 24a. See Eliyahu Ahdut, “Ha-Yahasim,” 46. Still, this 
source might merely reflect the fact that during talmudic times study halls 
were not specially designated buildings. 

107. See the discussion in Chapter 4. 

108. See Elman, “The Other... Part One,” 18. 

109. For a related and more extensive treatment, see Shai Secunda, “The 
Talmudic Bei Abeidan and the Sasanian Attempt to ‘Recover’ the Lost 
Avesta,” Jewish Studies Quarterly 18 (2011): 343-66. 

iro. A geonic lexicon preserved in a geniza fragment (Cambridge T-S 
G2..20) describes the bei abeidan as the “open area (shuq) of an idolatrous 
temple (beit avoda zara)." R. Hananel b. Hushiel of Kairouan (b. Avoda Zara 
17b) maintains that the bei abeidan was a room (lisbka) in an idolatrous tem- 
ple. Rashi ad loc somewhat strangely explains that the bei abeidan was *a 
structure (bayit) in which they eat and drink in honor of the ‘idol’ [literally, 
“star worship"], fertilize the ‘idol’ (u-mezavlim zivul le-avodat kokhavim), 
inquire into its affairs to know what it needs, and make vows." On the other 
hand, some explanations maintain that the bei abeidan was a place of reli- 
gious disputation. R. Hananel adds this idea to his comment at b. Avoda 
Zara 17b and assumes it at b. Shabbat 116a. Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome's 
formulation in his classical talmudic dictionary, the Arukh, seems to derive 
from R. Hananel’s explanation. Elsewhere (b. Shabbat 116a and 152a), Rashi 
describes the bei abeidan as simply a place of religious disputation without 
claiming that it was an idolatrous temple. Note that the Tosafot (b. Avoda 
Zara 17a “harheq”) try to argue on purely halakhic grounds that the bei 
abeidan could not have been an idolatrous temple. 

111. Suggested etymological derivations have included Aramaic, Greek, 
Persian, and even Sanskrit. Shaul Shaked collected most of the important 
bibliographical references in his *A Persian House of Study, A King's Secre- 
tary: Irano-Aramaic Notes," Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hun- 
garicae 48 (1995): 171-86. 

112. For the full argument see Shaked, *Persian House." 

113. Bagdana/Bugdana is an important deity who appears in a number 
of magical texts and seems to have received his name via association with a 
temple, again Middle Iranian baydàn. See Shaul Shaked, *Bagdàna King of 
the Demons and Other Iranian Terms in Babylonian Aramaic," Acta Iranica 
25 (1985): 511-25. 

114. The following types of scrolls are discussed: Translated or tran- 
scribed Scriptures (t. Shabbat 13:2-3; y. Shabbat 15:1 [15b—c]; b. Shabbat 
115a-b), “blessings” (probably incantations) and amulets that contain God's 
name (t. Shabbat 13:4; y. Shabbat 15:1 [15c]; b. Shabbat 115b), scrolls writ- 
ten with ritually unacceptable ink (t. Shabbat 23:4; b. Shabbat 115b), and 
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the Gospels (gilyonim; see the discussion in the following note) and “scrolls 
of heretics” (t. Shabbat 13:5; y. Shabbat 15:1 [15c]; b. Shabbat 115b). Care- 
ful analysis of the Bavli sugya as a whole, compared and contrasted with the 
Tosefta and Yerushalmi, suggests that the Bavli was composed in at least two 
stages. First, a collection of baraitot (tannaitic textual units) more or less 
framed the debate. Then, later material was filled in, questions were reformu- 
lated, and discussions were taken in new directions. The apparent similarity 
of most of the material in the Tosefta, Yerushalmi, and Bavli is significant for 
contrasting the lack of discussion about the bei abeidan in either the Tosefta 
or Yerushalmi. 

115. The baraita is first cited for its supposed contribution to the Bavli's 
discussion about the status of the blank margins of sacred scrolls, known 
as *gilyonim" in the baraita. However, even the Bavli (in uncensored ver- 
sions) preserves an understanding that the baraita's term *gilyonim" prob- 
ably refers to the Christian Gospels and not to blank margins of scrolls. Cf. 
Saul Lieberman, Tosefta ke-fshuta (xo sections; New York: Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1955-88), 3:206—7n16; and Shlomo Pines, “He‘arot al taqbo- 
let ha-qayamet bein munahim surim u-bein munahim shel lashon hazal,” 
in Sefer zikaron le-Ya'aqov Fridman (ed. Shlomo Pines; Jerusalem: Hebrew 
University, 1974), 205-13, 205-9. Although Pines refuses to take a final posi- 
tion in the debate as to what gilyonim means in this baraita, the parallel evi- 
dence from Syriac strongly suggests that it indeed refers to the Gospels. That 
said, it is unclear what the difference would be between the *scrolls of her- 
etics" and the Gospels. 

116. B. Shabbat 116a, according to the Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 manu- 
script with changes and variants that may affect the discussion, listed in the 
footnotes. The Toseftan parallel can be found at t. Shabbat 13:5. 

II7. PIDDI PTA PR WPM posi) prn Yaw] This reading appears in the 
Munich 95 and Vatican 487.8 manuscripts and the Soncino edition. Note 
that the Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 manuscript records: P702) von 7w 
pos nnU D'IR pYTP TPN. PTN pr Pom pymm (“for these recognize, deny and 
know, whereas those do not recognize and do not know although they do 
deny”); while both British Library geniza fragment Or. 5558 A/14 and the 
Austrian bookbinding fragment, Klosterneuburg-Augustiner Chorherren- 
stift 129-30 have: PTA PR Wm prpi pon Y»»nv (“for these recognize and 
deny and those do not recognize"). 

118. r2] Thus MS Oxford. This word is not recorded in any of the other 
manuscripts. 

119. 17287] Thus MS Oxford. MSS Vatican 487.8 and Munich 95, the 
British Library geniza fragment and the Soncino edition all have yaxan. MS 
Vatican 108 has 72Naw, while the Klosterneuburg fragment has yr3N2v. 

120. A parallel appears in the third-century C.E. Palestinian Midrash, 
Sifre Numbers $16, without reference to the Sabbath laws. This suggests 
that the baraita under discussion transferred sections “B” through “D” from 
elsewhere. 

121. The reasoning here is somewhat obscure. It seems that R. Tarfon's 
main point is that heretics know God yet deny him. The brief discussion 
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regarding permitted places of refuge merely bolsters his central claim about 
heretics. See the textual variants collected in n117, above. 

122. xnwian| This is the reading found in MS Vatican 108. Compare MS 
Vatican 487.8: Yawn and a geonic tradition that has xaw ^an (Lewin, Ozar, 
2:102. “responsa section”). Note that MSS Oxford and Munich 95 record xan 
while the Soncino edition read pin. 

123. 781] Thus MSS Munich 95 and Vatican 487.8 and the Soncino edi- 
tion. The British Library fragment reads 58383. MS Vatican 108 records 157¥1 
and MS Oxford has 35x. Note that Klosterneuburg reads ?12?5*x1 and ^s". 

124. 3] This is the reading of all the manuscripts. Note that the printed 
editions record x27. 

125. ;imn5v] This reading is found in MSS Vatican 487.8 and 108, the Klo- 
sterneuburg fragment, and the Soncino edition. Note that MS Oxford records 
51i mm»7 (“also that which is similar to it”!) and MS Munich 95 has nC)n[5]()7. 

126. °% wv p] This reading is found in MSS Vatican 487.8 and Munich 95. 
MS Vatican 108; the Klosterneuburg fragment and Soncino edition have vp 
*». MS Oxford has m» wp. 

127. ov 297 772 M] This is the reading of MSS Oxford Vatican 108 and 
the Klosterneuburg fragment. MS Vatican 487.8 and the Soncino edition 
record ov 72 77. MS Munich 95 records 5o» 29. 

128. MS Oxford records the word vv» (“and he distanced himself”) here. 
The Klosterneuberg fragment adds v» to the text. 

129. Unfortunately, R. Yosef b. Havushma's provenance is unknown, 
aside from the fact that he interacts with R. Abbahu here and at b. Yoma 
87a. 

130. Compare Sokoloff, Dictionary of Babylonian, to91, “D1” and 
Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine 
Period (2nd ed.; Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan University Press, 2002), 528, “*D7.” 
Note that the three uses of “‘Yes’ and ‘no’, and it [i.e., the answer] was weak 
in his hand"; all are associated with Babylonian amoraim. 

131. As in the baraita, the actual scenario assumed in R. Yosef b. 
Havushma's question is not entirely clear. Is he asking about scrolls that were 
written and stored by non-rabbinic Jews, or where the scrolls were written by 
rabbinic Jews and merely kept in a non-rabbinic facility? There is a relevant 
legal discussion in Tractate Gittin, although it cannot be used to conclusively 
determine the meaning of the present text: 


T2'55)n» PA PD NBATV 1122 n^ ph 3n2v mn 350 JPP Ton 23 ON 
y NTT PIN qw» gno owoanse "n $5002 pwpn5o3s 1» 535870 
pNP RLM 


R. Nahman said: We maintain [this as a tradition]: A Torah scroll 
which was written by a heretic should be burned, one written by 

a non-Jew should be stored away, and one that is found in the 
possession of a heretic should be stored away. [Regarding one that 
is] found in the possession of a non-Jew some say that it should be 
stored away and some say that it may be read. [With regard to] a 
Torah scroll that was written by a non-Jew, one taught that it should 
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be burned, another taught that it should be stored away, and it 
was [also] taught [in a baraita] that they may read it. (b. Gittin 45b 
according to the Vatican 130 manuscript) 


132. Shaked, “Persian House," 174. Interestingly, *;b"—the Pahlavi 
abstract ending parallel to Parthian ift—is used to indicate “community 
of. ..." For examples from the Pahlavi Psalter, see Prods Oktor Skjzrvo, 
“Case in Inscriptional Middle Persian, Inscriptional Parthian and the Pahlavi 
Psalter (2)," Studia Iranica 12 (1983): 151-81, 164. 

133. The meaning of this designation in the Sasanian Empire has been 
most recently analyzed by Christelle Jullien and Florence Jullien, *Aux fron- 
tieres de l'Iranite: ‘Nasrayé’ et ‘Kristyoné’ des inscriptions du Mobad Kerdir: 
Enquete litteraire et historique," Numen 49 (2002): 282-335. 

134. It is not immediately clear why a Parthian term would be used here. 
In addition, Shaked himself admits that the spelling of nizrafay (see n. 123, 
above, for variants) would at best approximate the reconstructed Parthian 
abstract noun, *nāsrāyīft. 

135. See b. Avoda Zara 48a. 

136. Yaakov Elman has suggested that MS Munich's reading *Rav 
Yosef" should be followed here in light of comments attributed to Rav 
Yosef in other talmudic passages. Notably, it is Rav Yosef who complains 
of a lack of converts coming from Guba (b. Berakhot 17b). See Elman, 
“Middle Persian Culture," 197n50. Indeed, Rav Yosef’s observation that 
there has not been a convert “from them” (menaibu) is perhaps a distant 
textual echo of the comments in the present text. That said, the majority 
of manuscripts (and the better manuscripts, at that) record *Mar the son 
of Rav Yosef," and MS Munich's omission of *Mar" can be explained on 
account of the preceding word, “amar,” and the relative uncommonness of 
the name *Mar son of Rav Yosef." An even less likely but tantalizing pos- 
sibility, again following MS Munich, is that the Rav Yosef at the end of 
the passage is identical with the Yosef b. Havushma at the beginning who 
posed the question about the scrolls of the bei abeidan. Interestingly, the 
patronymic “havu shma” means “they hid his name." Tal Ilan has noted 
that nicknames are sometimes phrased as “son of,” which would mean that 
Rav Yosef himself was seen as problematic. See Tal Ilan, Lexicon of Jew- 
ish Names in Late Antiquity (4 vols.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002-12), 
1:46. 

137. B. Shabbat 152a according to the Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 manu- 
script, aside from one significant emendation marked in the footnotes. 

138. NIV NITIN NTN] This reading follows the Munich 95 manuscript. 
See also the Vatican 108 manuscript: 8IW°N2 RITAN 877. MS Oxford has x7 »y 
Ru na TN while the Soncino edition records N1z»n5 'ITIN "VIN. 

139. The meaning of the parable is rather unclear. According to Rashi ad 
loc *a mountain is covered with snow" refers to R. Yehoshu'a b. Hananiya's 
white hair crowning his head; *its surroundings are ice" refers to the whit- 
ening of his beard and mustache; and *its dogs do not bark" means that his 
voice is weak. Apparently, *its grinders do not grind" is simply a reference 
to dental problems. 
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140. See David Goodblatt, Rabbinic Instruction in Sasanian Babylonia 
(Leiden: Brill, 1975), 125. 

141. See b. Berakhot roa according to some witnesses; b. ‘Eruvin rora, 
and b. Hagiga 5b. Notably, “emperors” and “heretics” are interchangeable in 
some traditions about rabbis and “Others.” See Christine Elizabeth Hayes, 
“Displaced Self-Perceptions: The Deployment of Minim and Romans in b. 
Sanhedrin 90b-91a,” in Religious and Ethnic Communities in Later Roman 
Palestine (ed. Hayim Lapin; Bethesda, Md.: University Press of Maryland, 
1998), 249-89. 

142. See Geoffrey Herman, “Table Etiquette and Persian Culture in the 
Babylonian Talmud,” Zion 77 (2012): 149-88, 175-79 (Hebrew); and Shaul 
Shaked, “No Talking.” 

143. The literature on this story is considerable. See most recently Peter 
Schafer, Jesus in the Talmud (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2007), 41-51; Cf. the classic treatment by Daniel Boyarin, Dying for God: 
Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1999), 97-101, with references to previous 
scholarship. 

144. B. Avoda Zara 17b according to the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(JTS) 15 manuscript. 

145. m? vins] This reading appears in the main text of the Paris 1337 man- 
uscript. It appears as a scribal addition in MS JTS 15. The Munich 95 manu- 
script, Schocken Institute fragment 3654, and the Pesaro edition omit it. 

146. Note how R. El‘azar employs the second person in his response 
(“you will trample me with your legs”). This too may be seen as highlighting 
the “otherliness” of the attendees at the bei abeidan. 

147. See b. Berakhot 7a and 28b and b. Yoma 88a. Cf. b. Nedarim 81a. 

148. See for example Rashi ad loc “a-de-la.” 

149. Of course this is grammatically incorrect since bahishna (Ni ri3) has 
the subjective pronoun ana as a prefix. Nevertheless, the fact that the saying 
begins with the word avedna (x17728) could have led to this “mistake” for rea- 
sons of symmetry. In any case, a slight emendation to bahasheina (xrwna) 
would solve this problem. 

150. Indeed, on further reflection it is possible that a similar pun lurks 
behind the placement of the bei abeidan discussion immediately after the 
baraita at Shabbat 116a. Again, the last line of that text states that it is not 
only fire that may destroy these problematic scrolls, but also a collapse, 
water, or “kol davar ba-ebdan—qzwn 727 »»"—*anything that destroyed 
them” (see n. 119 for variants). This is immediately followed by the question 
about the scrolls of the bei abeidan. If this is correct, then there are three fac- 
tors that link the bei abeidan discussion to the baraita that precedes it: (1) 
The baraita's discussion of the books of heretics and the temple of heretics on 
the one hand, and Rav Yosef's question about the books of the bei abeidan 
on the other; (2) R. Tarfon's assertion that even in an emergency he avoided 
the temples of heretics but not pagan temples, and the description of Shmuel 
going to the bei abeidan but not the bei nizrafei; and (3) the audible link 
between “kol davar ha-ebdan” and “bei abeidan.” 
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151. For an extensive discussion, see Joel Thomas Walker, The Legend 
of Mar Qardagb: Narrative and Christian Heroism in Late Antique Iraq 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006), 164-205. 

152. Pines, “A Parallel.” The trope has now been collected and studied at 
length in Van Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 30-63. 

153. See Van Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 33n44. 

154. Dénkard 4:15-21 (Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan, ed., Tbe Com- 
plete Text of the Pahlavi Dinkard |Bombay: Society for the Promotion of 
Researches into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1911], 412-13; M. J. Dresden, ed., 
Dénkart. A Pahlavi Text [Bombay: K. R. Cama Oriental Institute; Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1966], 321-22). The transcription is based on an elec- 
tronic edition prepared by Prods Oktor Skjzrve and the translation is based 
on Skjærvø, The Spirit of Zoroastrianism (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 2011), 41-42, with minor changes. Cf. Carlo G. Cereti, La Let- 
teratura Pablavi (Milan: Mimesis, 2001), 59-61; and Alberto Cantera, Stu- 
dien zur Pablavi-Übersetzung des Avesta (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2002), 
106-13. 

155. There have been numerous proposals for emending the term. See Van 
Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 38n77, and Cantera, Studien, 1o8n12. 

156. Literally, “those with different ways.” 

157. References are collected in Mansor Shaki, “The Denkard Account 
of the History of the Zoroastrian Scriptures,” Archiv Orientalni 49 (1981): 
114-25. 

158. See Chapter 1, note 99. 

159. This motif also appears throughout Zoroastrian literature. Van 
Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 33-35, collects the references. For further discussion 
about the relationship between this negative image of Alexander and one that 
appears in the Bavli, see Geoffrey Herman, “Ahasuerus the Former Stable- 
Master of Belshazzar, and the Wicked Alexander of Macedon: Two Parallels 
between the Babylonian Talmud and Persian Sources,” Association of Jewish 
Studies Review 29 (2005): 283-98. 

160. Cf. Dénkard 4:99-103 (ed. Dresden 334-36), which describes some 
of the different writings that were “brought back.” 

kala kosag i hindig ud magistig i hromay ud abàrig i az an son 

abag bun nibeg i pad ganj i *Sasabigan ob handaxtan čē andar-isan 

wirayisn abag čim 6 xwastaran i ham-agahih ob nimüd 

nibég-isan i wiromandàn nog arast-é čē az be kiswar awurd-& (ud) 

nigerid-é 

He compared the “Kala Kōšāg” of the Indians, the “Magistig” of the 

Greeks (lit. Romans), and others of that sort, with the fundamen- 

tal book that was in the gubernatorial treasury. Whatever within 

them that was compatible with reason was presented to the seekers 

of knowledge. He revised doubtful writings, and examined whatever 

came from the countryside. 


For discussion, see Harold W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth- 
Century Books (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), 85-86; Shaki, “Denkard 
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Account”; and Carlo G. Cereti, “Prolegomena allo studio del quarto libro del 
Denkard,” Studi Oriental e Linguistici 5 (1994-95): 107-29. 

161. Cf. Dénkard 4:98 (ed. Dresden, 33 4:20-23): 

pad-isan pahikaran i abar den kadamagan-iz kas dadestan bend kar- 

dan ta érangih paydagénéd ablomog-iz i nask o$murd padifrah kar- 

dan né framid. 

Unless heresy is manifest, those people (capable of) rendering deci- 

sions conduct disputations with them about the religion. Punishing 

the “nask-studying heretics” is not authorized. 


162. See for example the paragraph after the one cited in the body of the 
book: 
rastih i den mazdesn be danist dsyaran pad uskarisn ostigiha tuwan 
bē pad gétiy did ud abartar abzonig ud . . . bud madayan nē pad 
uskar bē pad abézagih menisn gowisn ud kunisn ud web-ménoy- 
wazisnih mansrig abézagiha ézisn i yazdan Sayéd 
Those endowed with intelligence can know firmly the truth of the 
Mazdayasnian Tradition by examination. But, it is not principally 
by examination that it is seen in this world to be superior, to make 
things grow, and[... ]?; rather, it is possible by purity of thought, 
speech, and action and by sacrificing to the gods while uttering well, 
in pure fashion, the sacred word as it was spoken in the other world. 


An important parallel appears in the Book of Deeds of Khusrau i 
Anésarwan partially preserved in Arabic in Ibn Miskawayh’s Tajarib al- 
umam. For an English translation and brief comments, see Beate Dignas 
and Engelbert Winter, Rome and Persia in Late Antiquity: Neighbours and 
Rivals (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 265. 

163. Following Skjzrve’s translation of the phrase “aban ahog.” Inter- 
estingly enough, rabbinic tradition also refers to heresy as “bad” or “turbid 
waters.” See m. Avot 1:11 and Sifre Deuteronomy pisqa 48, “ki.” This motif 
derives from the notion that the Torah is compared to water—an idea that 
incidentally developed into the motif of the “Sea of Talmud.” 

164. The story appears at b. Nidda zob. See Shai Secunda, “Talmudic 
Text and Iranian Context: On the Development of Two Talmudic Narra- 
tives,” Association of Jewish Studies Review 33 (2009): 45-69. 

165. This is the version found in the Yemenite manuscript Yad Harav Her- 
zog 1 and the Arukh’s reading of the text. See Sokoloff, Dictionary of Baby- 
lonian, 903, ^w»5 RPD.” 

166. This point is not insurmountable. As Galit Hasan-Rokem reminded 
me, the difference between a governmental treasury and a temple that houses 
books may not have been so important in a world where little separated state 
and religious institutions. Furthermore, there are various traditions regard- 
ing the place where the Avesta was (anachronistically) thought to have been 
deposited. See Daryaee, Sahrestaniha, 43-44. Note also that in a related 
account preserved in the fifth book of the Denkard, the Avesta is deposited 
in the ganj i xwadayan—“treasury of the lords.” While not quite squaring 
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with the present interpretation of abeidan as a “pagan” place of gathering, 
there does seem to be some correlation between a “treasury of the lords 
(xwadayan)” and a “temple of the lord (bay)." 

167. See n. 70, above. 

168. See the discussion in the following chapter. 

169. Recent evidence has been assembled to support at least Shapur I's 
role in this process. See Van Bladel, Arabic Hermes, 41-47. 

170. Van Bladel, Arabic Hermes, attempts to explain why such a myth 
would be necessary in the first place and relates it to the circulation of 
pseudo-Zoroastrian works in the West. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. pois] This reading follows the Florence II-I-9 manuscript. The Yad 
Harav Herzog 1 manuscript and the printed editions have rnmaws. The 
Munich 95 manuscript has pann. 

2. yw] This reading follows MS Florence. MS Herzog and the printed 
editions have Panax. MS Munich has pann. 

3. B. Sanhedrin 39a according to the Yemenite manuscript Yad Harav 
Herzog 1. For an in-depth philological discussion of the passage, see Shai 
Secunda, “Reading the Bavli in Iran,” Jewish Quarterly Review 100 (2010): 
310—42. For further discussion, see also Chapter 5. 

4. That is, the way urination was understood by the rabbis. See Julius Pre- 
uss, Biblical and Talmudic Medicine (trans. Fred Rosner; Northvale, N.J.: 
Ktav, 1993), 108. 

5. “Dualism,” in Oxford English Dictionary Online (Oxford University Press, 
http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/58113?redirectedFrom-dualism, accessed Janu- 
ary 30, 2013). 

6. For an important treatment of the topic, see Shaul Shaked, Dualism in 
Transformation: Varieties of Religion in Sasanian Iran (London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1994). 

7. The b. Sanhedrin 39a debate is not the only rabbinic response to Zoro- 
astrian dualism. One finds, for example, engagement with the issue at b. 
Berakhot rib. The Hebrew Bible also seems to respond to Iranian dualism, 
as scholars have suggested regarding sections of Deutero-Isaiah. For an 
extensive discussion of the role dualism played in Jewish-Zoroastrian 
encounters, see Yaakov Elman and Shai Secunda, *Jewish and Zoroastrian 
Intersections," in Tbe Wiley-Blackwell Companion to tbe Study of Zoroas- 
trianism (ed. Michael Stausberg and Yuhan S. D. Vevaina; Oxford: Wiley- 
Blackwell, forthcoming). 

8. Ishay Rosen-Zvi and Adi Ophir, *Goy: Toward a Genealogy," Diné 
Israel 28 (2012): 69—122. 

9. B. Berakhot 8b. The text is from the Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 manuscript. 

to. See Moshe Benovitz, BT Berakhot Chapter 1 (Hebrew; Jerusalem: 
Society for the Interpretation of the Talmud, 2006), 335. 

tr. For a summary of rabbinic and other ancient Jewish approaches to the 
root QDS and its cognates primarily in the realm of sexual ethics, see Naomi 
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Koltun-Fromm, Hermeneutics of Holiness: Ancient Jewish and Christian 
Notions of Sexuality and Religious Community (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2010). 

12. In its current form, the following baraita refers to the Medes: 


It has been taught [in a baraita]: R. Akiva said: For three things I like 
the Medes. When they cut meat they cut it only on the table; when 
they kiss, they kiss only on the hand; and when they hold council, 
they do so only in the field. 


Note however that Benovitz, BT Berakhot, 331-34, has recently suggested 
that R. Akiva's alleged reference to the Medes derives from the mis-transmis- 
sion of a Palestinian source—of which the better reading is *the Easterners 
(bnei mizrah)." See for example the Palestinian amoraic Midrash, Genesis 
Rabba 74:2 according to the Vatican 3o and 60 manuscripts. 

13. On Classical orientalism regarding Zoroastrians, see Albert de Jong, 
Traditions of the Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin Literature 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997). Crucially, de Jong argues that the primary value of 
the Greek and Latin sources about the magi should not be sought in their 
contribution to reconstructing ancient Zoroastrianism, rather in the way 
they reflect Greek prejudices and aspirations played out in the process of 
viewing the Oriental ‘Other.’ Interestingly, Shaye J. D. Cohen, “Hellenism 
in Unexpected Places,” in Hellenism in the Land of Israel (ed. John J. Col- 
lins and Gregory E. Sterling; Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University 
Press, 2001), 216-43, suggests that this form of discourse may be classified 
as a kind of Hellenism; see 231-35 for a similar understanding of these 
passages. 

14. The texts are collected in de Jong, Traditions, 417-19. On a related 
note, Rava describes the technologically advanced Persian bathrooms, which 
“even when they contain feces are considered covered [for ritual purposes in 
rabbinic law]” (b. Berakhot 26a). It should also be noted here that Rabba b. 
Shmuel recommends sitting during urination (b. Berakhot 40b), a piece of 
advice that may reflect Zoroastrian influence. 

15. See the sources cited in de Jong, Traditions of the Magi, 419. The 
problematic nature of nudity during sex in Iranian culture is perhaps alluded 
to at Hérbedestan 6:6 (ed. Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, 44-45). For these and 
related issues, see Yaakov Elman, “‘He in His Cloak and She in Her Cloak’: 
Conflicting Images of Sexuality in Sasanian Mesopotamia,” in Discussing 
Cultural Influences: Text, Context, and Non-Text in Rabbinic Judaism (ed. 
Rivka Ulmer; Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 2007), 129-64, 
139-48. Regarding Persian modesty during meals, see also b. Berakhot 46b, 
where the exilarch praises Persian table etiquette. It is possible that modesty 
during eating has to do with the Zoroastrian ritual of silence during the 
meal. See Geoffrey Herman’s masterful “Table Etiquette and Persian Culture 
in the Babylonian Talmud,” Zion 77 (2012): 149-88 (Hebrew), which also 
adduces the relevant classical sources. 

16. B. Ketubot 48a: (TII wenn pwnwaw n"o5 inn n3 An Now. 

17. B. Qiddushin 72a according to the Vatican 111 manuscript. 
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18. See Jay Braverman, Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel: A Study of 
Comparative Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1978). 

19. Patrologia Latina, 25:529 quoted in Braverman, Jerome’s Commen- 
tary on Daniel, 84. 

20. See Demonstrations, V (on Wars) § 17. 

21. Contrast this, for example, with Theodoret’s association of the second 
beast with the Persians based on the savagery of bears. See Braverman, 
Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, 89. 

22. See ibid., 88. 

23. Note that this is essentially in opposition to Rabban Gamliel’s depic- 
tion of Persian refinement. As I suggested regarding matters of sexual mod- 
esty, it may even be possible that Rav Yosef is actually responding to Rabban 
Gamliel's appreciation of Persian refinement in eating when he states that 
they *eat and drink like a bear." As noted in the last chapter (n. 36), Yaakov 
Elman has suggested that Rav Yosef is playing here on the words dov (bear) 
and Middle Persian déw (demon). If this is correct, Rav Yosef is creating a 
kind of double subversion by shifting an originally positive association and 
then claiming that Zoroastrians, who are normally committed to the eradi- 
cation of demons, are in fact demons themselves. 

24. B. Rosh Hashana 3b. 

25. B. Megilla 12a according to MS Columbia. For critical notes, see 
Eliezer Segal, The Babylonian Esther Midrash: A Critical Commentary (3 
vols.; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994), 3:186-90. 

26. Cf. Lisbeth S. Fried, “Cyrus the Messiah? The Historical Background 
to Isaiah 45:1,” Harvard Theological Review 95 (2002): 373-93. 

27. Interestingly, this exegesis operates according to a dynamic similar to 
the rabbinic “over-reading” of the root QDS at Isaiah 13:3, which above I 
suggested constituted a misinterpretation of a biblical term of designation to 
imply a highly positive divine assessment of the Persians. 

28. Cf. Jason Mokhtarian, “Rabbinic Depictions of Cyrus the Great,” in 
The Talmud in Its Iranian Context (ed. Carol Bakhos and M. Rahim 
Shayegan; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 112-39. 

29. Another source connected to this pattern is b. Gittin 17a, where one 
finds that earlier approval of Persian rule is interpreted by the anonymous 
layer of the Talmud to have given way to despair: *This was said before the 
magi came to Babylonia. That took place after the magi came to 
Babylonia." 

A related but more complicated example appears at b. Yoma roa, which 
preserves a Palestinian exegetical tradition that declares *in the future the 
Romans will fall into the hands of the Persians." Later in the passage, the 
first-generation amora Rav reverses the order and states, “In the future the 
Persians will fall into the hands of the Romans." The textual history of b. 
Yoma 10a is quite complex, and it has recently undergone extensive analysis 
in Richard Kalmin, Jewisb Babylonia between Persia and Roman Palestine 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 122-29. Crucially, Kalmin shows 
that the second reason attributed to Rav for why the Persians will fall into 
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the hands of the Romans (“they also destroy synagogues”) is a later interpo- 
lation. Kalmin also argues that Rav’s statement has been overinterpreted by 
historians as reflecting a negative view of the Sasanian dynasty. Instead, Kal- 
min claims that Rav’s view is more or less a closed exegetical endeavor. As 
much as I agree that scholars need to be careful about attributing a broader 
political context to rabbinic statements, in the current passage where we are 
dealing with as sensitive an issue as who will ultimately win the ongoing 
wars between Rome and Persia in late antiquity, it is difficult to think that 
the exegetical debate could operate entirely within a vacuum. This need not 
mean that Rav is using biblical exegesis as a soapbox with which to express 
his political opinions (though this is also possible—witness Aphrahat’s fifth 
demonstration, “On Wars”). Readers of Rav cannot fully assess his herme- 
neutical stance without considering the political situation in which it was for- 
mulated. For further discussion of methods of reading the Bavli contextually, 
see the final chapter of this book. 

30. See for example the discussion in the previous chapter regarding the 
ethno-religious Pahlavi terms “éran” and “an-érdan.” 

31. The scholarly literature on the topic is vast. For an important treat- 
ment of rabbinic Judaism as opposing the conventional category of “reli- 
gion,” see especially Daniel Boyarin’s Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo- 
Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), which 
has been particularly helpful for the present discussion. 

32. Scholars of religion have shown that the very term “religion” as used 
in modern parlance (academic and otherwise) is of relatively recent vintage. 
For a classic treatment, Jonathan Z. Smith, “Religion, Religions, Religious,” 
in Critical Terms for Religious Studies (ed. Mark C. Taylor; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1998), 269-84. For an important discussion of the 
genealogy of “religion,” taking into account the differences between East 
and West, see Talal Asad, Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons 
of Power in Christianity and Islam (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1993). In regards to late antique Jews, Christians, and their respective 
genealogies of religion, again see Boyarin, Border Lines. Finally, for a recent 
reassessment of the issue, see Brent Nongbri, Before Religion: A History of a 
Modern Concept (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2013). 

33. B. Shabbat 75a. Original text according to MS Oxford 366. For the 
original and further notes, see the previous chapter. 

34. See Albert de Jong, “The Contribution of the Magi,” in Birth of the 
Persian Empire (ed. Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis and Sarah Stewart; London: I. 
B. Tauris, 2005), 85-99. The root MGS and its different permutations seem 
to have been borrowed into Aramaic fairly early on. A cognate of amgushta 
shows up in Syriac as well. See Claudia A. Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords 
in Syriac (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2008), 201-2. 

35. Technically—but rather implausibly—the term could also be inter- 
preted as the plural of *amgusbalmagosba—magus." Perhaps also of sig- 
nificance is the fact that in Middle Persian, the suffix “-ib,” which is nor- 
mally used to form nouns, can also give the meaning of “community of”—as 
we find in the Middle Persian Psalter. See Prods Oktor Skjzrvo, “Case in 
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Inscriptional Middle Persian, Inscriptional Parthian and the Pahlavi Psalter 
(2)," Studia Iranica 12 (1983): 151-81, 164. 

36. Although the meaning of den, like Avestan daénd, is varied in Mid- 
dle Persian literature, in this case the reference does seem to be to the Zoro- 
astrian tradition/community, which is opposed to a bad dén, or religious 
tradition/community. On the dez in this sense, see Prods Oktor Skjzrvo, 
“The Zoroastrian Oral Tradition as Reflected in the Texts,” in The Trans- 
mission of the Avesta (ed. Alberto Cantera; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2012), 3-48. 

37. See Dénkard 3.333 (ed. Madan, 326; ed. Dresden, 249): 6h-iz weh-dén 
bun... u-§ paydagih pad osmurisn warzisn. 

38. The question of the original context of the debate was also raised by 
medieval talmudic commentators. See Rashi ad loc, Nathan b. Yehiel, Sefer 
ha-Arukh, “magosh,” and Tosafot ad loc, “amgusha.” For a defense of the 
Arukh’s position, see Solomon Judah Leib Rappaport, Sefer Erekh Milin (2 
vols.; Jerusalem: Makor, 1969), 1:201-3, “amgush.” 

39. See de Jong, Traditions, 400—401 and references. 

40. See m. Sanhedrin 7:4-5, II. 

A41. B. Sota 22a. Interestingly, a Syriac text also employs the verb “tanna” 
to describe a Zoroastrian reciting the Avesta. See Paul Bedjan, Histoire de 
Mar-Jabalaba: de trois autres Patriarches, d'un prétre et de deux laiques, 
Nestoriens (Paris: Harrassowitz, 1895), 436, 1.13; Jonas C. Greenfield, 
“Rwan pun,” in Joshua Finkel Festschrift (ed. Sydney B. Hoenig and Leon 
D. Stitskin; New York: Yeshiva University Press, 1974), 66n10; Carl Brock- 
elmann, A Syriac Lexicon: A Translation from the Latin (ed. and trans. 
Michael Sokoloff; Winona Lake, Ind., and Piscataway, N.J.: Eisenbrauns and 
Gorgias Press, 2009). 

42. The subject was first treated at some length by Jonas Greenfield, “pun 
Rwan.” See now Moulie Vidas, “Tradition and the Formation of the Talmud” 
(Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 2009). 

43. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, 240-41. For a translation and fur- 
ther examples see Greenfield, *Nwnn pun,” 67. See also Jean-Baptiste Chabot, 
“Histoire de Jésus-Sabran, écrite par Jésus-yab d’Adiabéne,” Nouvelles 
archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires 7 (1897): 485-585, 525; 
and Greenfield, “Rwin pun,” 6-9. See also Adam Becker, Fear of God and 
the Beginning of Wisdom (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2006), 205-6. 

44. See for example Hérbedestan 7.5, 8.5, 13, and chap. 16. 

45. See Ernest G. Clarke, Targum Pseudo-Jonatban: Deuteronomy (Col- 
legeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1998), 52. A similar rendition also appears 
in Targum Neofiti and the fragmentary Targums ad loc. 

46. Eliezer Shimson Rosenthal, “For the Talmudic Dictionary—Talmu- 
dica Iranica,” in Irano-Judaica (Hebrew; ed. Shaul Shaked; Jerusalem: Ben 
Zvi Institute, 1982), 38-134 (Hebrew numbering), 71-72. 

47. B. Sanhedrin 65b. 

48. Y. Yoma 3:8 (40d) has a father cursing. Ecclesiastes Rabba 3:3 has a 
mother cursing. 
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49. Famously, the Tetragrammaton appears in Greek texts, as well as 
non-Jewish Aramaic incantation bowls. It has been frequently noted that the 
“traffic” in magical traditions flows across communal boundaries with rela- 
tive ease. See Gideon Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008). 

50. While this meaning for davar is relatively uncommon, it can be con- 
firmed in certain passages. See Mordecai Mishor, “Davar, Teyvah, Milah,” 
Leshonenu 53 (1989): 132-34, which includes an example where the phrase 
“ha-lomed ... davar” refers to studying even a single word. See also the 
manuscripts and witnesses to m. Avot 6:3. 

51. Based on Numbers 15:30. See the third-century C.E. Palestinian 
legal midrash Sifre Numbers $112; y. Sanhedrin 7:9 (25b); b. Kareitot 7b; b. 
Pesahim 93b. Furthermore, see t. Megilla 3:41, where someone who adds to 
the translation of the Torah is called a megadef. 

52. For a similar use of the singular form, gidufa, see b. Bava Qamma 
38a. 

53. See for example the Bavli's discussion of Isaiah 45:7 (a verse that itself 
may have originally responded to Iranian dualism) at b. Berakhot r1b. 

54. One other passage that may be relevant to the rabbinic view on the 
status of Zoroastrian tradition should also be mentioned here: 


"NA RYT NDT) NOT 010 TAT PAT poro 7012 OND R03 T RI 38 
FIND PAWII [Nn]eips pamm 


These [non-Jewish holidays listed in the mishna on which it is forbid- 
den to transact with non-Jews] are those of the Romans. What [are 
the holidays] of the Persians? rranm pomn POI 777010. [So] these are 
of the Persians and Romans. What [are the holidays] of the Babylo- 
nians? 72122 [Nn]voipy ^pymp on the twentieth of Adar. (b. Avoda Zara 
11b; the text follows MS Paris 1337; cf. the other manuscripts for sig- 
nificant differences) 


Unfortunately, the current state of the text makes it nearly impossible to 
reconstruct the holidays referred to in this passage. Jacob Neusner, *How 
Much Iranian in Jewish Babylonia,” Journal of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety 95 (1975): 184—90, takes the textual confusion regarding the holidays? 
names as evidence of the rabbis’ lack of information about the basics of Ira- 
nian religion. Neusner's student Baruch Micah Bokser, *Talmudic Names of 
the Iranian Festivals," Journal of the American Oriental Society 95 (1975): 
261—62, proposed some better readings (and some rather problematic ones 
as well), but in the final line of the article he too largely supports his teach- 
er's general assessment. While further work needs to be done on this text, in 
the current context it is possible to say that the Bavli preserves an attempt 
to classify some Iranian religious holidays as days on which it is forbidden 
to transact with these non-Jews—presumably Zoroastrians. It is also true 
that the passage evinces relatively little engagement with the realities of these 
holidays. Indeed, it is even possible that the Bavli's text simply represents a 
later version of the Palestinian parallel at y. Avoda Zara 1:1 (39c), in which 
R. [Ab]ba cites the first-generation Babylonian amora Rav. Finally, it might 
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be noted in this regard that scholars have observed a trend in which the Baby- 
lonian amoraim become generally more lenient in some of the matters relat- 
ing to interaction with non-Jews, including around the time of their festi- 
vals. See Zvi Arie Steinfeld, A People Alone: Studies in Tractate ‘Avoda Zara 
(Hebrew; Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan University Press, 2008); cf. Christine Eliza- 
beth Hayes, Between the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds: Accounting 
for Halakhic Difference in Selected Sugyot from Tractate Avodah Zarah 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 154-70. 

55. The appearance of Jews in Pahlavi literature has been the subject of 
a number of articles, including James Darmesteter, *Textes pehlevis rela- 
tives au Judaisme,” Revue des Études Juives 18 (1889): 1-15, and Darm- 
esteter, *Textes pehlevis relatives au Judaisme," Revue des Études Juives 19 
(1889): 41-56; Louis H. Gray, “The Jews in Pahlavi Literature,” in The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1901-6), 9:462-65; Jean 
de Menasce, “Jews and Judaism in the Third Book of the Dénkart,” in K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute Golden Jubilee Volume (Bombay: K. R. Cama Ori- 
ental Institute, 1969), 45-48; Shaul Shaked, “Zoroastrian Polemics against 
Jews,” in Irano-]udaica II (ed. Shaul Shaked and Amnon Netzer; Jerusalem: 
Ben Zvi Institute, 1990), 85-104. 

56. See the discussion in Chapter x. 

57. Following the Copenhagen manuscript K20: Skwptyh; Cf. the Munich 
manuscript: wy’krtyh. 

58. Sayest né Sayest 6.7. The text primarily follows The Pahlavi codices 
K20 et K20b containing Ardagh Viraz-Namagh, Bundahishn etc. (Copenha- 
gen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1931), 65v. For critical notes and a somewhat 
different rendition, see Jehangir C. Tavadia, Sayast-ne Sayast: A Pahlavi Text 
on Religious Customs (Hamburg: De Gruyter, 1930), 97-99. 

59. The tripartite classification is an interesting permutation of social 
dualism in that it consists of a double binary distinction between “us” and an 
external “them,” as well as an internal division separating orthodox (“us”) 
from heterodox (internal “them”). 

60. Just as our text refers to the school of Sen (sēnīg), the other text that 
deems him a heretic, Dénkard 6:C83 (Shaul Shaked, The Wisdom of the 
Sasanian Sages (Denkard VI) [Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979], 174- 
75), refers to the disciplines of Sen (bawistan i sen) who are deceived (freftag): 


ahlomég 3 ewenag freftàr ud fréftag ud xwad-dosag xwad-dosag an 
bawéd kē gowéd kū sen web bawed az adurbad, ud xwad-dosagiha 

an sen giréd ud freftag an bawed ciyon hawistan i sen ud freftar 

ciyon xwad sen kē cis az an i Ciyon poryotkesan i pesenigan casid pad 
nigerisn be wardened 

There are three kinds of heretics—a deceiver, a deceived one, and the self- 
indulgent. The self-indulgent is one who says: “Sén is better than Adurbad” 
[the important Zoroastrian high priest of the fourth century]; he accepts 
Sēn self-indulgently. A deceived one is like the disciples of Sen (hawistan 
i sen). A deceiver is like Sen himself, who deliberately twists things away 
from the manner in which they were taught by the early masters. 
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61. It is not entirely clear if this Sen (Avestan, Saéna) was the ancient 
mythological teacher “to first stand upon this earth with a hundred students” 
(Yast 13.97), or a separate, contemporary figure. Elsewhere, Sén’s (Saén) 
teachings are quoted against the heretical Akwan’s “counter-instructions” 
without any indication that Sen was considered a heretic. See Dénkard 3:197 
(ed. Madan 212-135; ed. Dresden, 165-66; Jean de Menasce, Le troisième 
livre du Denkart |Paris: Klincksieck, 1973], 205-6) and Dénkard 3:198 (ed. 
Madan 213; ed. Dresden 166-67; ed. de Menasce 207). The more ambiva- 
lent tradition about Sēn survives only in the Dénkard Book 6 and Sayest ne 
Sáyest passages. 

62. Dénkard 3:150.1 (ed. Madan 152; ed. Dresden 115-16; ed. de Menasce 
153). See Shaked, *Zoroastrian Polemics," or. 

63. Denkard 3:197.7 (ed. Madan 213; ed. Dresden 166). 

64. Shaked, “Zoroastrian Polemics,” 91. 

65. See MS MR 19, reproduced in ed. Dresden 136, which records 
zwyynytn'. Cf. ed. Madan, which it is read incorrectly as mwyynytn' (Shaked 
assumes the latter in his transcription, which he transcribes as moyénidan— 
*moan"). Note that the verb wizandén- in the sense of “cause to quake" also 
appears in Dénkard 3:93.2 and 3:229.15 and in the passive “be caused to 
quake” at Dénkard 3:93.2. I am particularly grateful to Oktor Skjaervo for 
this reading. 

66. In the text, this name is spelled masib = masiy. 

67. as-kerdan|. The text is corrupt here. The word reads ’y’kwtn’ 
(=’Skwtn’), which Shaked emends to the heterogram HSKHWNtn, read 
windadan. Cf. de Menasce, who suggests hasagird (disciple). 

68. Dénkard 3:227:11-16 (ed. Madan 253-54; ed. Dresden [MS MR], 
135-36). Cf. Shaked, “Zoroastrian Polemics,” 97-98. 

69. See Cantera, Studien, 216-18. 

70. See the previous discussion in Chapter 2 in regard to the bei abeidan. 

71. Dénkard 3:288.12 

72. Samuel Frank Thrope, “Contradictions and Vile Utterances: The 
Zoroastrian Critique of Judaism in the Skand Gumanig Wizar” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of California, Berkeley, 2012). 

73. See Adam Becker, “Martyrdom, Religious Difference, and ‘Fear’ as 
a Category of Piety in the Sasanian Empire: The Case of the Martyrdom of 
Gregory and the Martyrdom of Yazdpaneh,” Journal of Late Antiquity 2 
(2009): 300-336. 

74. See also Richard E. Payne, “Christianity and Iranian Society in Late 
Antiquity, ca. 500-700 CE” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 2010). 

75. For a collection of relevant texts and analysis, see Winrich Alfried 
Lohr, “Did Marcion Distinguish Between a Just God and a Good God?,” 
in Marcion und seine kirchengeschichtliche Wirkung (ed. Gerhard May 
and Katharina Greschat; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002), 131-46. Admittedly, 
we know relatively little about groups who held this view in Sasanian 
Mesopotamia. 

76. Shaked, “Zoroastrian Polemics.” 

77. B. Yevamot 63b. See Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 134. 
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78. The Oxford Opp. 248 (367) manuscript adds the words “xn. 2277” 
(“that was riding a camel”). The Venice edition simply records “27277” (“that 
was riding"). 

79. [9] ^] Thus the Oxford and Vatican 111 manuscripts, along with an 
early Spanish print and ed. Venice. MS Vatican 1x11 preserves an alternative 
reading— 29» > 9'x (“Levi said to Rabbi”)—while the Munich 95 manu- 
script has: ^w? 23»? '& (“said to me R. Levay”). 

80. b. Qiddushin 72a. The text is from MS Vatican r11. 

81. While it is possible that the beginning of the passage is correctly attrib- 
uted to the Palestinian rabbis Rabbi Yehuda the patriarch and Levi, the dis- 
cussion about the magi and Babylonian sages is most probably Babylonian in 
provenance. Similarly, the passage immediately following this one has Rabbi 
Yehuda on his deathbed instructing his students about which areas in Meso- 
potamia contain Jews of *impure" lineage. Scholars have assumed that this 
too is a secondary attribution to the Palestinian patriarch of information that 
was really of significance only to Babylonian Jews. 

82. This positive assessment of the Persian army might be related to Pal- 
estinian Jewish expectations that the Persians would usher in the redemp- 
tion by conquering the Romans. See for example Lamentations Rabba 1:13 
(Buber ed., 77; parallel at Canticles Rabba 8:10): “Rabbi Shim‘on b. Yohai 
taught: When you shall see a Persian horse tethered to the graves of the Land 
of Israel—expect the feet of the King Messiah.” Compare this with the more 
negative view present in a Bavli parallel at b. Sanhedrin 98a that empha- 
sizes the need to bury one’s coffin deep in the ground since Zoroastrians 
may exhume it. On the latter, see Geoffrey Herman, “Bury My Coffin Deep: 
Zoroastrian Exhumation in Jewish and Christian Sources,” in Tiferet leY- 
israel: Jubilee Volume in Honor of Israel Francus (ed. Joel Roth, Menahem 
Schmelzer, and Yaakov Francus; New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 
2010), 31-59. 

83. This comparison is apparently based on the similarity of the word 
used here for magi: habarim (plural) / habara (singular) and destroying angels 
(malakhei habala), where the “1” and “r” are interchangeable for established 
phonological reasons. 

84. On this term, see Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewisb Babylo- 
nian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic Periods (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan 
University Press, 2002), 274, *No5712"; and Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords, 
143. 

85. The text is from b. Sanhedrin 98a according to MS Herzog 1. A more 
or less exact parallel of the passage appears at b. Shabbat 139a. 

86. Of course, not every occurrence of the term *judges" (dayana) in the 
Talmud refers to judges who were associated with the exilarch. But see also 
b. Bava Batra 65a. On negative rabbinic attitudes toward the exilarchate, see 
Geoffrey Herman, A Prince without a Kingdom: The Exilarch in the Sasa- 
nian Era (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012). 

87. Perhaps relatedly, the Bavli attributes haughtiness to the Persians at b. 
Avoda Zara 71a. 

88. B. Bava Mezia 3ob. 
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89. For an in-depth study of this term, as well as bei *dadwar (which we 
encounter below), see Ezra Spicehandler, “noan ^17 and 587 ^3: Notes on 
Gentile Courts in Talmudic Babylonia," Hebrew Union College Annual 26 
(1955): 333-54- 

90. See for example Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (7 vols.; 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1928), 6:433n7, regarding b. 
Megilla 12a. 

91. See Robert Brody, *Judaism in the Sasanian Empire: A Case Study in 
Religious Coexistence,” in Irano-Judaica II (ed. Shaul Shaked and Amnon 
Netzer; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1990), 52-61; Herman, A Prince, 
42-48. 

92. See Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 121-48. 

93. See Elman, “Middle Persian Culture”; Elman, “Rav Yosef in a Time 
of Anger,” Bar Ilan Annual 30-31 (2006): 9-20 (Hebrew). 

94. For an exposition of this view, as well as a critique, see Ishay Rosen- 
Zvi, “Blood, Identity, and Counter-Discourse: Rabbinic Writings on Men- 
struation,” Prooftexts 23 (2003): 210-28. 

95. This theoretical approach will be further pursued in the final chapter 
of the book. 

96. This is a primary claim of Boyarin, Border Lines. For some related 
thoughts about Judaism and Christianity in the Middle Ages, see Israel Jacob 
Yuval, Two Nations in Your Womb: Perceptions of Jews and Christians 
in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2006). 


CHAPTER 4 


1. »3aav] The Jewish Theological Seminary Rab. 1623/2 (EMC 271) man- 
uscript omits this word, which is present in the other witnesses. 

2. B. Pesahim 113b. The text is reproduced from the Vilna edition. 
Although this statement is introduced in most manuscripts with a marker 
that identifies it as Palestinian and tannaitic (1132 4n— Our rabbis taught"), 
its appearance in an extensive sequence of tangentially related sources, and 
its absence from Palestinian rabbinic literature makes it quite possible that 
the statement is of Babylonian provenance. Given this, as well as the gist of 
the statement, it is best to translate habarin not as “charmers”—which fol- 
lows Deuteronomy 18:11 and is attested in Palestinian Jewish Aramaic—but 
according to its normal Babylonian Jewish Aramaic usage, namely, Zoroas- 
trian priest. 

3. See Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the 
Human Sciences (New York: Pantheon Books, 1971). 

4. See Touraj Daryaee, Sasanian Persia the Rise and Fall of an Empire 
(London: I. B. Tauris, 2009), 127-30, and the accompanying bibliography. 

5. See Jeffrey Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2003), 54-66. Rubenstein describes 
how dialectical violence is a major motif in talmudic narratives, and he charts 
an increase in the military imagery found in depictions of rabbinic dialectical 
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debates. In his view, the thematization of scholastic violence intensifies in the 
Babylonian Talmud, and particular in its later, anonymous layers. 

6. B. Sanhedrin 24a. The text follows the Yad Harav Herzog 1 manu- 
script. I am grateful to Tzvi Novick for suggesting that this text be brought 
into the current discussion. 

7. B. Qiddushin 72a. The translation is based on MS Vatican 111. See the 
previous chapter for the original Hebrew and further discussion of this text. 

8. Note that Eliyahu Ahdut, “The Talmudic Expression Qaqei Hiwware 
as an Aid in Understanding the Making of Social Distinctions among Bab- 
ylonian Jews,” in Irano-Judaica V (ed. Shaul Shaked and Amnon Netzer; 
Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 2003), 1-13 (Hebrew section), has read this 
source and others similar to it as evidence that the distinctive white dress 
of the Babylonian rabbis may have been similar to that of the Zoroastrian 
priests. While there is not much evidence to support this specific claim, he 
does offer a provocative way of looking at sources that assume a strong simi- 
larity between rabbis and the magi. 

9. See especially Philip G. Kreyenbroek, “The Dadestan i Dénig on 
Priests,” Indo-Iranian Journal 30 (1987): 185-208; and Kreyenbroek, “The 
Zoroastrian Priesthood after the Fall of the Sasanian Empire,” in Transi- 
tion Periods in Iranian History (Leuven: Association pour l'avancement des 
études iraniennes, 1987), 151-66. 

to. Note that this term is distinct from the early rabbinic “tannaim” who 
preceded the amoraim in the traditional rabbinic periodization. 

rr. Moulie Vidas, “Tradition and the Formation of the Talmud” (Ph.D. 
diss., Princeton University, 2009), 134-92. 

12. B. Sota 22a. 

13. See Chapter 5, n. 41. 

14. For a related account, see Shai Secunda, “Parva—A Magus,” in 
Shoshannat Yaakov: Jewish and Iranian Studies in Honor of Yaakov Elman 
(ed. Shai Secunda and Steven Fine; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 391—402. 

15. m5] Thus, the Kaufmann manuscript, which vocalizes the word: 
mma. All other manuscripts record the word with a single vuv. For variants, 
see Yehoshua Rosenberg, *Mishna ‘Kipurim’ (Yoma): A Critical Edition” 
(Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1995). 

16. B. Yoma 35a according to the manuscript Munich 6. For manuscript 
variants of this and the related talmudic passages, see Secunda, “Parva.” 

17. As a matter of fact, scholars do not know the origin of the name of 
the Parva chamber altogether. See the traditional suggestions collected in 
Elhanan Eibschitz, Ha-Bayit ha-sheni be-tifarto (Jerusalem: Mosad Harav 
Kook, 1996), 210-11. It is possible that the name of the chamber derives 
from Latin *parva—small." For a different approach, see J. N. Epstein, Stud- 
ies in Talmudic Literature and Semitic Languages (Hebrew; 3 vols.; Jerusa- 
lem: Magnes Press, 1983-91), 3b: 834-35. 

18. M. Yoma r:r. This is the form of the word as it appears in MSS 
Kaufmann, Parma, and most witnesses of the parallel Tosefta. 

19. T. Yoma 1:1. 

20. Y. Yoma 1:1 (38c) and b. Yoma 8b-9a. 
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21. For the above reconstruction, see Saul Lieberman, Tosefta ke-fshuta 
(ro sections; New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1955-88), 4:718. 
Lieberman’s comments are based primarily on Gedalia Alon, Studies in Jew- 
ish History in the Times of the Second Temple, the Mishna, and the Talmud 
(2 vols.; Hebrew; Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameyuhad, 1967-70), 1:48-76. 

22. m] This is the reading that appears in MS London - BL Harl. 
5508 (400), and, apparently, in MS St. Petersburg - RNL Evr. II A 293/1. 
MS Munich 6 records: %03; MSS JTS Rab. 1623/2 (EMC 271), JTS Rab. 
218 (EMC 270), and Vatican 134 have ^ov»; MS Oxford Opp. Add. fol. 23 
records: ^o»5, while MS Munich 95 has w7». 

23. B. Yevamot 45b. Note that ^om» is the reading of the Vatican 111, 
Moscow Guenzberg 1017, and Munich 95 manuscripts. The Moscow Guen- 
zberg 594 manuscript and Cambridge Add. 3207 fragment have 075; while 
MS Oxford Opp. 248 (367) has 7075. The title does not appear in Iranian or 
Syriac sources. It is possible that it should be related to Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic Now5—or “designated time" (b. Shabbat 129b). See Michael Sokol- 
off, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan Univer- 
sity Press, 2002), 892, "Nom5," meaning r. As such, it may connote “a ruler 
for a designated time." Indeed, this is essentially how the Bavli understands 
pump. 

24. Interestingly enough, the association between the words parva and 
magus reappear elsewhere in the Talmud. Again, for a far more extensive 
treatment of the entire matter, see Secunda, “Parva.” 

25. Prods Oktor Skjzrvo has recently offered the following suggestion: 
Rav Yosef may be connecting the sacred space within the Jerusalem Temple 
known as the Parva with the ritual sacrificial space known by contemporary 
Parsis—Indian Zoroastrians—as the “pawi.” The term pāwī is a younger 
form of a word that must have existed in Middle Persian sources, perhaps as 
parwara—“enclosed area.” The term appears in an even earlier form in the 
Young Avestan ritual work, the Nérangestan, as “vara-” (“separated area”), 
which is rendered by Pahlavi exegetes as “war.” On the pai, see for exam- 
ple Jamsheed K. Choksy, “To Cut Off, Purify, and Make Whole: Historio- 
graphical and Ecclesiastical Conceptions of Ritual Space,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 123 (2003): 21-41, 26-27. (Note, however, that 
Choksy has a different reconstruction of the word’s etymology.) If Skjaervo's 
suggestion is correct, then Rav Yosef’s association of the parva chamber with 
“magus” is not one of identity but in reference to a Zoroastrian ritual space 
that he compared with a sacred space in the Jerusalem Temple. 

26. See for example b. Yevamot 61a. For a recent treatment of the Bavli’s 
reworking of Second Temple sources about priests, see Richard Kalmin, Jew- 
ish Babylonia between Persia and Roman Palestine (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2006), 37-43. 

27. See for example b. Pesahim 57a=t. Menahot 13:21. 

28. For an important examination of this reality in early medieval Meso- 
potamia and its environs, see Uriel I. Simonsohn, A Common Justice: The 
Legal Allegiances of Christians and Jews under Early Islam (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2011). 
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29. See Maria Macuch, “Jewish Jurisdiction within the Framework of the 
Sasanian Legal System,” in Encounters by the Rivers of Babylon: Scholarly 
Conversations between Jews, Iranians and Babylonians in Antiquity (ed. 
Uri Gabbay and Shai Secunda; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming). 

30. B. Bava Mezia 3ob. 

31. For variants, see n. 35, below. 

32. My reading of 1817 23 as bei *dà(d)war instead of bei dawar reflects 
the Iranian evidence, though it is admittedly not consistent with the Ara- 
maic form. It does seem clear that the form of the word in talmudic and 
geonic sources should be related to New Persian dàvar (or Manichaean 
Middle Persian daywar—although the meaning of this term is not clear). 
That said, one needs to account for the relatively early disappearance of 
the second *d," and also for the shift of the long vowel from the first to the 
second “a.” For discussion, see Sokoloff, Dictionary of Babylonian, 310, 
“TNT, TINT.” 

33. B. Bava Qamma 113b-114a, according to MS Hamburg 165. 

34. There is some difficulty in reading 817 3 as bei *da(d)war instead of 
bei dawar. It seems likely that the form of this word in talmudic and geonic 
sources should be related to New Persian davar or Manichaean Middle Per- 
sian dáywar—whose meaning is not clear. However, it is unclear why in 
Babylonian Jewish Aramaic the long vowel is switched from the first to the 
second “a.” See Sokoloff, Dictionary of Babylonian, 310, “7187, VNT.” 

35. The main variants are as follows: MSS Escorial G-I-3:xnt.97 NPT 72 
/ 481702 N73; Florence II-I-8 8⁄7 872 / à87^3; Hamburg 165: &nooo3 / ^3 
9817; Munich 95: 'novat ‘pra! / NPT; Vatican 116: Nno27 NITI / WNIT AN; ed. 
Soncino: Rno357 NITI / ANITA. 

36. For a recent and convenient survey, see Touraj Daryaee, Sasanian Per- 
sia: The Rise and Fall of an Empire (London: I. B. Tauris, 2009), 126-34. 

37. Ezra Spicehandler, *xnown^r7 and hw ^2: Notes on Gentile Courts 
in Talmudic Babylonia,” Hebrew Union College Annual 26 (1955): 333-54. 

38. M. Bava Batra 10:14, according to the text and numbering of the 
Kaufmann manuscript. 

39. On this form of surety contrasted with “surety of debt” in talmudic, 
geonic, and medieval sources, compared with Islamic law, see Gideon Lib- 
son, “Surety for Person in the Writings of Rav Shmuel Ben Hofni Gaon, Mai- 
monides and Parallel Moslem Literature,” Annual of the Institute for Jewish 
Law 13 (1981): 121-84. 

40. Alternatively, as the next clause of the mishna states, according to the 
first opinion even if the borrower is solvent the guarantor must pay the loan 
in a case where the lender made a special stipulation. 

41. ov 2 123] This is the reading of all the manuscripts, except MS Paris 
1337 which records ?x1aw) 35 (“Rav and Shmuel”). 

42. This and the following passages from the sugya are from b. Bava 
Batra 173b according to MS Hamburg 165. 

43. See the medieval commentator Rashbam ad loc., “gavra.” However, 
see Libson, “Surety,” for a different view on the development of the laws of 
surety in medieval halakhic sources. 
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44. Note that Rashbam and other talmudic commentators explain that 
this literal reading of the mishna is merely a temporary presumption. As a 
matter of fact, there is no indication that Rabba and Rav Yosef ever retracted 
their opinion. Indeed, the late tenth- and early eleventh-century gaon Shm- 
uel Ben Hofni did maintain Rabba and Rav Yosef’s opinion in certain cir- 
cumstances, as did some other medieval jurists in his wake. See Libson, 
“Surety”; and Berachyahu Lifshitz, “A Guarantee for the Body—Halacha 
and Aggada,” in Studies in Talmudic and Midrashic Literature in Memory 
of Tirzah Lifshitz (Hebrew; ed. Moshe Bar-Asher, Joshua Levinson, and Ber- 
achyahu Lifshitz; Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 2005), 231-45, which contains 
an important analysis of this passage. 

45. n? pna] This is the reading of almost all witnesses. However, note 
that geniza fragment Cambridge T-S F2 (2) 53 records: N (“said”). 

46. yan 23] This is the reading of all the manuscripts. Note the MS Esco- 
rial corrected this name from 823. 

47. NY'1^N3] This is the reading of most manuscripts. Note, however, MSS 
Florence II-I-9 and Escorial G-I-3 have &1rNa (“now”). Aside from the simi- 
larity to the normative reading “x17 °N7”—it is possible that the variant NYPNz 
can be connected with two other passages that discuss Persians in reference 
to “nowadays” (xi7x7)—b. Avoda Zara 16a PROD (WR 27 'DN IPINA NPT NTPNII 
yoy um—*and nowadays that we do sell [non-Jews material for weapons]? 
Rav Ashi said: To the Persians, who protect us") and b. Bava Mezia 108a 
(<. ORDD PAND NPT NIPNT— “and nowadays that the Persians write... "). 

48. "80357 NPT] Only MS Hamburg repeats these words. 

49. 8P7°D] Thus MS Hamburg. See also the Cambridge geniza fragment 
T-S NS 121.20: x79; MSS Escorial, Vatican 115 and the Pesaro edition have 
xP 72 (“the courthouse”) while MSS Florence and Munich 95 have wr73 
(*with the law"). 

50. Ya] This is the reading in all witnesses, save for MS Florence and the 
Cambridge geniza fragment T-S F2 (2) 53, which have y15° (“exact payment”). 

51. See Yaakov Elman, *Returnable Gifts in Rabbinic and Sasanian 
Law,” in Irano-]udaica VI (ed. Shaul Shaked and Amnon Netzer; Jerusalem: 
Ben Zvi Institute, 2008), 139-84. 

52. Although Rav Nahman’s objection ostensibly appears as a response 
to Rabba and Rav Yosef, this seems unlikely. First of all, one never finds 
Rav Nahman responding to the latter two amoraim with a formal objection, 
probably on account of Rav Nahman’s seniority. See Yaakov Elman, “ Yeshi- 
vot Bavel u-vatei din Parsiyim,” in Yeshivot and Battei Midrash (Hebrew; 
ed. Emanuel Etkes; Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar Center, 2006), 31-55, 34-36. 
Note again that the geniza fragment T-S F2(2) 53 records “said” instead of 
“raised the objection.” In addition, MS Paris attributes the first interpreta- 
tion to the early amoraim Rav and Shmuel instead of Rabba and Rav Yosef, 
though this reading is unconvincing. 

53. See b. Bava Mezia 108a and Shmuel’s well-known dictum “the law of 
the Empire is law,” cited originally at b. Bava Batra 55a and also at b. Bava 
Qamma 113a-b; Bava Batra 54b; b. Gittin rob; b. Nedarim 28a and 28b; 
and Sanhedrin 25b according to MS Herzog 1. 
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54. On these and many issues raised in the sugya, much of the discus- 
sion is indebted to Elman, “Yeshivot Bavel.” For further discussion of credit 
problems in the Sasanian Empire as they may have influenced rabbinic law, 
see also Yaakov Elman, “The Chronology of the Sasanian Law-Book and the 
Fall of the Empire,” paper presented at the Middle Eastern Studies Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Boston, November 2009. 

55. MHD (Madayan i bazàr dadestan), chap. 40 (MHD 55:10-59:10). 

56. MHD 56:6; Maria Macuch, Rechtskasuistik und Gerichtspraxis zu 
Beginn des siebenten Jahrhunderts in Iran (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993), 
387 (text), 392 (translation); Anahit Perikhanian, The Book of a Thousand 
Judgements: A Sasanian Law-book (trans. Nina Garsoian; Costa Mesa, 
Calif.: Mazda, 1997), 144 (text), 145 (translation). 

57. MHD 56:6-8. 

58. See the variants collected in n. 49, above. 

59. See Elman, “Yeshivot Bavel,” as well as Lifshitz, “A Guarantee,” 
which stress the difficulties in viewing Persian law as systematically lacking 
reasoning. 

60. Elman, “Yeshivot Bavel,” is somewhat hesitant to attribute criticism 
of Persian law to the acculturated Rav Nahman. Nevertheless, it remains 
possible that specifically those closest to a certain institution, like Sasanian 
culture and law, might be those who hold the right to criticize it. 

61. B. Bava Qamma 58b; ^» nn» °NOTDT NPT PRIT NIA v7» ^3. The reading 
N0397 NPT appears in MS Escorial G-I-3; MS Florence H-I-8 and the Soncino 
edition record 780797 X17; MS Vatican 116 and apparently the JTS fragment 
ENA 2069.2 have axon» &r7 while MS Munich 95 seems to have 7805) NPT. 
Interestingly, MS Hamburg 165 had 80797 N17, though it later marked the 
second “7” for erasure and added a “>” at the end of the word. 

62. For references to previous scholarship, see Moshe Beer, The Babylo- 
nian Amoraim: Aspects of Economic Life (Hebrew; Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan 
University Press, 1974), 88-99. 

63. Y. Bava Qamma 6:2 (5b). 

64. This interpretation can already be found in geonic literature. See B. 
M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim: Teshuvot geone Bavel u-ferushehem ‘al pi 
seder ha-Talmud (12 vols.; Haifa and Jerusalem, 1928-43), 12:40 (responsa 
section); 12:62—63 (R. Hananel section). The first modern scholar to advance 
this reading was Immanuel Low, Die Flora Der Juden (4 vols.; Vienna and 
Leipzig: Lowit and Kohut Foundation, 1924-34), 4:334. At the same time, 
it should be noted that there actually is some evidence that copyists were 
already (incorrectly) reading the litigant’s complaint as a reference to Persian 
law, and not Persian palms. See for example the erasures and corrections in 
MS Hamburg 165 as recorded in n. 61 above. 

65. B. Shevu'ot 34b. The text follows the first printed edition (Pesaro, 1511). 

66. We do not seem to have any discussions in surviving Sasanian legal 
discussions about a case similar to the talmudic one. Still, for some generally 
connected material, see Elman, “Yeshivot Bavel," 45-57. Perhaps, as Daniel 
Boyarin has suggested to me, the term should be taken more loosely to refer 
to a generally problematic ruling. 
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67. Only the printed editions introduce the passage with the phrase 
“There are those who say,” while all the manuscripts simply begin the next 
case with “Someone said to his fellow.” Regardless, it does appear that the 
second passage represents a related yet alternate version of the first passage 
attributed to different amoraim and with different conclusions. 

68. Significantly, the omission is not at the very end or beginning of a line 
where it could be easily accounted for on established philological grounds. 
In general, Tractate Shevu‘ot is sorely lacking in manuscripts and other wit- 
nesses. Although the citation of the passage as it appears in Joel Miiller, Tes- 
huvot ge'one mizrah u-ma'arav (Berlin: Deutsch, 1888), 38 $152, includes 
the word “Persian,” it is notable that R. Yitzhaq Alfasi, R. Yosef b. Meir ibn 
Migash, and other medieval witnesses omit the first passage altogether— 
perhaps because it was legally inconsequential, though possibly because they 
simply did not receive this part of the text to begin with. 

69. Notably, there is some evidence of textual contamination at b. Bava 
Qamma 58b as well, which concerns a Persian palm tree yet was connected 
by some scribes and commentators to b. Bava Batra 173b and its discussion 
of Persian law—probably due to Rav Nahman’s appearance in both passages. 
For a similar and perhaps related example of contamination, see my discus- 
sion in n. 47 of the variant XINI found in two manuscripts to b. Bava Batra 
173b, which may have been influenced by two other talmudic passages about 
Persians. 

70. For a different reconstruction that may have been used by the gaon 
Shmuel b. Hofni, see Lifshitz, “A Guarantee,” 236. 

71. This textual variant found in a geniza fragment is noted above in n. 
45- 

72. Since the evidence is rather complicated and disrupts my larger argu- 
ment, the relevant sources and analysis appear in a postscript following this 
chapter. 

73. On taxes in the Talmud, see David M. Goodlbatt, “The Poll Tax in 
Sasanian Babylonia: The Talmudic Evidence,” Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient 22 (1979): 233-95. 

74. See for example b. Bava Mezia 28b, which depicts Persians, as opposed 
to Romans, seizing found goods. See also b. Berakhot 6oa. It is worth com- 
paring these depictions with the surviving Sasanian evidence. For the latter, 
see D. N. MacKenzie, “Finding’s Keeping,” in Mémorial Jean De Menasce 
(ed. Philippe Gignoux and Ahmed Tafazzoli; Louvain: Orientaliste, 1974), 
273-80. See also b. Hagiga sb, where Rava complains of being forced to send 
money (bribes?) to King Shapur II’s court. 

75. See Jacob Neusner, A History of tbe Jews in Babylonia (s vols.; Leil 
den: Brill, 1965-70), 30-35. 

76. See for example b. Avoda Zara 16a, which reverses a decree not to sell 
raw material for weapons to non-Jews, since *nowadays the Persians protect 
the Jews." On this reversal, see Christine Elizabeth Hayes, Between tbe Bab- 
ylonian and Palestinian Talmuds: Accounting for Halakhic Difference in 
Selected Sugyot from Tractate Avodah Zarah (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), 171-79. Somewhat similarly, at b. Mo‘ed Qatan 26a the Bavli 
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records a conversation where King Shapur I brags to Shmuel about never kill- 
ing Jews in order to contradict a rumor that the king had massacred 12,000 
Jews in Caesarea Mazaca. On this source, see Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 
139-45. The issue of Jewish trust or mistrust of the general Persian popula- 
tion was briefly raised in Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert, “The Political Sym- 
bolism of the Eruv,” Jewish Social Studies 11 (2005): 9-35, which examines 
a complex passage found at b. ‘Eruvin 68. Further treatment of that rich text 
will have to await another occasion. 

77. See Alyssa Gray, *The Power Conferred by Distance from Power: 
Redaction and Meaning in B. A.Z. 10a-11a," in Creation and Composition: 
The Contribution of the Bavli Redactors (Stammaim) to the Aggada (ed. 
Jeffrey Rubenstein; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 23-69; and Ofra Meir, 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch: Palestinian and Babylonian Portraits of a Leader 
(Hebrew; Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameyuhad, 1999), 263-99. 

78. Daniel Boyarin and Jonathan Boyarin, Powers of Diaspora: Two 
Essays on the Relevance of Jewish Culture (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 2002), 81-94. 

79. See for example Rav’s lament about the death of the last Parthian 
king, Ardavan, which mirrors Rabbi’s lament about the passing of Antoninus 
at b. Avoda Zara rob-11a. 

80. See y. Megilla 1:10 (72b). 

81. For some research in this direction, see Jason Mokhtarian, “Empire 
and Authority in Sasanian Babylonia: The Rabbis and King Shapur in Dia- 
logue,” Jewish Studies Quarterly 19 (2012): 148-80; Gerd A. Wewers, 
“Israel zwischen den Machten: Die rabbinischen Traditionen über Konig 
Schabhor,” Kairos 22 (1980): 77-100. 

82. unn 23] This is the reading in virtually all of the manuscripts and 
medieval citations. The Pesaro edition has: Xan 72 Napiy 3. 

83. mny5 MWY yppa nxyw] This is the order found in MSS JTS Rab. 15, 
Paris 1337, and the St. Petersburg geniza fragment RNL Evr. II A 293/13. 
Alternatively, MS Munich 95 and the Pesaro edition have mya mwy nxywm 
ypp2 (“one sticks it ten times into the ground"). 

84. x33] All manuscripts have xan, aside from MS Munich which has 25 
(“Rav”). The printed edition records yw? 297 792 NNT 23. 

85. nv p apna] This is the reading of the manuscripts. Ed. Pesaro records 
Tay APRW ypopao (“in ground that is not tilled”). 

86. mma n3 PRY yp»om NIT 23 bs] This line is absent only in MS Paris. It 
has been added from MS JTS. Note that ed. Pesaro also adds the word n» 
(“good”) after y»om. 

87. 75°] This word is missing from MS Munich, though present in the 
other manuscripts. 

88. nmw] This is the reading in MS Paris. All other witness have nima 
(“notches”). 

89. vn] This word appears only in MS Paris. 

90. WRI] This is the reading of MS Paris, the St. Petersburg fragment, 
and ed. Soncino. MS Munich records »»w in the present tense singular, while 
MS JTS has 7158 without the conjunctive. 
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91. MS Munich, ed. Soncino, and a number of medieval witnesses includ- 
ing Tosafot RY’D, Pisqei RY’D, and Pisqei RYA’Z link this story to the pre- 
ceding legal discussion with the words x7 ^» (“like this . . . "). However, the 
most reliable manuscripts and witnesses omit these words. It should be noted 
that MS Paris includes the word '»x (“he said”), but this is almost certainly 
an error. 

92.. b. Avoda Zara 76b. The text is based on MS Paris 1337 with variants 
and changes indicated in the notes. 

93. See n. 91. 

94. In addition to MSS JTS, Paris, and St. Petersburg, there are also medi- 
eval citations that support this reading. See for example Ezriel Hildesheimer, 
ed., Halakhot gedolot (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Meqize Nirdamim, 1971-1987), 
3:273. 

95. The passage seems to have undergone a complex and protracted devel- 
opment. Noticeably, the amoraic discussion is disrupted by a purportedly 
tannaitic baraita which rules that a good unblemished knife [i.e., “75° yo 
ny»3o 72 PSU" according MS Paris 1337] should be stuck into the ground ten 
times. As noted in n. 88, all other witnesses record nu» 72 prw n» poo (“a 
knife without notches”). However, the word nwv—literally, *holes"— does 
not retain this usage anywhere in Tannaitic Hebrew. Further, the reading 
“unblemished” corresponds much better with the reading “good (n»)." It 
would appear that the reading nw» was influenced by its appearance in Rav 
Kahana's statement regarding un-notched knives. Incidentally, that state- 
ment does not appear in MS Paris altogether. 

Apparently, this baraita evolved from the following line in the Yerushalmi: 


Tr anys ' PINT n3mn po 


A knife—one inserts it (tohva) three times into the earth and it is 
sufficient. 


The Yerushalmi source presented a challenge for the redactor of the Bavli 
passage, since it implies that sticking the knife in the ground numerous 
times is all that was necessary to render the knife fit, while the mishna itself 
rules that one must actually sharpen the knife. By placing it after the related 
amoraic discussion regarding the ritual preparation of knives, the redactor 
turned the line into a supporting baraita introduced with the usual formula 
“it has also been taught (5n ^m15n)" even though the text does not actually 
support all the amoraim in the prior talmudic discussion. It should be noted 
that there is a fair amount of disturbance in the witnesses to this passage in 
the Bavli. This probably reflects an unsuccessful attempt to bring the Pales- 
tinian text in line with Babylonian amoraic views. As such, Rav Kahana's 
statement—which apparently, like the requirement to stick the knife in the 
ground, is related to t. Hullin 1:7—seems to have been added to the Bavli's 
reworked baraita. It is even possible that the number *ten" in the Babylonian 
text may also have been altered—perhaps based on its appearance in the 
King Shapur story. On the latter point, see the following note. 

96. Although the passage as it now appears has both the Babylonian bara- 
ita and Rav Huna proscribing ten plunges into the ground, it should be noted 
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that the number “ten” virtually never appears in proscriptive contexts in rab- 
binic law. Indeed, in tannaitic literature it generally connotes a large number 
that is normally modified by the word “even.” On the other hand, in a nar- 
rative context the number ten is to be expected, particularly when the story- 
teller wishes to add dramatic effect. It seems possible that the legal require- 
ment in the baraita to plunge the knife ten times into the ground was actually 
taken over from the non-legal source of the story about King Shapur. 

97. The name Bati (generally spelled in talmudic sources ^oN3 or v2) 
appears in a list of quintessentially non-Jewish names in some versions of b. 
Gittin 11a and is perhaps related to the Iranian names Badig or Badag. See 
Philippe Gignoux, Noms Propres Sassanides En Moyen-Perse Epigraphique: 
Supplément 1986-2001, Mitteliranische Personennamen (facs. 3; Vienna: 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2003), 54 and 205. Regard- 
less of its original meaning, the name is a homonym with a Greek loanword 
in Aramaic that means (the non-kosher) thornback fish. See Sokoloff, Dic- 
tionary of Babylonian, 196, “xoX2 A02." Accordingly, at b. Avoda Zara 39a, 
Rabba b. Rav Huna fears that the fish-hash he was served is impure since he 
hears a voice saying the word “Bati.” Perhaps the resonance of the name as 
a fish explains Bati’s appearance in a story about a non-kosher knife. Given 
the sexual valence of fish in many cultures including the rabbinic, it is also 
notable that the name is used in an anecdote where, apparently, allegations 
of sexual indiscretion—*Remember what you did last night” (this is spelled 
out in a geonic tradition)—are raised. 

It should also be noted that at b. Qiddushin 70b, an amora—different 
versions have either Rav Nahman (MS Vatican 111), Rava (MS Munich 95), 
or Rav Yehuda (MS Oxford Opp. 248 [367])—announces that Bati was a 
slave whose pride kept him from accepting his document of manumission. 
Finally, it may be of significance that Baat was the name of a well-known 
Mesopotamian convert to Mani’s newly founded religion. On the latter 
point, see O. Klima, “Baat the Manichee,” Archiv Orientdlni 26 (1958): 
342-46. 

98. Fascinatingly, an “apologetic” geonic version has King Shapur cut- 
ting a mew citron with the knife. See Halakhot gedolot, 3:237. 

99. Cf. Mokhtarian, “Empire and Authority.” 

100. PDX] This is the reading of MS Florence II-I-8. See also MS 
Munich 95, which has pr5x. MS Vatican 117 has məx while the printed 
edition has m38; MSS Hamburg 165, Vatican 115 and the Oxford - Bodl. 
heb. d. 45 (2674) 40-55 fragment have maax, while MS Escorial G-I-3 
records m"»58. 

ror. B Bava Mezia 119a according to MS Florence II-I-8. 

102. See Sokoloff, Dictionary of Babylonian, 158. Tzvi Novick has 
pointed out to me that the Middle Persian word āfrīn seems to pun on the 
name of the tradent, Efraim. 

103. M. Bava Mezia 10:6. The text follows MS Kaufmann. 

104. This lacuna in our knowledge makes it difficult to properly assess 
the depiction of King Shapur praising R. Shim‘on’s ruling. Perhaps the 
point is that the king is depicted as a kind of Solomonic judge who prefers 
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a middling position to one of two extremes. Mokhtarian, “Empire and 
Authority,” suggests that the vignette was placed here to close Tractate 
Bava Mezia and makes a general statement about the rabbinic view of the 
Sasanians. This seems somewhat unlikely since during talmudic times, 
Tractates Bava Qamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava Batra were actually consid- 
ered to be three sections of a larger tractate called Neziqin (see for example 
b. Bava Qamma 102a). On the other hand, as Mokhtarian points out, it is 
notable that the story at the very end of b. Avoda Zara is also about King 
Shapur. 

105. B. Bava Qamma 96b. 

106. The Soncino edition adds the word »»» (“regarding me”). 

107. MS Escorial MS Escorial II-I-8 adds the words here x>» maw n» 
NIT NPD NDAN NIP DD NIN AN NPT N52 NII Pd ("just as King Shapur extracts 
money without a legal basis, so too I extract money without a legal basis”). 

108. MSS Escorial and the Soncino edition include the word xpny 
(“old”) here, while it is added in the margin of MS Vatican 116. 

109. B. Bava Qamma 96b according to MS Hamburg 165. 

tro. It is not entirely clear how to read Rav Nahman's statement here. 
The printed editions include the word *regarding me ('alay)" when Rav 
Nahman quotes Rav Huna. According to that version, Rav Nahman is citing 
a praise heaped upon him from Rav Huna. However, the other witnesses do 
not include this word. As such, it is possible that Rav Nahman is referring 
to something that Rav Huna used to say about himself, that is, Rav Huna, 
when he sat in judgment. Perhaps this may be connected to b. Bava Batra 
172a-b, where Rav Huna indeed refers to King Shapur (and the exilarch) 
while ruling on a civil case. In any case, Rav Nahman now applies the same 
statement to himself. 

It is also not apparent what the implications of the comparison to King 
Shapur are. MS Escorial II-I-8 includes an addition that explains that Rav 
Nahman is referring to King Shapur's ability to adjudicate in an extra-legal 
fashion. However, it is also possible that Rav Nahman simply refers to the 
king's expertise—or alternatively to the respect that his rulings command. 

III. NPN] This is the reading found in all manuscripts aside from MS 
Hamburg 165 to a parallel at b. Bava Batra 115b, which has w»w (“say” in 
second person). The same is true of the subsequent occurrence of the word. 

112. See the previous note. 

113. The text is from MS Munich 6 to b. Pesahim 54a. A complete parallel 
can be found at b. Bava Batra 115b. 

114. Alternatively, according to the reading of MS Hamburg the phrase 
functions as an encouragement (for a student?) to say something brilliant. 

115. The following sources connect King Shapur (I or II) with Shmuel or 
Rava: b. Berakhot 56a (Shapur I and Shmuel); b. Hagiga 5a (Rava and Shapur 
II); b. Mo‘ed Qatan 26a (Shapur I and Shmuel); b. Sukka 53a (Shapur I and 
Shmuel); b. Ta‘anit 24b (Shapur II and Rava); b. Sanhedrin 98 (Shapur I and 
Shmuel); and b. Nidda 20b (Shapur II and Rava). 

116. See m. Nidda 4:3 and Sifra, Zavim 1:1. 

117. Rashi to b. Nidda 20b, *Ifra Hormiz." 
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118. See Samuel Israel (Shai) Secunda, “Dashtana—‘Ki derekh nashim 
li': A Study of the Babylonian Rabbinic Laws of Menstruation in Relation to 
Corresponding Zoroastrian Texts" (Ph.D. diss., Yeshiva University, 2008). 

119. This basic approach is adopted in Elman, “Yeshivot Bavel.” 

120. This for example is the interpretation of Rashbam ad loc. 

121. This is spelled out in the Cambridge geniza fragment T-S F2(2) 53. 

122. B. Bava Batra 174b. 

123. See the early rabbinic legal Midrash to Leviticus Sifra Behar par- 
sha 5; Isaac Hirsch Weiss, Sifra de-ve Rav hu sefer Torat kohanim (Vienna: 
Shlosberg, 1862), 109b. 

124. The passage reads as follows (following MS Hamburg): 


Tv nu ANN YAN manam qv13nND npn YX ui un 


NON OTA am mem mos WYN R? PINY cow qunm RTW? NaN TN? 
Dapw nww 33 ax NIT pU RPT UPD NIT xay na INT [ns ows yd 717 
Dap wo» poy Sapw puni x2 onl man wor Pap ox RW PT2 179 yoy 
Ww poy 
Our Rabbis taught: “Do not exact from [your kinsmen] advance or 
accrued interest” (Leviticus 25:36)—but you may become a guarantor 
[for an interest-accruing loan]. 
[A guarantor] For whom? Shall we say for a Jew [who is lending on 
interest]? But we learned: The following violate the negative precept 
[of charging interest]: The creditor, the borrower, the guarantor, and 
the witnesses! But if it means for a non-Jew[ish creditor], well since it 
is the law of the non-Jew to pursue the guarantor, it is he [the guar- 
antor] who [ends up] taking interest [from the Jewish borrower when 
the guarantor gets reimbursed from the borrower]. Rav Sheshet said: 
It means that [the non-Jew] accepted upon himself to act in accor- 
dance with Jewish law. But if he accepted [upon himself] to abide by 
Jewish law, he should not take usury either! He accepted upon him- 
self to abide by one [area of Jewish law] but not by the other. 


125. Note that this line of reasoning does not exist in the tradition pre- 
served in MS Vatican 115 and geniza fragment T-S F2(2) 53. 

126. In this regard, see the following passage from b. Bava Batra 173b- 
174a according to MS Hamburg (cf. MS Escorial): 


D7 M YI No 2v Db vy nons meon 

DAVAO YI? AXINW ^55 yó5NU nin VY 1 ON DN 

DWF 15 vas? R? nmi?» ood] V^ YAN m7» OOD] PRVI Domo 7127 5223 
Papa 12 yap mm? ood] wow D'Y T2301 

T VID ND nr DN AT DN 00775 021 V^ OX "IN 223. JD T? SU 125 


If a man lent his fellow money through a guarantor, he may not exact 
payment from the guarantor. 


If he said to him, *On the condition that I may exact payment from 
whom I wish," he may exact payment from the guarantor. 
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This applies only to the case where the debtor has no property, but 
where the debtor has property, he may not exact payment from the 
guarantor. 


And [in the case of] an “acceptor” (qablan), even though the debtor 
has property, he may exact payment from the “acceptor.” 


R. Shim‘on b. Gamliel says: If the borrower has property, in either 
case he may not exact payment from them. 


In this reinterpreted baraita (see J. N. Epstein, Introduction to the Mishnaic 
Text [Hebrew; 2. vols.; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2000], 279-80; cf. David 
Halivni, Sources and Traditions: A Source Critical Commentary on the Tal- 
mud Tractate Baba Bathra [Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2007], 330-31), it is 
quite clear that the creditor may mot approach the guarantor under normal 
circumstances; rather only if the creditor makes a special stipulation and the 
debtor is insolvent. Alternatively, if the guarantor served as a “super-guaran- 
tor” (qablan—lit. an “acceptor”) the creditor may go directly to the guaran- 
tor to collect the loan. Incidentally, the Bavli “emended” the baraita in this 
way due to its version of R. Yohanan’s statement (transmitted here by Rabba 
bar bar Hana): “This is only when the debtor was solvent.” In the Bavli this 
line is appended to the second part of the mishna and not, like in the Yerush- 
almi’s version of R. Yohanan cited by R. Abbahu, to the first clause. 

127. MHD 56:5-8. In addition, see MHD 57:2-58:7. 

128. It is possible to compare some of these instances to the case of 
the “acceptor” (qablan)—apparently a Babylonian invention—discussed 
at b. Bava Batra 173b-174a. On this category, see Libson, “Surety”; and 
Berachyahu Lifshitz, Promise: Obligation and Acquisition in Jewish Law 
(Hebrew; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988), 196-200. 

129. Ed. Macuch, 387-88 (edition), 393 (translation), and 399—400 (com- 
mentary); ed. Perikhanian, 146 (edition) and 147 (translation). 

130. See MHD 99:17-100:5. 

131. Cf. Lieberman, Tosefta ke-fshuta, 9:228. 


CHAPTER 5 


1. Because this book is an initial attempt to describe a major research 
endeavor, textual examples are kept relatively brief while theoretical discus- 
sions and potential avenues of future research are allowed to proliferate. I am 
currently preparing a companion volume that contextualizes the Babylonian 
rabbinic system of menstrual impurity based on the theoretical appraches 
presented here. 

2. Jonathan Z. Smith, *Adde Parvum Parvo Magnus Acervus Erit," His- 
tory of Religions 11 (1971): 67-90, 67. 

3. A coherent summary of Smith's approach can be found in the pages of 
his Drudgery Divine (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). Other 
seminal articles include Smith, *Adde Parvum"; Smith, *In Comparison a 
Magic Dwells,” in Imagining Religion from Babylon to Jamestown (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982), 19-35; and Smith, “What a Difference 
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a Difference Makes,” in Relating Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2004), 251-302. For an assessment and criqitue of Smith’s work on 
comparison, see Hugh B. Urban, “Making a Place to Stand,” Method and 
Theory in the Study of Religion 12 (2000): 339-78. 

4. This idea is alluded to a number of times in Jonathan Z. Smith, Map Is 
Not Territory: Studies in the History of Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1978). On 
this point see Urban, “Making a Place to Stand,” and Sam Gill, “No Place 
to Stand: Jonathan Z. Smith as Homo Ludens, The Academic Study of Reli- 
gion Sub Specie Ludi,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 66 
(1998): 283-312. 

5. Smith, Drudgery Divine, 53. 

6. As Wilhelm Dilthey put it, “Interpretation would be impossible if 
[past] expressions of life were completely strange. It would be unnecessary if 
nothing strange were in between them. It lies, therefore, between these two 
extremes.” See Wilhelm Dilthey, Pattern and Meaning in History: Thoughts 
on History and Society (ed. H. P. Rickman; New York: Harper, 1962), 77. 

7. The scare-quotes follow the lead of William James, A. J. Toynbee, and 
others. See Smith “Adde Parvum,” 69, and particularly Smith, Drudgery, 
36-46. 

8. Jonathan Z. Smith, “Manna, Mana Everywhere and L/L,” in Relat- 
ing Religion, 117-44. 

9. See in this regard Daniel Boyarin, Border Lines: The Partition of 
Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004). 

to. Michael Satlow, “Beyond Influence: Toward a New Historiographic 
Paradigm,” in Jewish Literatures and Cultures: Contexts and Intertext (ed. 
Anita Norich and Yaron Z. Eliav; Providence: Brown Judaic Studies, 2008), 
37-54- 

11. See Peter Schafer, “Introduction,” in The Talmud Yerusbalmi and 
Graeco-Roman Culture (vol. 1; ed. Peter Schafer; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1998), 1-26. This category is distinct from number 3 in that it assumes that 
actual historical connections provide an explanation for the parallel expres- 
sions. For a compelling articulation of this method regarding the produc- 
tion of rabbinic literature in the Galilee, see Galit Hasan-Rokem, Tales of 
the Neighborhood: Jewish Narrative Dialogues in Late Antiquity (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2003). 

12. James R. Russel, “Ezekiel and Iran,” in Irano-Judaica V (ed. Shaul 
Shaked and Amnon Netzer; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 2003), 1-15, 6. 

13. See for example Daniel Boyarin, “Virgins in Brothels: Gender and 
Religious Ecotypification,” Estudos de Literatura Oral 5 (1999): 195-217. 
Galit Hasan-Rokem has explored the adaptation of tools from the study of 
folklore studies for the field of rabbinics at length. See Galit Hasan-Rokem, 
Web of Life: Folklore and Midrash in Rabbinic Literature (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 2000). 

14. See Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays 
(New York: Basic Books, 1973). 

15. For a related argument about opening academic Talmud study to criti- 
cal theory, see Ishay Rosen-Zvi, The Rite That Was Not: Temple, Midrash, 
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and Gender in Tractate Sotah (Hebrew; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2008), 
II-I5. 

16. See Geoffrey Herman, “Ahasuerus, the Former Stable-Master of 
Belshazzar, and the Wicked Alexander of Macedon: Two Parallels between 
the Babylonian Talmud and Persian Sources,” Association of Jewish Studies 
Review 29 (2005): 283-97. 

17. See Geoffrey Herman, “‘One Day David Went Out for the Hunt of 
the Falconers’: Persian Themes in the Babylonian Talmud,” in Shoshannat 
Yaakov: Jewish and Iranian Studies in Honor of Yaakov Elman (ed. Shai 
Secunda and Steven Fine; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 111-36. 

18. For a review of some of this discussion and bibliographical references, 
see John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish 
Apocalyptic Literature (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1998), 29-33; and 
Shaul Shaked, “Eschatology, i. Zoroastrianism and Zoroastrian Influence,” 
in Encyclopedia Iranica (ed. Ehsan Yarshater; London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1982), 8:565—69, now available at http://www.iranicaonline.org. 

19. Saul Lieberman, *Some Aspects of After Life in Early Rabbinic Litera- 
ture," in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research, 1965), 2:495—532, 496. 

20. wp? ja yaw ' DN] This is the reading of the Venice edition and the 
geniza fragment JTS Rab. 744.1-2. MSS Vatican 110 and Munich 95 add the 
word man (“this teaches"). Note that MS Vatican omits the attribution to R. 
Shim‘on b. Laqish altogether. 

21. B. Sota 35a. The text is from ed. Venice. 

22. Arda Wirdz Namag 29.1-4. The translation, with some changes, is 
based on Faridun Vahman, Arda Wiraz Namag: The Iranian “Divina Com- 
media” (London and Malmo: Curzon Press, 1986), 27:16—-28:2; found on 
128-31 (text), 204 (translation). 

23. Ardà Wiraz namag 34.1-3. In the edition of Fereydun Vahman, Arda 
Wiraz Namag: Tbe Iranian “Divina Commedia” (London: Curzon Press, 
1986), this passage is numbered 29.2-7 and found on pages 132-33 (text) 
and 205 (translation). My transcription and translation are adapted from 
Vahman’s, but with numerous changes. 

24. For a comprehensive discussion of traditions concerning hell in Zoro- 
astrianism, including those found in Ardà Wiraz namag, see Michael Staus- 
berg, “Hell in Zoroastrian History," Numen 56 (2009): 217-53. 

25. It is to be expected that visions of postmortem punishment would 
depict vermin and other undesirable creatures attacking the souls of the 
wicked, since living humans are used to seeing this happen to corpses. Thus, 
it is not surprising that worms and mice also appear in Judeo-Christian texts 
concerning the afterlife. Nevertheless, to my knowledge only in Arda Wiraz 
namag do these creatures play such a central role. 

26. See Prods Oktor Skjaervo, “Kirdir’s Vision: Translation and Analy- 
sis," Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 16 (1983; published 1985): 269- 
306, 299—301. 

27. To be sure, the later stages of this compilation do appear to have been 
affected by Babylonian traditions. On this issue, see Reuven Kiperwasser, 
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“Midrashim on Kohelet: Studies in Their Redaction and Formation” 
(Hebrew; Ph.D. diss., Bar Ilan University, 2005), 243-74. Nevertheless, the 
content and organization of the passage in question does not evince Babylo- 
nian influence. 

28. The text follows MS Vatican 291 as transcribed by the Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Academy of Hebrew Language (available at maagarim: http:// 
hebrew-treasures.huji.ac.il). 

29. In a pioneering study of the so-called “tours of hell” genre in late antiq- 
uity, Martha Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell: An Apocalyptic Form in Jewish and 
Christian Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1983), 
catalogues the various postmortem chastisements described in Christian and 
Jewish apocalyptical works. Most of the punishments operate according to the 
principle of talion, or mida keneged mida in Rabbinic Hebrew. Many are car- 
ried out by hanging from the sinful limb. For example, in the Apocalypse of 
Peter and the Acts of Thomas—second- and third-century C.E. works, respec- 
tively—and in the Isaiah and Elijah fragments, as well as in a work known as 
Gedulat Moshe, sins of speech are punished by the sinners hanging from their 
tongues. See Himmelfarb, Tours, 85-92. R. El‘azar’s claim that slanderers’ 
tongues are elongated in heaven so that they extend and range over earth seems 
to be part of this view—even if the biblical verse itself allows only for a kind of 
reverse tongue-hanging torture, if you will. 

30. B. Sota 3b according to MS Vatican rro. 

31. See b. Avoda Zara 2a and 4b. As for non-rabbinic literature, the fol- 
lowing constitutes an incomplete but representative list: Wisdom of Solomon 
4:20 states, *They will come with dread when their sins are reckoned up, and 
their lawless deeds will convict them to their face"; Revelation 14:13 reads, 
“Yes, says the Spirit, ‘they will rest from their labor, for their deeds will 
follow them’”; and Letter of Barnibas 4:12 has “Each will receive as he has 
done: if he is righteous, his righteousness will precede him; if he is wicked, 
the reward of wickedness is before him." 

32. Ernst Bóklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der 
parsischen Eschatologie (Góttingen: Vendenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1902), 
40-50. 

33. Videvdad 19:30, the translation is from Prods Oktor Skjarvo, The 
Spirit of Zoroastrianism (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2011), 
180. 

34. Hádóxt Nask 2.9-14. The translation of the Avestan is taken from 
Prods Oktor Skjzrve, Introduction to Manichaeism (available at http:// 
www.fas.harvard.edu/~iranian/Manicheism/Manicheism_II_Texts.pdf; 
accessed October ro, 2012), 2:87. 

35. Hadoxt Nask 2.19. For the later tradition, see for example Dadestan 
i Dénig 24.5, transcribed and translated in Mahmoud Jaafari-Dehaghi, 
Dadestàn i Dénig (Paris: Association pour l'avancement des études irani- 
ennes, 1998), 84—85. For further discussion of these texts and their use in the 
production of an idealized woman, see Shai Secunda, “The Construction, 
Composition and Idealization of the Female Body in Rabbinic Literature and 
Parallel Iranian Texts: Three Excursuses,” Nashim 23 (2012): 60-86. 
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36. The relationship between the Manichaean dén and its Zoroastrian 
precursor is well documented. See Prods Oktor Skjærvø, “Iranian Elements 
in Manicheism. A Comparative Contrastive Approach: Irano-Manichaica I,” 
in Au carrefour des religions: mélanges offerts a Philippe Gignoux (ed. Rika 
Gyselen; Bures-sur-Yvette: Groupe pour l'etude de la civilisation du Moyen- 
Orient, 1995), 263-84. 

37. Jean Kellens, “L'âme entre le cadavre et le paradis," Journal Asiatique 
283 (1995): 19-56. 

38. Genesis Rabba 87 in Midrash Bereshit Rabba: Critical Edition with 
Notes and Commentary (Hebrew; 5 vols.; ed. J. Theodor and C. H. Albeck: 
Jerusalem: Shalem Books, 1996), 1070, renders the term *with her" as *so 
that he not be with her in hell." A similar understanding apparently also lies 
behind Jubilees 39:6 and it is reproduced, for example, at b. Yoma 35b and in 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan ad loc. Similarly, Leviticus Rabba 26 and its later 
parallels understand the prophet Samuel's oracular reference to Saul being 
*with me" as prophesying that Saul will soon join Samuel in the pious sec- 
tion of the afterlife, in which Samuel resides. 

39. The Hebrew root QSR appears in the nif‘al form at b. Sanhedrin 108b. 
In that passage, the intercourse of dogs in which the penis becomes locked in 
the female during sex is described as a curse: 


np» an p^? ay wv pi275 am 2n 299 qj PNP? a0 nina ww Aww vn 
yy. 


Our rabbis taught: Three copulated in the ark and they were all 

stricken. These are the dog, the raven, and [Noah’s son] Ham. The 

dog was tied (niqsbar) [during copulation], the raven [with] spit [dur- 

ing copulation?], and Ham with his [dark] skin. 

Dogs are generally depicted as licentious in rabbinic literature. Also, as 
Joshua Schwartz points out in a series of articles on the canine in ancient 
Jewish society, dogs were largely disdained by Jews in antiquity. See for 
example his *Dogs in Jewish Society in the Second Temple Period and in 
the Time of the Mishnah and Talmud,” Journal of Jewish Studies 55 (2004): 
246—77. Nowhere in rabbinic literature does one find an owner connected to 
his dog via a regular leash—something that is found with reference to cats. If 
anything, dogs are more likely to be tied down with an iron leash. 

40. According to this midrashic reading, the verse adds the phrase *to be 
with her" in order to express the imagery of Joseph sexually joined with Poti- 
phar's wife in the next world. 

41. See for example b. Bava Batra 75a. 

42. It is also worth noting here that dogs play a prominent role in Zoro- 
astrian postmortem rituals and in the soul's journey to the next world. For 
example, the Videvdad passage quoted above refers to dogs standing guard 
at the bridge. 

43. Samuel Israel (Shai) Secunda, “Dashtana—‘Ki derekh nashim li’: 
A Study of the Babylonian Rabbinic Laws of Menstruation in Relation to 
Corresponding Zoroastrian Texts” (Ph.D. diss., Yeshiva University, 2008), 


29-53. 
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44. Ibid., 273-79. 

45. On Mazdak and the Sasanian response, see the classic article by Patri- 
cia Crone, “Kavad’s Heresy and Mazdak’s Revolt,” Iran: Journal of Persian 
Studies 29 (1991): 21-42. 

46. See Kevin Thomas Van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes: From Pagan 
Sage to Prophet of Science (Oxford: New York: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 30-39. On the Xwaday namag, see A. S. Shahbazi, “On The Xvaday- 
Namag,” in Iranica Varia: Papers in Honor of Professor Ehsan Yarshater 
(Leiden: Brill, 1990), 207-29. 

47. Interestingly, within the Iranian sphere such formulaic correspon- 
dences can even traverse great historical distances. See Prods Oktor Skjærvø, 
“Reflexes of Iranian Oral Traditions in Manichean Literature,” in Liter- 
arische Stoffe und ibre Gestaltung in mitteliranischer Zeit (ed. Desmond 
Durkin, Christiane Reck, and Dieter Weber; Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2009), 
269-86, especially the example concerning Darius Ps inscription and Man- 
ichaean writings on 280-81. 

48. For the original talmudic text, see Chapter 3. For a related and more 
extensive treatment of the parallel, see Shai Secunda, “Reading the Bavli in 
Iran,” Jewish Quarterly Review 100 (2010): 310-42. 

49. B. Sanhedrin 39a. 

50. On the kustig, see J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsees (Bombay: Times Press, 1922), 183-90. 

51. This term refers to six (or seven, when including Ohrmazd) Iranian 
divine beings and means *Life-giving immortals." 

52. The text is based on the Copenhagen manuscript K20. The translation 
is from Skjaervo, Spirit, 246-47, with some changes. Cf. Adrien L. Barthelemy, 
Gujastak Abalisb (Paris: Vieweg, 1887), 37-38; and Homi F. Chacha, Gajastak 
Abalish (Bombay: Parsi Punchayet Funds and Properties, 1936), 45-46. 

53. The line I have translated as “in the same way, if you (plural) squat 
somewhere, from the urine it is shown,” is difficult and not entirely clear. 
Possibly, by using the second-person plural, Adurfarnbag is highlighting the 
Islamic (as well as Zoroastrian) practice presumably familiar to Abalis of 
squatting during urination. This practice may have been seen as displaying a 
concern with the impurity of urine. 

54. See Jeffrey Rubenstein, Talmudic Stories (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1999), 3-5; and Richard Kalmin, “The Formation and 
Character of the Babylonian Talmud,” in The Cambridge History of Juda- 
ism: The Late Roman-Rabbinic Period (vol. 4; ed. Steven T. Katz; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 840-76. 

ss. Reuven Kiperwasser and Dan Shapira, “Irano-Talmudica I: The 
Three-Legged Ass and ‘Ridy?’ in B. Ta‘anith: Some Observations about 
Mythic Hydrology in the Review Babylonian Talmud and in Ancient Iran,” 
Association of Jewish Studies Review 32 (2008): 101-16, and *Irano-Tal- 
mudica II: Leviathan, Behemoth and the ‘Domestication’ of Iranian Mytho- 
logical Creatures in Eschatological Narratives of the Babylonian Talmud,” in 
Shoshannat Yaakov: Jewish and Iranian Studies in Honor of Yaakov Elman 
(ed. Shai Secunda and Steven Fine; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 203-35. 
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56. B. Bava Batra 73a-74b. For a comprehensive discussion of this cycle, 
see also Reuven Kiperwasser, *Rabba bar bar Hana's Voyages," in Literature 
and Revolt (Hebrew; ed. Hannan Hever, Ariel Hirschfeld, and Joshua Levin- 
son; Jerusalem: Mandel Institute of Jewish Studies, 2008), 215-41. 

57. This pithy description is attributed to Harold Bloom in Graham Allen, 
Intertextuality (London: Taylor and Francis, 2000), 2. 

58. To be precise, Genette's umbrella term is *transtextuality." Neverthe- 
less, when placing his theoretical work into a larger context, it is easier to 
consider Genette's entire treatment of the issue as part of the discourse on 
intertextuality—broadly defined. On the subject in general, see the classic 
work of Jay Clayton and Eric Rothstein, Influence and Intertextuality in 
Literary History (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1991), and espe- 
cially Allen's lucid primer, Imtertextuality, which has informed the present 
discussion immeasurably. 

59. Gérard Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1997), 1-2. 

60. Genette suggests that the latter constitutes his interlocutor's Michael 
Riffaterre's principal focus of research, though this is debatable. For Riffa- 
terre’s intertextuality, see Allen, Intertextuality, 115-32. 

61. See for example Daniel Boyarin, Intertextuality and the Reading of 
Midrash (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), 135nr. It should be 
acknowledged at this juncture that it was this book that first introduced the- 
ories of intertextuality to the study of rabbinic literature. 

62. Julia Kristeva, Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Litera- 
ture and Art (New York: Columbia University Press, 1980), 66. 

63. Notwithstanding Kristeva's christening of the word, the roots of inter- 
textuality may be traced back to the beginnings of the twentieth century, and 
ultimately to the extremely influential work of the Swiss linguist Ferdinand 
de Saussure. De Saussure maintained that language should not be seen as a 
referential system in which specific words refer directly to specific things. 
Instead, meaning is derived via a complex, conventional interplay between 
other signs and what they point to. These two poles are known as the “sig- 
nifier” and (its) “signified.” Sense occurs within a larger linguistic system 
that predates the communicator—whose linguistic choices merely cut a path 
through the available signs that the linguistic system offers—and meaning is 
realized by choosing one word or linguistic combination instead of another. 
As such, meaning is accomplished through difference. 

64. Since Daniel Boyarin introduced Michel Foucault’s oeuvre into talmu- 
dic studies two decades ago (on this trend, see Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert, 
“On ‘Carnal Israel’ and the Consequences: Talmudic Studies Since Foucault,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review 95 [2005]: 462-69; and Barry Scott Wimpfheimer, 
“The Dialogical Talmud: Daniel Boyarin and Rabbinics,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review, tor [zorr]: 245-54), Foucault’s thought has advanced the field in a 
number of ways. Recent examples include Beth A. Berkowitz, Execution and 
Invention: Death Penalty Discourse in Early Rabbinic and Christian Cul- 
tures (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006); and Rosen-Zvi, The Rite. 
While not using a language of intertextuality but that of “discourse,” the work 
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of Foucault is equally connected to some of the theoretical trends described 
here and can also be marshaled to think about the way Sasanian Jews and 
Zoroastrians operated within the same discursive space. Applying Foucauld- 
ian thought to the current project, it is possible to conceive of Jews and Zoro- 
astrians as occupying the same “archaeological layer” and thus bound by the 
same intellectual horizons and limitations. Accordingly, the texts that both 
communities produced are variant expressions ripe for comparative discursive 
analysis aimed at understanding a specific archaeological layer in Sasanian 
Iran; while the ruptures in Sasanian rabbinic and Zoroastrian intellectual his- 
tory might be seen as movements from one “sedimentary” layer to another. 

65. B. Sanhedrin 38b-39b. 

66. This reading is based on the Kaufmann manuscript of the mishna, 
MS Herzog of b. Sanhedrin, and other important manuscripts and medi- 
eval witnesses. See Mordechai Sabato, A Yemenite Manuscript of Tractate 
Sanhedrin and Its Place in the Text Tradition (Hebrew; Jerusalem: Ben Zvi 
Institute, 1998), 319. 

67. M. Avot 2:14. In the Bavli the term “Epicurean (apiqoros)" undoubt- 
edly refers to a type of irreverent, heretical Jew and not an actual adherent to 
Epicureanism. See Jenny Labendz, “‘Know What to Answer the Epicurean’: 
A Diachronic Study of the ‘Apiqoros’ in Rabbinic Literature," Hebrew Union 
College Annual 74 (2003): 175-214. 

68. MS Herzog records “Yehuda” (an important Babylonian amora); 
however, the following statement reads, “and R. Yohanan said,” which may 
suggest that the first statement should also be attributed to R. Yohanan. 
The implication of the difference between the two readings of course is 
whether this qualifying statement is attributed to Palestinian or Babylonian 
provenance. 

69. For a study of a related passage, see Christine Elizabeth Hayes, “Dis- 
placed Self-Perceptions: The Deployment of Minim and Romans in b. San- 
hedrin 90b-91a,” in Religious and Ethnic Communities in Later Roman 
Palestine (ed. Haym Lapin; Bethesda: University of Maryland Press, 1998), 
249-89, 261. 

70. According to the manuscripts and most early printings, all of the sto- 
ries concern the emperor. This is not the case for some of the later printed 
editions, which seem to have been altered by censors. It should be empha- 
sized that the dialogues are highly stylized and probably are of little or no 
direct historical value. In other words, they conform to some of the basic 
patterns of the rabbi-heretic stories as they appear in Palestinian rabbinic 
literature. 

71. At this point the Barko edition adds the words m% 'ox (“he said to 
him”). 

72. 10151] This is the reading of MS Herzog. Both the Munich 95 manu- 
script and ed. Barko have osni. Note that the Florence II-I-9 manuscript 
also corrects to this reading as well: »ovs[n](o)1. 

73. The printed editions attributes these words to Rabban Gamliel while 
the manuscripts do not add the words *and he said." Still, one may assume 
that this final statement constitutes a response to the emperor's claim. 
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74. B. Sanhedrin 39a according the MS Herzog 1. 

75. For a detailed discussion of the possibilities, as well as a discussion of 
the story’s close talmudic parallel, see Secunda, “Reading,” 334-35. 

76. In particular, see Menahem Kister, “Let Us Make Man,” in Issues in 
Talmudic Research (Hebrew; Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Science, 2001), 
28-65; Kister, “Some Early Jewish and Christian Exegetical Problems and 
the Dynamics of Monotheism,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 37 (2006): 
548-93; Kister, *"Tohu wa-Bohu’: Primordial Elements and ‘Creatio ex 
Nihilo,” Jewish Studies Quarterly 14 (2007): 229-56. 

77. See Kister, “Dynamics of Monotheism,” 569-79. Noticeably, some of 
these rabbinic views dangerously approach the “heretical” interpretations, 
which would in turn further fuel rabbinic anxiety about the whole affair. For 
a broader treatment on heresy, rabbinic anxiety, and their role in the forma- 
tion of rabbinic Judaism, see Daniel Boyarin, Border Lines: The Partition of 
Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004). 

78. Again, see Kister, “Dynamics of Monotheism.” For a convenient col- 
lection and brief analysis of some of these sources, see also James Kugel, 
Traditions of the Bible (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1998), 44-47. Interestingly, Philo of Alexandria was one ancient figure who 
expressed views that can be related to some of the ideas that this talmudic 
passage attempts to resist. 

79. See Kugel, Traditions, 80. 

80. See for example the Nag Hammadi text *On the Origin of the World," 
conveniently accessible in Hans-Gebhard Bethge and Bentley Layton, *On 
the Origin of the World (II,5 and XIII,2)," in The Nag Hammadi Library 
in English (ed. James M. Robinson; Leiden: Brill, 1988), 170-90, 171-82. 

81. See for example Philo, On Creation $75: 


For this reason it is only in the case of the genesis of the human being 
that he states that God said let us make, which reveals the enlistment 
of others as collaborators, so that whenever the human being acts 
rightly in decisions and actions that are beyond reproach, these 

can be assigned to God's account as universal Director, whereas in 
the case of their opposite they can be attributed to others who are 
subordinate to him. After all, it must be the case that the Father is 
blameless of evil in his offspring, and both wickedness and wicked 
activities are certainly something evil. 


The text is from Daniel T. Runia, On the Creation of the Cosmos according 
to Moses (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 66. Cf. Philo, Confusion of Tongues, $179. 

82. The translation is from Guy G. Stroumsa, *The Two Souls and the 
Divided Will: The Manichees and the Two Souls," in Self, Soul, and Body 
in Religious Experience (ed. Albert Baumgarten, Jan Assmann, and Guy G. 
Stroumsa; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 198-217, 198. 

83. A distinct though perhaps related discourse that may be seen as occu- 
pying the wider Sasanian *text-scape" may be found in the fierce Christolog- 
ical debates that took place in the Sasanian Empire concerning the relation- 
ship between the divine and human Christs. 
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84. See n. 64, above. 

85. One may also lodge a similar critique of Foucault’s focus on discourse, 
discussed in n. 64, above. 

86. As with intertextuality, here it should also be noted that it was Dan- 
iel Boyarin who was instrumental in bringing Bakhtin's *dialogism" into 
conversation with rabbinics. See most recently his Socrates and tbe Fat Rab- 
bis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009). For a form of dialogism 
applied by a Talmudist of the next generation, see Barry Scott Wimpfheimer, 
Narrating the Law: A Poetics of Talmudic Legal Stories (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 2011). 

87. Allen, Intertextuality, 18-19. 

88. Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1984), 91-110. 

89. Alan F. Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about 
Christianity and Gnosticism (Leiden: Brill, 1977), 20. 

90. See Richard Kalmin, *Christians and Heretics in Rabbinic Literature 
of Late Antiquity,” Harvard Theological Review 87 (1994): 155-69; Kalmin, 
The Sage in Jewish Society in Late Antiquity (London: Routledge, 1999), 
27—50, 68-74; and Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia between Persia and Roman 
Palestine (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 87-102. 

91. Kalmin, Sage, 71. 

92.. Ibid., 73. 

93. See Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 8-9. 

94. Accordingly, the Bavli's many stories about Sadducees need not be 
attributed simply to *the introduction within Babylonia of literary traditions 
that portrayed the Sadducees as an ancient group that espoused views that 
made them anathema to the rabbis” (Kalmin, Jewish Babylonia, 8 and else- 
where), but rather as responding to a related, perhaps even local problem 
with heresy. 

95. Wallace Stevens, The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1982), 128-30. 
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